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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BEACON  TRUST  COMPANY 

TWO  OFFICES 

20  Milk  Street  89  State  Street 

MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Capital  and  Surplus  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  over  $25,000,000.00 

Interest  Paid  on  Deposits  of  $300  and  Over 


SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

DEPOSITORY  FOR  REORGANIZATION  PURPOSES 

WE    SOLICIT    YOUR    ACCOUNT 


F.  L.  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

1?  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  4815 
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C 


jjlHOHWEALTH  Trus^ 


BOSTON 


h 


FOUR    OFFICES 

30  Congress  St.  88  Summer  St. 

Washington  St.  Office  Causeway  St.  Office 


1199  Washington  St. 


105  CausewaySt 


For  Broom  Corn  direct 

from  the  grower  to 

your  Institution, 

write — 

HARRYMAN  BROS. 

CHARLESTON,  ILL. 
AND 

Rider  and 
Harry  Harryman 

WICHITA,  KANS. 


ABOUT  OUR 

SAVINGS 

DEPARTMENT- 

Tax  free  in  Massachusetts  on  sums 
amounting  to  $2000  principal  and  ac- 
cumulation of  interest  to  $4000.  Joint 
accounts  $4000  principal,  and  accum- 
ulation of  interest  to  $8000. 

Joint  accounts  opened  if  desired. 
Account  then  subject  to  withdrawals 
or  deposits  by  either  party. 

In  case  of  death  money  revents  to 
survivor. 

Dividends  declared  January  and 
July  1st,  payable  January  and  July 
15th. 


MALDEN  TRUST  CO. 

94  PLEASANT  ST. 
MALDEN,   -    -   MASS  . 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

STATE  STREET  TRUST  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:     33  STATE  STREET 

Back  Bay  Branches 

Copley  Square  Branch    581   Boylston   Street 
Massachusetts  Avenue  Branch   Corner  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  all  Three  Offices 

Interest  Allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  $300.00  and  Over 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
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BAY  STATE  LIQUID  PAINTS 

go   a   long   way   and   give   satisfactory    results. 
There's  a  Bay  State  Paint,  Varnish,  Enamel  or 
Stain  for  every  job.     In  or   Out   Varnish — The 
TcnsrxroTFw.^  Highest  Quallty  Varnish  made. 

BAY  STATE 


KfC.UiP»TOffi 

BAY   STATE 


WADSWORTH  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

139-141  Federal  Street,  Boston^  Mass. 


Baker  ^s 
Breakfast 

For  Reliable 
1  Merchandise  at  Lowest 

Cocoa 

Prices 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The  ideal  food  beverage. 

:                      COME  TO 

Genuine    has 

New  England's  Most 

i 

this  trade  mark 
on  every   pack- 

1   Complete  Department 

i\ 

age. 

Store 

mi 

«tO    O    &    PAT 

orr. 

Booklet  of 

Choice  Recipes 

S^nt  free. 

i 

1   HOUGHTON   &  DU'lTON   CO.  || 

WALTER  B 

tslablisbed  1780 

AKEfl  4  CO.,  LTD. 

DORCHESTER,  l*ASS. 

1 

i 

Boston,  Mass.                   11 

„ „ 11 

S-D  SHOE 

Maker  to  Wearer 


Greatest  Comfort,  Longest  Service, 
Healthest,  Quietest,  Dryest  Leather 
Upper— Fibre  Sole  $3.50™  $4,00 

Send  for  Circular 
REDUCTION  TO  THE  BLIND 

RUBBERHIDE    COMPANY 

45  ESSEX  BUILDING  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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USE  MORE  MILK! 

WHITING  MILK  COMPANIES 


Tel.  Charlestown  1100 


Tel.  Dorchester  2100 


Tel.  Cambridge  10285 


"DIXIE  BRAND  PRODUCTS" 


Sastanas  Filberts 

pistachios 


SALTED     FANCY  NUTS 

Almonds  Pecans 

Walnuts 

DIXIE  PEANUT  BUTTER 

Most  Convenient  for  Home  Use — in  Two  and  One-half  and  Five  Pound  Cans 
We  Retail  Peanuts  and  Nuts  of  All  Kinds  for  Home  Salting 

THE  KELLY  PEANUT  CO. 

185-187  State  Street  Boston,  MassachusetU 
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COBB,  BATES  &  YERXA  COMPANY 
Importers  and  Grocers 

55  Summer  Street,  Corner  Chauncy  Street 

6-8  Faneiiil  Hall  Square 

87  Cause>vay  Street 

Wholesale  Dept.,  222  Summer  Street 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ARBONOL 

^"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP"^^ 

A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 


Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,  and  traps. 

Prevents    Contagious   Diseases 

Send   for  free  sample  and 
descriptive  booklet 

The  Barrett  Company 

35  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass 


"CHOISA" 

Orange  Pekoe 

CEYLON    TEA 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 

Pure         Rich         Fragrant 
S.  S,  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINB 


WHEN    LOOKING    FOR    QUALITY 

YOU   WILL  NEVER  BE  DISAPPOINTED  IN 

"HATCHET    BRAND'' 

CANNED  GOODS,  DRIED  FRUITS,  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

You  can  be  supplied  by  any  Massachusetts 
Grocer  or  Provision  Dealer 

THE    TWITCHEL    CHAMPLIN    CO. 

Caimers  and  Packers  Portland  and  Boston 
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Every  Woman  who  reflects 
quality  in  her  appearance  and 
her  dress— naturally  wears 


Hose     Supporters 

because  she  knows  that  they  not 
only  hold  but  do  protect  the 
thinnest  gauze  stockings.     The 

Oblong  All-Rubber  Button 
clasp — an    exclusive   feature   of 
the  Velvet  Grip — will  not  rip  or 
tear  the  sheerest  hosiery. 

Regardless  of  your  manner  of 
corseting,  you  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  insist  on  having  Velvet 
Grip  Hose  Supporters  on  your 
favorite  corset. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  BOSTON 

Makers  of 

Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters 

for  All  the  Family 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
1855 


While  McCutcheon's  is  known  as 
"The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of 
Linens  in  America,"  here  may  be  pur- 
chased in  addition  to  Linens  of  dis- 
tinction: Laces  by  the  yard,  Hand- 
kerchiefs for  Women  and  Men,  Ar- 
ticles of  Personal  Wear  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children,  and  exclusive 
importations  of  Dress  Cottons  and 
Linens. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  special 
attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts. 
New  York 


si 


Brainiuorker  s  Siandby- 

The  Moore 
Fountain  Pen 

Distinguished  for  20  years 
by  its  splendid  writing  qual- 
ities, freedom  from  leaicing, 
and  long-lived  dependability. 

There's  Lasting  Satisfaction 
in  a  Moore 

Self-filling  and  non-leak- 
able,  a  style,  size  and  point 
to  sx{\\:yo7i.  $2.  50  up  at  sta- 
tioners', jewelers', druggists'. 

THK  MOORE  PKN  CO., 

110  Federal  St..  Boston,  Mass.  fi 


China  and  Glass 

Of  Every  Description 
and  for  Every  Use 

Open  stock  Dinnerware — 
French 
English 
Japanese 
American 

Table  Glass,  Silverware  and 
Lamps 


Our  Hotel  Department  is  ready  to 
estimate  on  all  requirements  in 
tableware  of  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Institutions. 


Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co, 


"The 


House      that      is      Known      by 
Customers    it   Keeps" 


560     Atlantic     Ave,     Cor. 
Boston 


the 
Consrress     St. 
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§cHrafft's 

chocolates 

Are    Delicious   and  Wliolesonie. 
Aade  from  Pure  and  Selected   Ingredients. 
Thick  Coating -Smooth  Centers -Rich  Flavors. 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 


SIXTY  FOURTH    YEAR 


J.  S.  WATERMAN  &  SONS 

Incorporated 

UNDERTAKERS 

2326  and  2328  Washington  St.,  Boston 

(Adjoining  Dudley  Street  Elevated  Station) 

"303  Harvard  Street/*  Brookline 

(Coolidge  Corner) 


Funeral,  Cemetery,  Cremation  and 
Transfer  Arrangements 

CHAPELS 

Extensive  Salesrooms 

City  and  out-of-town  service 

Carriage  and  Motor  Equipment 


Frank  S.  Waterman,  President. 

Joseph  S.  Waterman,  Vice-President 
Frank  S.  Waterman,  Jr. 

Tel.,  Roxbury  72-73.74-Brookline  431 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Address  "Undertaker- Boston" 


Hey  wood  -Wakefield 
Company 

Makers    of 

Cane   and   Wood   Seat   Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Fibre 

Furniture.    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,    CaiM 

Webbingr,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan    Mats    and    Matting    and 

Rattan  Specialties 


WAREHOUSES 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
CJiicago.   111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Gardner.  Mass. 
Ewing,  Mass. 
Wakefield,  Mass. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Los  Anpreles,  Calif. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FACTORIES 

Portland,   Ore. 
Menominee,  Mich. 
Chicago,  III. 
Orillia,  Ont. 


174  Portland  Street,  Boston 


plgrtm  ffiuttrli     l^rk^Ug  ICunrl^ 

55   Franklin  St.  Room  611  Berkeley  Building 

33  West  St.  25  Temple  St.  420  Boyleston  St. 

Lunch  Served  11:30  to  3:30 
Luncheonette,  Soda,  Ice  Cream 

Comer  Summer  and  Chauncy  Streets,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Field  &  Cowles 


INSURANCE 


85  Water  St. 


BOSTON,  MASS, 


ARMSTRONG 

TRANSFER     CO. 

Baggage,  Carriage  & 
Automobile  Service  at 
All  Railroad  Stations 

Purchase  your  railroad  ticket  in  advance 
and  let  us  check  your  baggage  to  destina- 
tion thereby  saving  you  the  trouble  of  re- 
checking  at  the  station 


BROOK  LINE  OFFICE 

1308  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

Telephone— Brookline  3020 


CAMBRIGE  OFFICE 

Harvard  Corp.  Harvard  Square 

Telephone — University    6580 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

271    Albany   St.  Boston 

Telephone — Liberty  7400 


CHAIR  CANE-CANE  WEBBING 

BEST  QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

AMERICAN  MEANS  QUALITY 
Rattan  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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PLASTIC  FOOTWEAR 


Reg.    U.   S     Patent  Office 


Combines  Real  Comfort  With  Style 
Send  for  Free  Booklet 

THAYER  McNeil  COMPANY 

41  Temple  Place;  15  West  Street,  Boston 
414  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO. 

Watertown,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  of 


Rubber  Boots,  Shoes 

Rubber  Soled  Canvas 
Footwear 

Hood  Leisure  Shoes 


Stylish   and   Economical 


SUMMIT      BRAND      LOOSE     CATNIP     AND 

Catnip  Ball  Everywhlk  /^  H  E ALTH 

for  CATS 

Bolh  Sellers 


^^^^^^TOY 

O^^^IfTr^k    The? 
^^    Pat.  Keg.  L.S.  Fui.  Off.  ^  3E 


ATCNIC 

I  Cat  M'^dicine 
Keg.  L.s.  Fui.  Off.  "^  35  Cents 

KEEPS  THEM  IN  CONDITION 

Summit    Brand 
Catnip 

Dr.  Daniels'  Dog  and  Cat 
Remedies  and 

TAROL  Skin  Remedy  for  Dry 

Scaly  Skin,  Dandruff  and 

Falling  Hair. 

At  Drug  and  Sporting  Goods 
stores 

Dr    Daniel's  Books  free — ask  for  one. 
On  the  Dog  or  Cat. 


Bbohch'al 


srown'sI 

■Saponaceous    I, 

tlENTlFRlCEl 

teTth. 


70  YEARS  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 

Give    immediate    relief   in   cases    of   Hoarseness,    Coughs,    Sore    Throat, 
Bronchial   and    Asthmatic   Troubles.      Free   from    opiates    in    any   form. 
Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price — 
15c.,  35c.,  75c.  and  $1.25  per  box. 

BROWN'S  gpTnt'eouf  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.     Leaves  a  clean  and 
pleasing  feeling  in  the  mouth.    Price  30c-,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


JOHN  L  BROWN  &  SON, 


Boston,   Mass. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


YOURVICTROLA 

Is  Now  Ready 
For  Immediate  Delivery 


These  are  Victors  and  Vic- 
trolas  in  great  variety  of  styles. 

Come  in  and  make  your  selec- 
tion. Our  stock  is  always  com- 
plete. 

OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY 

178-179  Tremont  Street 
Accounts  Solicited    Near  West  Street 


The  Chocolates 

|hat  are 

Differ  enh 

The  choicest  tid-bits  for 
the  children's  "sweet  tooth" 
are  packed  in  our  tempting 
Apollo  boxes.  Fondants 
made  from  the  highest  grade 
sugar  and  dairy  cream,  and 
fresh  fruit  flavorsfi  are  im- 
portant factors  in  this  abso- 
lutely pure  and  delicious 
confection. 

y.J/.J^oSeris  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  LEADS  TO  EVERLASTING  FRIENDSHIP 


FOSS  CHOCOLAtlS 


<U//utU^ 


MADE  IN  BOSTON 


ON  SALE  AT  THE  BETTER  STORES 


WHtttemore*s 

Black 

Self-Shining 
Shoe  Polish 

Requires  No  Brushing 
Use  Whittemore  's  Polishing  Pastes 

For  all  kinds  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's 
black.  Tan  and  Oxblood  Shoes 

Whittemore  Bros.,    Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Electric  Automatic    Portable 
Sewing  Machine 

HIGH-GRADE  AND  NOISELESS 

Write  or  telephone  for  particulars 
Demonstration  Free 

Tel.  B.  B.  2691 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

363  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


HENRY  REBNER 

CUSTOM 
FURRIER 


COLD  STORAGE 


132  Boylston  St.         Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Beach  1435 


Lloyd's 

Eyeglasses  and 
Spectacles 


SEVEN  STORES 
Use  the  most  convenient 


300  Washington  St. 
310  Boylston  St. 
75  Summer  St. 
165  Tremont  St. 

other  Stores: 
Cambridge, 
Salem  and 
Brockton 


BOSTON  11 


Andrew  J.  Lloyd 
Company 


Beattie  &  McGuire 

FAMOUS  FOR 

Silks,  Velvets,  Georgette  Crepes 
Dress  Goods,  Etc. 

Complete  and  Exclusive  Showing  of  New  Spring:  Merchandise  Now  on  Exhibit 

at  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices 

29  Temple  Place  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection  Over  Emerson's 
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The  ^^Outlook  for  the  Blind" 
and  its  Retiring  Editor 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Former  Acting  Director- 
General,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


N  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  founder  of  the  Outlook 
FOR  THE  Blind,  and  to  date  its  one  and  only 
editor,  writes  substantially  as  follows : 

"When  I  began  the  publication  of  the  Outlook  for 
THE  Blind  in  1907,  it  was  with  the  positive  hope  and 
expectation  that  a  national  organization  for  the  blind 
would  be  created  to  take  over  or  to  underwrite  this 
definite  piece  of  work.  I  have  dreamed  this  dream  for 
sixteen  years,  and  now  it  has  come  true." 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  writes  concern- 
ing the  Outlook  : 

"As  to  its  value,  I  cannot  but  think  this  great  as  a  co- 
ordinating organ  of  our  work.  Considering  that  its  form 
and  content  have  been  largely  a  one-man  enterprise,  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  been  mighty  good  and 
useful.  If  more  people  would  take  hold  and  really  help 
it,  it  would  be  made  more  useful,  of  course,  and  more 
interesting,  especially  to  those  who  thus  participate." 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  thor- 
ough, and  forward-looking  of  all  our  blind  men,  writes: 

"I  think  that  Mr.  Campbell  should  receive  credit  for 
having  built  up  and  carried  the  burden  of  this  publication 
which  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  more  than  any  one  force 
to  make  the  work  for  the  blind  a  national  movement  rather 
than  a  group  of  isolated,  independent  efforts." 

The  foregoing  three  paragraphs  tell  in  general  the  ex- 
cellent service  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  given  in 
work  for  the  blind  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  But 
they  do  not  tell  anything  of  the  time  and  work  which 
Mr.  Campbell  has  given  gratuitously  to  this  enterprise. 
Moreover,    Mr.    Campbell's    hope    long    deferred    of    a 


national  organization  to  underwrite  the  magazine,  realized  only  now  when  cir- 
cumstances have  borne  him  practically  beyond  the  pale  of  work  for  the  blind, 
is  a  spiritual  contribution  to  the  cause  which  can  never  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  material  values. 

Few  of  us  who  were  actively  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  as  far  back  as 
1907  will  fail  to  realize  that  we  are  all  working  together  these  days  with  infin- 
itely more  intelligence  and  sympathy  than  we  were  at  that  time.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  thoughtfully  watching  the  growth  of  work  for  the  blind  all  these 
years  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Irwin  that  no  one  agency  has  been  as  potent  as  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  in  bringing  this  work  to  a  point  where  it  may  be 
justly  termed  a  profession.  For  this,  in  all  common  justice,  the  lion's  share  of 
the  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Campbell.  When  the  rest  of  us,  having  done  our  daily 
tasks,  were  peacefully  sleeping,  the  editor  of  the  Outlook  must  have  been 
burning  his  midnight  oil  by  the  gallon,  and  renewing  his  faith  as  best  he  might 
in  the  ultimate  as  well  as  the  immediate  service  this  magazine  might  prove  to  be 
to  the  blind.  It  has  never  by  any  manner  of  means  measured  up  to  its  editor's 
ideal  of  what  it  should  be,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  that  any  other  person, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  have  accomplished  anything  approaching  what  he 
has  done.  Those  who  have  deprecated  the  value  of  the  Outlook  are,  in  the 
main,  those  who  have  contributed  little  if  anything  of  a  constructive  nature 
either  to  the  Outlook  itself  or  to  the  content  of  its  pages ;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  say  with  Mr.  Allen  that,  considering  it  has  been  largely  a  one-man  job,  and  a 
sideline  at  that,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  been  very  good  and  useful 
indeed.  Moreover,  had  more  of  the  leading  workers  for  the  blind  contributed  of 
their  best  thought  to  its  pages,  the  magazine  would,  of  course,  have  been  more 
valuable  to  us  all. 

As  it  stands,  the  pages  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  stretching  over  the 
past  sixteen  years,  contain  a  priceless  accumulation  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
profession  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  to  its  one  and  only  editor  belongs 
our  eternal  thanks  for  having  begged,  borrowed,  or  obtained  this  information 
from  a  preoccupied,  hard-working,  and  always  busy  profession. 

As  the  retiring  temporary  director-general  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  which  organization  is  now  taking  over  the  publication  of  the  Outlook, 
it  afYords  me  exceeding  great  pleasure  to  express  to  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  name 
of  the  Foundation — the  official  organ  of  the  profession,  the  dream  of  his  life — the 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  all  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Outlook,  for  the 
excellent  service  he  has  given  to  the  cause  during  these  many  years. 


American  Foundation  Headquarters 
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the  Blind  Orgmiizcs   Staff   and    Establishes 
arters    in    New    York    City 
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N  January  1,  1923,  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  BHnd 
established  permanent  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City. 
The  anouncement  is  one  of  general 
interest  among  all  concerned  with  work 
for  the  blind.  The  Foundation  was 
organized  and  incorporated  some  two 
years  ago  as  a  central  agency  for  nation- 
wide service  for  the  blind.  The  move- 
ment was  fostered  by  associations  and 
agencies,  state,  national  and  local,  in- 
terested in  the  blind,  and  the  plans  of 
organization  were  worked  out  with  care 
by  many  leaders  among  such  agencies. 
The  general  plan  of  the  Foundation, 
with  its  several  bureaus,  has  come  to  be 
generally  known.  The  period  interven- 
ing since  the  establishment  of  the  Foun- 
dation has  been  one  of  gradual  develop- 
ment for  all  the  plans  of  the  organiza- 
tion under  the  official  leadership  of  Mr. 
'M.  C.  Migel  of  New  York  City,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation ;  Mr.  H.  R. 
-Latimer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  Director- 
General  ;  together  with  an  Executive 
Committee  of  experienced  and  deeply 
interested  workers  for  the  blind.  The 
year  of  1921  was  one  of  developing  plans 
and  increasing  usefulness. 

At  meetings  held  on  October  26  and 
November  22,  1922,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  completed  plans  for  the  for- 
ward movement  which  is  now  fully  un- 
der wav.     The  offices  of  the  Foundation 


in  New  York  are  at  701  Hartford  Build- 
ing, 41  Union  Square  West,  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate  of  that  city 
has  been  called  to  the  office  of  Director- 
General  of  the  Foundation.  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Boston,  Massachusetts,  becomes 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Publicity,  and  Editor  of  the  Out- 
look FOR  THE  Blind,  as  now  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  formerly  Super-') 
visor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Ohio,  is  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research."^  The  Bureau 
of  Education  will  for  the  present  be 
directed  by  the  above-named  staff. 

These  workers  are  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  the  extensive  program  of  the 
Foundation  under  its  slogan  of  "Nation- 
wide Service  for  the  Blind,"  and  are 
everywhere  meeting  with  hearty  co- 
operation. Messrs.  Hayes  and  Irwin 
are  well  known  among  all  who  serve 
the  interests  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Nate 
comes  to  the  work  from  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent field  of  activity,  yet  one  whose 
requirements  are  analogous  in  many  im- 
portant respects  to  the  purposes  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
His  work  has  been  that  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     The  Ad- 
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ministrative  Committee  of  that  Board  in 
accepting  his  resignation  has  passed  the 
following  resolutions : 

"It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  accepts  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Nate  from  our  official  stafi", 
to  become  the  Director-General  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
We  regard  this  transfer  as  a  compliment 
both  to  Dr.  Nate  and  to  this  Board,  and 
are  glad  to  have  been  able  to  provide 
so  well  qualified  a  leader  for  such  a 
beneficent  undertaking. 

"We  desire  to  express  our  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  able  and  efficient 
service  Dr.  Nate  has  rendered  in  his  of- 
ficial relations  to  our  own  work.  His 
personal  qualities  have  commanded  our 
esteem.  His  many-sided  skill,  patience, 
industry,  and  courtesy  have  compelled 
our  admiration  and  respect.  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  he  has 
served  so  long  and  so  well  in  various 
important  official  capacities,  will  count 
him,  whatever  his  work  may  be,  as  al- 
ways among  her  active  and  honored  sons. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Committee  bids  Dr.  Nate  'God  speed.' 
We  anticipate  for  him  increasing  distinc- 
tion and  success  as  a  friend  and  helper 
of  those  who  live  in  the  darkness  of  one 
of  the  most  severe  of  human  handicaps. 
We  pray  that  in  his  new  duties  he  may 
be  blessed  and  that  he  may  be  a  blessing 
to  those  for  whom  he  labors.  We  know 
that  his  colleagues  will  promptly  find  in 
him  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed  and  a  brother  well  beloved." 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

The  appointment  of  Robert  B.  Irwin 
to  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of   Research   of   the   American   Founda- 


tion for  the  Blind  brings  to  this  new 
work  a  record  of  thorough  training  and 
wide  experience.  He  is  a  man  whose 
breadth  of  vision,  clarity  of  thought, 
open-mindness,  and  sympathy  make  him 
especially  adapted  for  such  a  position. 
An  unselfish  devotion  to  high  ideals,  to- 
gether with  sound  judgment  and  integ- 
rity in  carrying  them  out,  has  made  it 
possible  for  Mr.  Irwin  to  accomplish 
many  things  for  those  who  are  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  sight. 


In  1901  Mr.  Irwin  graduated  from  the"~^ 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind.y 
After  a  year  spent  as  a  traveling  sales- 
man he  entered  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, graduating  with  a  B.A.  degree  in 
1906.  In  1907  he  received  an  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Flarvard  University  and  spent 
two  additional  years  in  the  Flarvard 
Graduate  School.  The  school  year  of 
1908-1909  was  devoted  to  a  study  of 
work  for  the  blind  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Flanus  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
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tion  in  Harvard  University.  During 
this  year  he  traveled  about  the  country 
visiting  and  studying  on  the  ground  the 
work  of  the  best  institutions  and  organi- 
zations for  the  bhnd  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  to  ofifer. 

In  September,  1909,  he  was  called  to 
Cleveland  to  serve  as  director  of  indus- 
tries for  blind  men  under  the  Cleveland^ 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  to  organize/ 
and  supervise  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
The  following  year  he  relinquished  his 
position  with  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  to  give  his  full  time  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Cleveland  Classes  for 
the  Blind,  which  position  he  held  until 
February  of  1923  when  he  resigned  to 
become  Director  of  the  Research  Bureau 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  In  1915  Mr.  Irwin  was  invited 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  work  for  blind 
children  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  same  year 
was  engaged  during  part  time  to  act  as 
supervisor  of  the  reorganized  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  One  city  after  another  in 
Ohio  invited  Mr.  Irwin  to  organize  its 
classes  for  the  blind  and  to  act  as  super- 
visor of  this  work.  In  January,  1923, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  he  had  super- 
visory connections  with  departments  for 
the  blind  in  ten  cities  of  that  state. 

In  1916  Mr.  Irwin  served  on  a  com- 
mittee of  five  who  made  a  survey  of  the 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  In  1922  he  was  employed 
by  the  Minnesota  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  investigate  and  report  on  edu- 
cational work  carried  on  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota. 

In  1913  and  1914  Mr.  Irwin  served  on 
a  committee  of  two  citizens  to  act  with 


the  county  commissioners  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  the  administration  of  blind 
relief  of  Cuyahoga  County  in  which  the 
city  of  Cleveland  is  situated.  During 
this  time  the  blind  relief  of  that  county 
was  reorganized  in  accordance  with 
modern  social  practice.  In  1917  Mr. 
Irwin  was  engaged  by  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  blind  relief  administration  in 
eight  different  states.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  were  embodied  in  a 
monograph  which  has  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  blind  relief  legislation 
enacted  in  several  states  since  its  pub-  >»• 
lication. 

In    the    summers    of    1921    and    1922     ;,^"' 
Mr.  Irwin  conducted  a  course  for  home 
teachers  of  the  blind  at  Teachers'  Col-    - 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  acted 
as  editor  of  the  clear  type  series  of 
books,  which  includes  all  of  the  text 
books  used  in  sight  saving  classes  in  this 
country.  From  1911  to  1913  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Since  1917  he 
has  served  on  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  for  the  Blind.  In  1911  Mr. 
Irwin  organized  the  Howe  Publishing 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  for  twelve 
years  has  been  president  of  that  organi- 
zation. He  is  treasurer  of  the  American 
Association  of   Workers   for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  long  been  interested  in 
research  in  many  lines  connected  with 
various  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 
The  value  of  his  broad  experience  and 
seven  years  of  university  training  are 
enhanced  by  the  strength  of  a  fine  per- 
sonality, which  fit  him  pre-eminently  for 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Research 
Bureau  of  the  American  Foundation. 
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CHARLES   B.  HAYES 

When  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  BHnd  appointed  its  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Publicity, 
and  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  it  took  unto  itself  a  man  born  in 
Massachusetts,  having  a  Clark  College 
education  and  one  who  for  the  most  part 
of  his  life  has  dealt  with  human  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  had  wide  scope  for  his 
development.  For  several  years  he 
taught  in  private  and  public  schools  in 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  York 
City.  In  1912  he  was  Director  of  the 
Cathedral  Schools  in  Havana,  Cuba. 
Later  he  took  a  special  course  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy — 
now  School  of  Social  Work — and  for 
five  years  he  was  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  where  he  organized  and  directed 
the  Brooklyn  Exchange  and  Training 
School   for  the  Blind. 

In  March,  1917,  Mr.  Hayes,  with  as- 
sociate workers,  gave  the  first  lectures 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University.  In 
1917  he  was  appointed  as  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  In  1918  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  reorganized 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  McCall  appointed  Mr. 
Hayes  a  member  and  Director  of  the 
Commission  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

In  1919  Vice-President  Calvin  T. 
Coolidge,  then  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, appointed  Mr.  Hayes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  to  study  the 
question  relating  to  rehabilitating  the 
war  and  civilian  disabled  in  Massa- 
chusetts. During  this  year  Mr.  Hayes 
Avas   elected   secretarv   to   the   American 


Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
which  office  he  now  holds.  In  1920  he 
was  again  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  a  special  Commis- 
sion relative  to  the  Registration,  Care 
and  Relief  of  Blind  Persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In   1921,  with  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 


Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Hayes  organized  a  Department  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  Department  has  completed  its 
third  course  of  lectures  with  Mr.  Allen 
as  its  Director. 

In  1922  Governor  Channing  H.  Cox 
appointed  Mr.  Hayes  a  member  of  a 
Special  Commission  for  the  Handi- 
capped in  Massachusetts.  Among  other 
connections  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation   for   Promoting   the   Interests   of 
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the  Adult  Blind ;  Treasurer  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Association  of  Boston  and 
member  of  the  Loan  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts   Traders'   Union. 

With  a  long  and  valuable  experience 
behind  him,  Mr.  Hayes  is  well  fitted  for 
the  work  with  the  American  Foundation, 
and  workers  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
will  await  with  interest  the  development 
of  plans  and  ideals  of  the  Foundation 
which  are  under  his  direction. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DICTA- 
PHONE OPERATOR  WITHOUT 
SIGHT 

By  Marian  C.  Sibley 
The   future   of  the   dictaphone   opera- 
tor without  sight  offers  all  the  possibilities 
and  promise  of  the  open  door.  .  In  the 
modern  world  with  its  demand  for  con- 


centrated efficiency  the  position  of  the 
dictaphone  is  irrevocably  established. 
Given  a  person  of  well  rounded  educa- 
tion, sound  business  training,  and  zvith- 
out  sight,  you  have  concentrated  efficiency 
in  the  transcriber — "without  sight"  be- 
cause the  chances  of  distraction  for  the 


blind  person  with  ears  harnessed  to  a 
dictaphone  are  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  countless  claims  on  the  eye  and,  as 
often  as  not,  on  the  ear  and  tongue  of 
the  operator  "handicapped"  with  sight, 
because  the  blind  person's  coordination 
of  ear,  brain,  and  finger  is  from  very 
necessity  unusually  well  developed.  And 
the  blind  worker  gives  unreservedly  cer- 
tain qualities  for  which  there  can  be  no 
financial  remuneration — loyalty,  interest 
in  work  for  work's  sake,  a  determination 
to  make  good  because  he  must — invalu- 
able qualities  these  in  the  face  of  present 
day  restlessness  and  strife. 

Accomplishments  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent constitute  inevitable  stepping  stones 
to  future  developments.  I  can  account 
for  the  past  of  one  sightless  operator 
only,  but  from  what  I  know  regarding 
the  excellent  work  of  others  this  narra- 
tive is  dull  in  comparison. 

From  September,  1918,  to  September, 
1922,  I  was  employed  by  the  American 
Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  dictaphone  operator,  one 
among  five  to  ten  sighted  transcribers. 
Each  typewriter  in  the  department  was 
equipped  with  a  cyclometer ;  each  typist 
recorded  actual  time  spent  in  typing. 
Frequently  my  name  headed  the  list ;  it 
was  never,  I  think,  below  second  place. 
There  was  one  girl  who  might  have  put 
me  to  shame  in  the  matter  of  speed  and 
production  but  for  her  less  concentrated 
application  to  work.  Supervisor  not  ex- 
cluded, not  one  in  the  department  pos- 
sessed a  better  English  training  than 
mine.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  service 
rendered  my  office  mates  in  suggesting 
correct  usage  and  construction  and  "lis- 
tening in"  on  their  cylinders  more  than 
ofifset  the  necessity  for  rectifying  my 
typographical  errors.     How  often  I  en- 
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vied  a  certain  blind  typist  who  makes  an 
average  of  but  one  error  a  day ! 

Cylinders  were  given  out  in  rotation, 
and  there  was  no  difference  made  in  my 
case  except  to  assign  to  me  many  cylin- 
ders the  accurate  transcription  of  which 
required  rather  broader  educational  back- 
ground. Often,  too,  the  very  weakest, 
scratchiest  records  were  reserved  for  me 
or  turned  over  to  me  after  the  girls  had 
given  them  up  as  hopeless.  Once  I  really 
enjoyed  transcribing  a  broken  cylinder 
that  had  to  be  held  on  the  machine  by 
elastic  bands — but  that  was  in  the  days 
before  speed  became  the  slogan. 

When  the  Underwood  was  replaced 
throughout  the  plant  by  the  Noiseless 
typewriter,  I  might  have  kept  to  my  old 
machine  so  it  was  whispered  to  me  by 
some  one  not  in  authority,  but  I  took  the 
plunge  with  the  rest,  despite  misgivings 
and  difficulties  at  first.  Now  I  prefer 
the  Noiseless  typewriter  to  any  other 
make.  This  is  only  another  instance 
proving  it  unnecessary  to  show  special 
favors  to  the  person  without  sight. 

Not  only  have  I  the  satisfaction  of  an 
assured  welcome  if  ever  I  choose  to  re- 
turn to  the  service  of  The  American 
Optical  Company,  but  there  is  the  far 
more  gratifying  realization  that  the  posi- 
tion I  once  held  offers  a  future  for  a 
sightless  successor. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  em- 
ployers will  know  from  experience  that 
the  transcriber  without  sight  represents 
a  one  hundred  per  cent,  investment. 
With  each  of  us  now  employed  working 
earnestly  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  there  will  eventually  be  positions 
for  all  who  wish  them.  It  is  because  the 
future  is  today  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent, confident  force  that  I  believe  so 
strongly  in  the   felicitous   future  of  the 


dictaphone  operator  without  sight,  a  fu- 
ture that  is  just  around  the  corner  of 
tomorrow. 


THE   WUNDERMOP 

History  and  Development  of  the  Famous 

Industry  for   the  Blind. 

By  Frederick  W.  Pendergast. 

The  "Wtindermop,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  shop 
employment  for  blind  people  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken. This  industry  became  possible  through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  blind  man,  who,  after  trying  out  other 
available  crafts,  discovered  that  the  best  and  ecusiest 
form  of  employment  for  the  blind  consisted  in  working 
yarn.  The  result  of  his  experiments  was  his  invention 
of  the  Wundermop,  which  has  proved  its  merits  by  an 
annual  increase  of  sales  from  sixteen  hundred  dollars 
in  1906  to  seventy-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents  in  1922,  and  this 
without  special  effort  along  selling  lines.  Better  yet  is 
the  fact  that  the  Wundermop  has  always  paid  all  its 
employees  good  wages  in  addition  to  all  other  expenses 
of  the  mop  department,  with  a  large  margin  over  to 
assist  in  carrying^  the  other  industries.  Mop  work, 
therefore,  is  heartily  indorsed  as  the  simplest  and  most 
profitable  industry  for  the  blind  so  far  brought  to  our 
knowledge. — The   Editor. 

Mop  manufacturing  is  the  best  indus- 
try possible  for  blind  men  and  women. 
I  have  tried  everything  I  could  think  of, 
but  always  came  back  to  mop  work. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  turned  my 
attention  to  manufacturing  mop  handles, 
obtaining  a  patent  on  a  form  of  clamp  or 
mop-holder.  After  selling  these  for  some 
time,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
special  mop  to  go  with  the  handle.  I 
applied  for  a  patent  on  this  new  mop,  and 
manufactured  and  sold  Wundermops  for 
about  a  year  before  leasing  both  the  mop 
and  the  handle  patents  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which 
was  just  beginning  to  seek  the  establish- 
ment of  industries  for  blind  persons  on 
their  lists  who  needed  assistance  and 
were  able  to  work.  Through  this  activity 
came  the  appointment  of  a  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  under  control  of 
the  state  government,  now  consolidated 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
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iis  the  Division  of  the  Blind.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  took 
over  all  industries  started  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  latter  continuing  its  oversight 
of  welfare  activities.  I  was  employed  by 
the  Commission  for  about  two  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  mop  department. 
During  this  period  the  mop  trade  devel- 
oped rapidly,  the  selling  end  being  han- 
dled chiefly  by  my  brother,  John  A.  Pen- 
dergast,  who  sold  Wundermops  to  all  the 


principal  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
as  well  as  to  many  of  the  large  office 
buildings  and  municipal  departments 
throughout  Greater  Boston.  He  also 
started  the  sale  of  Wundermops  in  New 
York  City,  which  was  eventually  handled 
by  a  jobber  named  Samuel  Lewis,  who 
has  supplied  some  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Departments  and  has  distributed 
the  mops  through  many  large  cities. 

From  the  very  first,  the  Wundermop 
industry  proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 


It  grew  rapidly,  and  always  has  paid  a 
considerable  margin  of  profit  over  and 
above  all  operating  expenses,  helping 
carry  the  other  departments  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Commission  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

It  is  not  essential  that  industries  for 
the  blind  shall  depend  upon  subsidies.  I 
expect  to  see  them  become  self-support- 
ing. 

The  advantage  of  working  yarn  is  very 
plain  to  be  seen.  Yarn  comes  in  skeins 
or  long  chains,  and  can  be  handled  by 
almost  any  blind  person  with  little  or  no 
waste.  That  is,  we  can  cut  off  twelve 
ounces  of  yarn  and  make  a  twelve-ounce 
mop.  What  little  trimming  there  is  on 
the  ends  of  the  yarn  after  the  mop  is 
made  is  not  enough  to  count  as  waste; 
besides,  yarn  does  not  require  sorting  or 
sizing,  or  dyeing,  or  any  other  extra 
work,  as  in  the  case  of  broom  corn  which 
also  requires  more  or  less  seeing  help. 
Mops  can  be  made  entirely  by  blind  peo- 
ple, by  women  as  well  as  by  men.  They 
are  easy  to  put  up  in  packages,  and  can 
be  shipped  separately  from  the  handles 
when  desired.  Moreover,  mops  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  brooms  and  brushes  to  a 
very  noticeable  extent,  thus  yearly  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  staple  article. 
In  years  gone  by,  mops  were  used  only 
for  scrubbing  purposes,  now  they  are 
utilized  in  all  kinds  of  cleaning.  Where 
protected  by  a  patent,  and  that  patent 
held  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
w^orkers,  a  mop  that  has  demonstrated 
unusually  marketable  qualities  is,  beyond 
argument,  the  article  to  exploit. 

In  connection  with  the  facts  just  stat- 
ed, I  may  add  that  I  have  obtained  re- 
cently two  patents  on  mops  that  will 
cover  every  variety  in  size  and  use  re- 
quired in  the  mop  line.     The  processes 
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are  so  simple  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
feasible  for  all  institutions  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  to  undertake  their 
manufacture,  since  no  seeing  help  is 
needed,  except  possibly,  for  instruction 
at  the  outset.     I  am  holding  these  two 
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patents,  as  I  have  held  that  on  the  Wun- 
dermop,  to  provide  industry  for  the  blind. 
I  have  proved  out  the  merits  of  these 
new  mops  by  placing  them  on  the  market 
during  the  last  year,  and  find  that  they 
meet  with  ready  sales  and  good  profits. 
I  think  they  have  a  future  superior  to 
the  Wundermop. 

I  have  been  working  on  these  and 
other  patents  since  establishing  the  Wun- 
dermop with  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  from  whose  employ 
I  withdrew  for  the  purpose  of  further 
experiments  on  mops  and  brooms,  seek- 


ing to  discover  what  are  the  most  prac- 
tical forms  of  these  articles  blind  people 
could  manufacture  in  addition  to  the 
Wundermop.  I  obtained  four  broom  pat- 
ents for  manufacture  from  fibre  without 
use  of  broom  corn,  as  well  as  several 
other  mop  patents.  After  all  these  years 
of  study  and  experimenting,  I  recom- 
mend mop  manufacturing  to  all  institu- 
tions for  employment  of  the  blind. 


MACHINE   SHOE   REPAIRING 

By  Melvin  Haslip 
Last  winter  I  was  out  of  employment, 
with  a  mother  depending  on  me  and  a 
home  partly  paid  for.  What  to  do  I 
did  not  know.  A  friend  told  me  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Angove,  State  Supervisor 
of  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Work  in  Mich- 
igan, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Well,  I  went.  We  had  a  talk 
and  in  a  very  short  time  he  found  out 
what  I  could  best  do.  I  asked  him  to  get 
me  a  job  in  a  factory.  Without  raising  ' 
my  hopes,  the  Rehabilitation  Division 
tried  hard  to  locate  a  factory  job  for  me, 
but  thousands  of  skilled  men  were  walk- 
ing the  streets  and  chances  were  small. 
Two  days  later  I  called  at  his  office,  only 
to  find  that  there  was  no  chance  of  get- 
ting in  a  shop,  as  men  were  being  laid  off 
daily.  This  was  during  the  time  of  the 
industrial  unrest.  We  discussed  various 
occupations  which  seemed  practical  for 
])lind  men  to  work  at,  and  we  finally  de- 
cided that  shoe  repairing  was  worth  try- 
ing. I  had  repaired  my  old  shoes  by 
nailing  a  piece  of  leather  on  over  the 
original  sole,  but  never  had  seen  a  ma- 
chine used  in  this  line  of  work.  We  , 
talked  it  over  and  on  the  sixth  of  June 
last  the  Rehabilitation  Division  sent  me 
to  Saginaw  as  a  tjainee  in  the  shoe  repair     ) 
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Michigan's  sightless  shoe  repair  shop.  Standing  at  the  finishing  machvne  in  the  rear  is  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Perrigo,  instructor,  himself  totally  blind.  At  his  left  is  Mr.  Melvin  Haslip,  the  first  apprentice  and  graduate. 
Since  this  picture  was  taken,  additional  machinery  has  been  provided  and  the  shop  has  been  remodeled  so 
that  the  men  may  be  seem  at  work  from  the  main  thoroughfare.  The  first  man  on  the  left  has  only  been 
blind  two  years. 


shop.  There  was  a  lot  to  learn,  and  be- 
lieve me,  I  did  not  let  an  opportunity  of 
finding  out  anything  pertaining  to  shoes 
go  by. 

This  shop  in  Saginaw  was  made  pos- 
sible because  Mr.  Perrigo,  a  blind  man, 
applied  to  the  Rehabilitation  Division  for 
assistance.  Through  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  State  Supervisor,  it  was 
learned  that  Mr.  Perrigo  had  made  some 
progress  as  a  shoe  repairman  on  his  own 
initiative.  His  desire  was  to  move  to 
a  larger  town  and  start  up  in  business. 
The  State  Division  of  Rehabilitation  rec- 
ommended Saginaw  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  a  good  sized  town  and  would 
offer  enough  custom  trade  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Second,  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  is  located  there.     If  the  enter- 


prise proved  successful,  other  blind  peo- 
ple could  be  trained  at  the  shop  and  their 
board  and  room  taken  care  of  at  the 
Institution.  A  building  was  rented  and 
I  was  sent  there  to  assist  Mr.  Perrigo. 
When  I  arrived  there  I  found  nothing 
but  an  old  store  with  a  lot  of  machinery 
in  crates,  shipped  there  by  Mr.  Perrigo 
from  his  former  home  in  Lake  View, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Perrigo,  the  owner  and 
instructor,  and  myself  set  to  work  build- 
mg  benches,  shelves,  etc.  Then  came  the 
day  for  us,  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  work. 

Training  green  hands  was  started,  and 
with  great  results.  The  men  were  kept 
busy  nine  hours  per  day.  I  was  the  first 
trainee  and  felt  blue  when  we  went  to 
the  wholesale  house  to  purchase  a  supply 
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of  material  for  the  shop  and  found  that 
the  men  in  charge  thought  we  had  gone 
fooHsh  and  did  not  care  to  sell  to  us. 
^Ir.  Perrigo  bought  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  stock,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
store.  A  few  days  passed,  and  these 
men  called  at  the  training  agency  to 
watch  us  work.  They  told  other  shoe  re- 
pairmen, and  in  a  short  time  the  most 
skilled  repairmen  in  Saginaw  had  called 
on  us  to  see  a  blind  man  work.  They 
gave  us  many  new  points,  and  all  that 
was  said  was,  "If  you  want  anything,  just 
call  on  me," 

Mr.  Perrigo  started  me  in  heel  work. 
Found  this  very  easy,  consequently  was 
advanced  a  step  very  shortly.  The  next 
was  nailing  on  a  tap.  This  was  more 
difficult,  and  somewhat  slow  for  me,  as 
he  used  an  awl  for  making  the  holes  for 
the  nails.  I  tried  nailing  without  one  as 
sighted  men  do.  Since  then  a  pegging 
awl  is  no  more  of  a  friend  to  me  than  it 
is  to  my  more  fortunate  brothers.  Next 
came  the  finishing  machine.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  sand  my  fingers,  but 
decided  mighty  quickly  that  this  was  not 
the  thing  to  do.  The  next  pair  finished 
on  this  machine  looked  like  new  to  me, 
they  were  so  smooth,  arid  I  rejoiced  over 
it,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
workmanship  was  very  far  from  perfect. 

Now  came  the  sewed  soles.  Mr.  Per- 
rigo had  a  Gritzner  sole-sewer,  and  it  was 
with  this  machine  that  I  learned  to  sew 
on  soles. 

Plaving  worked  for  forty-six  months 
in  a  large  industrial  shop,  and  knowing 
something  about  machinery,  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  machines 
Mr.  Perrigo  had  in  his  shop.  The  Gritz- 
ner sewing  machine  is  a  very  practical 
stitcher  for  blind  men  to  use.  However, 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  what  this  ma- 


chine could  accomplish  so  I  made  a  few 
inquiries  about  the  regular  power  stitcher 
usually  found  in  an  up-to-date  shoe  re- 
pair shop.  One  day  I  went  to  visit  the 
largest  shop  in  town,  and  the  manager 
showed  me  a  Victor  Rough-Rounder  and 
allowed  me  to  trim  some  shoes  on  it. 
Now  appears  a  heel  saw.  This  was  ex- 
plained to  me,  and  an  opportunity  to 
operate  it  with  the  proper  result.  By 
this  time  all  of  the  machines  which  had 
been  used  in  shoe  repairing  by  sighted 
people  had  proved  practical  for  blind 
people  except  a  power  stitcher,  and  this 
he  would  not  allow  me  to  touch.  I  went 
home  rather  blue  but  feeling  confident 
that  a  stitcher  was  made  which  a  blind 
person  could  operate  even  though  my 
friend  thought  it  impossible.  The  very 
next  day  a  gentleman  called  at  our  shop 
and  asked  the  instructor  if  he  wanted  to 
buy  a  stitcher.  I  spoke  up  and  asked  the 
price  of  the  machine.  Then  I  asked  the 
make  of  it.  He  told  me  it  was  a  Landis ; 
well,  I  had  never  heard  of  a  Landis,  but 
thought  it  was  my  only  chance.  Then 
with  fear  I  asked  him  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  try  it  out  if  I  would  come  over  to 
his  town,  and  he  told  me  he  would.  I 
was  broke,  and  in  a  strange  place,  but 
above  all  could  not  allow  this  opportunity 
to  slip  by,  so  I  sold  toilet  goods  after 
hours,  earned  my  expenses,  and  went 
over  there.  Found  on  arriving  that  the 
machine  was  an  old  one  well  worn  out, 
and  was  not  connected  with  the  power 
so  I  could  try  it  out.  Turned  it  over 
several  times  and  examined  it  very  close- 
ly, and  was  convinced  we  could  operate 
one  of  them.  Returned  home  and  found 
a  message  there  for  me  to  call  at  a  given 
numl)er.  I  called  and  found  a  foreigner 
tliere.  I  asked  him  who  wanted  me.  He 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  buy  a  Landis. 
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I  told  him  I  had  just  looked  at  one.  "Me 
got  a  new  one,"  he  said,  and  took  me  to 
it.  He  placed  my  hands  on  the  machine 
and  then  showed  me  the  parts  so  rapidly 
that  I  could  not  comprehend  the  mech- 
anism so  very  well.  Then  he  told  me  to 
try  it.  I  shook  with  fear,  but  tried  it 
out.  The  firm  was  written  to  and  they 
sent  their  instructor  up  on  a  Sunday. 
From  noon  until  after  midnight  we 
worked  on  the  stitcher,  doing  a  great 
many  things,  and  the  instructor  will  tell 
you  that  I  made  as  good  a  record  as  a 
sighted  man. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  Michigan  has  opened  to  the 
blind  one  of  the  best  trades  known  to  our 
people,  and  yet  it  only  cost  the  state  a 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  training 
a  blind  man  in  this  line  of  work.  Seven 
other  young  men,  totally  blind,  are  now 
learning  the  trade  and  making  enviable 
records. 

Machinery  Required 

Quotations  recently  made  by  the 
Champion  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri : 

6  No.    2    Jacks    with    15    lasts    and    patching 

block,    @    $23.50    _ $141.00 

1  Combination   sole  cutter  and  skiver 27.00 

1  Peerless    stitcher    with    foot    power 530.00 

1  Champion    patching    machine    85.00 

1  Dustless   space   saver   finisher   with   motor..  165.00 

6  Sets   individual  tools    @   approx.   $12.00....  72.00 

HANDIWORK  OF  BLIND  WOMEN 
Preparation   of   Work 

By  Frances  S.  Reed 
Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind 
Material  is  prepared  for  home  work- 
ers by  experienced  cutters,  garments  are 
accurately  cut  by  the  use  of  a  power 
machine.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  garments  be  cut  properly  in  order 
for  a  blind  worker  to  produce  market- 


able articles.  Aprons  are  folded  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  worker  without  sight, 
and  living  alone,  can  join  the  band  and 
gores  and  adjust  the  pocket  so  that  all 
work  will  be  uniform.  The  cut  gar- 
ment with  thread  and  trimming  is  mailed 
by  parcel  post  to  the  worker,  who  is 
charged  with  the  material  at  the  whole- 
sale price,  a  ledger  account  being  opened 
with  the  worker.  When  the  garments 
are  made  they  are  returned  in  the  same 
way  and  if  they  pass  inspection  are 
pressed,  marked,  and  placed  in  stock ;  the 
worker  is  credited  with  the  material  and 
a  check  in  payment  for  her  work,  to- 
gether with  another  consignment  of 
work,  is  mailed  her. 

Sighted  Supervision 

Adequate  sighted  supervision,  both  in 
preparing  the  garments  for  the  blind 
worker  and  inspecting  the  finished  ar- 
ticle, is  of  the  utmost  importance  if  the 
highest  standard  of  workmanship  is  to 
be  maintained.  The  natural  tendency  to 
accept  an  article  although  it  is  slightly 
defective  rather  than  offend  the  blind 
worker  is  a  grave  mistake  and  even- 
tually results  in  an  injustice  to  the  work- 
er. The  seeing  friends  and  neighbors 
of  a  blind  person  make  a  mistake  in  ex- 
pressing admiration  over  the  workman- 
ship of  a  blind  friend  when  it  is  not 
perfect,  thus  leading  her  to  believe  that 
it  is  far  superior  to  anything  a  person 
with  perfect  vision  could  produce ;  and 
when  the  same  article  is  returned  to  the 
worker  by  the  supervisor  of  the  Home 
Work  Department  with  an  explanation 
that  it  is  imperfectly  made  or  soiled,  the 
worker  feels  that  she  is  being  unjustly 
treated. 

The  expense  to  the  state  in  providing 
instruction  for  the  home  worker  is  great 
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and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  concerned 
to  equip  the  pupils  so  that  as  far  as  the 
particular  line  of  work  they  have  spe- 
cialized in  is  concerned,  they  can  always 
be  depended  upon,  and  are  capable  of 
working  independent  of  any  organiza- 
tion should  they  be  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources. 

Quality  of  Material 
The  quality  of  material  purchased  for 
this  particular  work  should  be  of  a  high 
grade.  The  material  is  handled  more  by 
the  blind  than  by  the  seeing  worker,  every 
article  is  basted  before  it  is  sewed,  and 
an  inferior  quality  of  material  will  show 
wear  from  handling.  When  the  work  is 
financed  with  state  funds,  frequently 
the  raw  material  is  purchased  through 
the  state  purchasing  agent,  and  the 
material  is  not  always  of  a  quality  that 
is  in  demand  by  the  public.  The  secret 
of  success  in  manufacturing  garments  by 
the  blind  to  be  entered  in  competition  in 


the  business  world  with  the  factory  made 
garment,  is  in  the  selection  of  material, 
not  only  regarding  quality  but  designs 
and  colors  as  well.  In  Ohio  the  pur- 
chasing agent  employed  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  is  also  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  of  sales,  this  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, because  of  contact  with  the  buy- 
ing public  she  is  in  a  position  to  know 
what  material  is  in  demand.  The  same 
standard  of  workmanship  for  the  sight- 
less that  is  required  of  the  seeing  must 
be  maintained.  The  patronage  of  the 
pu1)lic  is  solicited  because  of  the  quality 
of  the  articles  offered  for  sale  and  not 
from  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  handi- 
capped worker. 

Capacity   of   Production 
Capacity  of  production  must  be  regu- 
lar and  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mand at   all   periods   of   the  year.     The 
home    worker    should    be    made    to    feel 
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the  responsibility  of  the  position  she 
holds  toward  the  Commission  and  to 
understand  that  she  must  not  only  do  her 
work  well,  but  systematically  and  to  be 
dependable.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
home  worker  to  report  early  in  the  fall 
that  she  will  not  be  able  to  work  for  the 
Commission  until  after  Christmas  be- 
cause of  private  orders.  This  interferes 
with  the  Sales  Department  of  the  Com- 
mission, at  a  time  of  the  year  when  stock 
is  naturally  running  low  and  when  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  merchandise.  It 
reflects  on  the  management  when  the 
purchaser  cannot  find  in  stock  the  arti- 
cles carried  throughout  the  year.  Since 
the  department  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home  workers  they  should 
be  made  to  feel  their  responsibility  just 
as  forcibly  as  though  they  were  employed 
in  a  shop  or  factory. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education  and 
providing  occupation  and  employment 
for  the  blind  adult,  great  progress  has 
been  made,  from  the  standpoint  of  how 
far  it  is  possible  for  the  blind  home 
worker  to  earn  a  living  wage,  the  result 
is  not  so  encouraging. 

It  is  universally  recognized  among 
workers  for  the  adult  blind  that  main- 
taining a  Home  Work  Department  is  the 
most  expensive  operation  of  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  It  is  possible  to 
operate  shops  for  blind  men  at  various 
trades  along  business  lines,  and  to  a  large 
•degree  make  them  self-supporting.  This 
is  not  true,  however,  with  the  work  for 
blind  women  conducted  in  their  homes 
under  the  supervision,  first,  of  a  home 
teacher  and,  later,  a  supervisor  and  field 
Avorker.  The  efficient  home  worker  can- 
not acquire  sufficient  speed  to  enable  her 
when  paid  on  a  piece  basis  to  become 
entirely  self-supporting. 


Overhead  Expense 

Included  in  the  overhead  expense  of 
this  department  is  the  salary  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent,  the  supervisor  and  her 
assistants  employed  in  the  department 
where  the  work  is  prepared;  this  in- 
cludes, cutters,  presser,  folder,  stock 
clerk,  shipping  clerk  and  saleswoman.  All 
this  together  with  transportation  charges, 
rent,  heat,  light,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  is 
charged  against  the  appropriation  classi- 
fied as,  contributions  to  make  good  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  In  other  words  the  state  bears 
this  expense  which,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
state  or  county  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy 
in  caring  for  the  home  worker  in  an 
institution  at  as  great  or  even  greater  ex- 
pense, and  would  not  be  providing  the 
occupation  which  brings  with  it  happi- 
ness and  contentment  and  to  a  degree 
independence. 

Selling  Merchandise  Made  by  the  Blind 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  home  work. 
The  method  of  disposing  of  the  articles 
made  by  the  blind  differs  in  the  various 
states.  In  some  states  articles  are  re- 
ceived on  consignment,  the  worker  pro- 
viding material  as  well  as  labor;  in  other 
states  merchandise  is  delivered  at  a  cen- 
tral point  where  sales  are  conducted  by 
representatives  of  associations  or  com- 
missions for  the  blind  with  the  assistance 
of  volunteer  workers  representing  vari- 
ous club  and  church  organizations. 

In  Ohio  the  state  has  made  an  appro- 
priation of  a  working  capital  which  is 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material 
and  blind  labor.  This  fund  is  kept  ro- 
tating from  the  receipts  and  sales,  there- 
fore,  the   stock  must  be  converted  into 
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cash  systematically  in  order  to  keep  the 
workers  regularly  employed,  home  work- 
ers being  paid  for  their  labor  when  the 
finished  article  is  received. 

The  plainer  articles  such  as  various 
styles  of  aprons,  dress  containers,  and 
tea  towels  are  sold  direct  to  department 
stores  in  large  quantities  at  wholesale 
rates  on  a  purely  business  basis.  This 
keeps  the  stock  moving  and  provides 
regular  employment  for  the  women  mak- 
ing the  plainer  articles. 

The  fancy  articles  such  as  linens, 
knitted  and  crocheted  garments,  rugs, 
baskets,  etc.,  are  sold  at  retail. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  retail  de- 
partments are  conducted  in  department 
stores  where  space  is  donated  by  the  firm 
for  this  purpose,  the  only  expense  being 
the  salary  of  a  saleswoman,  which  is 
paid  from  the  funds  of  an  organization 
for  the  blind. 

Special  salesrooms  where  only  articles 
made  by  the  blind  are  sold  are  found  in 
a  number  of  cities.  Special  exhibits  and 
sales  are  conducted  at  hotels,  at  summer 
resorts,  and  at  state  and  county  fairs. 

Home  workers  frequently  handle  the 
plainer  articles  on  a  commission  basis  in 
the  smaller  towns  where  there  is  no  spe- 
cial department  for  the  blind.  Club  and 
church  women  take  an  active  part  in 
advertising  and  assisting  in  the  sale  of 
the  merchandise  made  by  the  blind.  In 
some  cities  every  club  woman  has  pledged 
to  buy  at  least  one  dollar's  worth  at  the 
department  for  the  blind  during  the  year, 
in  other  cities  the  various  organizations 
are  represented  at  the  department  by 
members  assisting  the  saleswoman,  each 
organization  or  club  being  assigned  a 
week  at  the  department  during  the  month. 

In  one  city  a  day  is  set  aside  each  year 
known  as  "Towel  Day"  when  every  club 


and  church  woman  is  interested  in  dis- 
posing of  tea  towels  both  at  retail  and 
wholesale  rates,  frequently  selling  out 
the  entire  stock  of  this  article  which 
accumulates  in  large  quantities  since  a 
big  percentage  of  the  blind  women  can 
do  nothing  more  difficult  than  hem 
towels. 

Wholesale — Department  Stores 
Articles  made  by  blind  men  and 
women  are  found  in  the  largest  depart- 
ment stores  in  eighteen  states,  purchased 
from  a  commission  for  the  blind  in 
wholesale  lots.  In  one  state  where  a 
wholesale  department  is  maintained,  mer- 
chandise amounting  to  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  is  disposed 
of.  While  there  is  a  loss  in  selling  mer- 
chandise made  by  the  blind  at  wholesale 
this  is  partially  retrieved  by  a  profit  on 
certain  articles  sold  at  retail.  The  only 
object  in  offering  this  merchandise  at 
wholesale  is  the  fact  that  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  women  making  the 
plainer  articles  regularly  employed,  and 
they  are  usually  dependent  on  their  earn- 
ing for  a  large  part  of  their  living,  also 
it  keeps  the  stock  moving,  thus  avoiding 
a  loss  on  account  of  depreciation. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 

University 
Statement  from  Dr.  Henry  W.  Holmes, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  Harvard  University 

It  seems  to  nie  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
professional  training  for  teachers  of  the  lilind._  The 
teaching  of  the  blind  calls  for  the  understanding  of 
educational  problems  the  ordinary  teacher  never  meets. 
It  calls  for  a  faith  in  education  which  will  sometimes 
be  pressed  harder  than  the  faith  of  the  ordinary 
professional  worker.  And  there  are  special  technical 
skills  to  be  acquired,  which  will  come  from  experience 
only  if  experience  is  interpreted  and  illuminated  by 
study.  The  education  of  the  blind  is  a  great  field  for 
service,  because  it  has  strong  claims  on  the  human 
symj)athy  of  the  teaclier  and  presents  so  many  chal- 
lenging problems   for   him   to   grapple   with. 

This  season's  so-called  Harvard  class 
on   the   Education   of   the   Blind,   which 
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Mr.  Allen  repeated  from  last  year's, 
closed  its  session  February  3,  1923,  with 
a  three-hour  written  examination.  There 
were  30  lectures,  covering  50  hours,  for 
the  course  included  a  two-day  confer- 
ence of  the  active  home  teachers  of  New 
England.  The  assisting  lecturers  were 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  Miss 
Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Miss  Rose  Trainor 
and  Lady  Campbell.  Thirteen  students 
attended,  nine  states  and  the  Empire  of 
Japan  being  represented.  Four  of  these 
were  teachers  in  actual  service ;  four, 
candidates  to  do  home  teaching;  two,  to 
do  school  teaching;  one  was  a  local 
worker  for  the  blind;  one,  an  expert 
dictaphone  typist ;  and  one,  a  govern- 
ment representative  sent  abroad  to  study 
and  report  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf. 

The  topics  treated  by  lecture  were  24, 
mostly  historical,  past  and  present,  and 
descriptive. 

The  certificate  awarded  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Graduate  School  of  Education 

Cambridge,    Massachusetts, 
February  28,    1923. 

Miss was   a   regular   student   of   the 

extension  half-course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
given  by  this  School  during  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1922-23,  has  done  the  required  reading,  inspected  the 
required  agencies,  and  passed  the  required  examina- 
tion. She  resided  for  the  half-year  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, participating  in  its  life,  observing  its  school  ac- 
tivities, and  successfully  doing  supervised  teaching  in 
its  classes. 

Signed  by  the  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
Director,    Perkins    Institution    for    the     Blind     (In- 
structor in  Charge   of  the  Course) 
Director    (to   February   1,    1923)    of  the   Division   of 
the    Blind,    Massachusetts    Department    of    Educa- 
tion   (Lecturer)" 


The  object  of  this  course  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  is  to  lift  the  subject 
in  both  private  and  public  estimation. 
Though  primarily  for  present  or  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  the  blind  and  workers 
for  them,  it  is  not  academically  a  normal 
course,  but  rather  general,  covering  as  it 
tries  to  do  a  considerable  variety  of  sub- 
jects directly  concerned  with  blindness 
and  the  blind.  The  required  reading 
serves  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  existing  publi- 
cations on  hlindiana,  and  to  make  them 
feel  that  what  we  now  properly  term  a 
work  may  some  day  become  a  profession. 
The  association  of  it  with  a  great  uni- 
versity is  significant. 

Announcements  and  descriptions  of  the 
course  have  been  widely  sent  out  to  all 
individuals  known  to  be  directly  inter- 
ested, and  also  to  every  college  depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Sociology  in  the 
country.  The  students  of  it  the  year 
before  this  came  from  four  countries 
and  called  themselves  *'The  International 
Class."  Candidates  applying  for  next 
season's  class  include  one  from  Belgium 
and  one  from  India. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  aims,  scope, 
and  content  of  the  course  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  In- 
quiries concerning  registration,  academic 
credit,  other  opportunities  for  study  open 
to  students  enrolled  for  the  course,  and 
similar  questions  should  be  addressed  to 
Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  5 
Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Home  Teaching  in  Utah 

By  Murray  B.  Allen 


OME  teaching — as  we  view 
it  in  Utah — is  a  question  of 
sociology.  In  its  untrained 
state,  bhndness  impairs  a 
man  for  normal,  human  community  life. 
Our  problem  is  not  so  much  to  teach  the 
blind  man  to  read  as  to  teach  him  to  live. 
Books  and  baskets  are  mere  incidents  in 
the  larger  adjustment.  With  sight,  the 
man  would  function  in  society  in  such 
and  such  a  manner;  without  sight,  he 
should,  under  the  direction  of  the  home 
teacher,  function  as  nearly  in  that  man- 
ner as  possible.  The  task  then  is  not  to 
carry  to  the  blind  man  a  few  artifices  of 
existence,  drops  of  anesthetic  to  deaden 
his  sense  of  affliction,  but  to  carry  the 
blind  man  to  life  where  he  shall  throb 
with  the  joy  of  living.  We  conceive  the 
home  teacher  as  anything  but  a  *'home" 
teacher,  rather,  he  is  a  "community" 
teacher. 

In  this  work  of  restoration  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  blind  and  their 
capabilities,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to 
understand  the  community  and  its  possi- 
bilities. The  emphasis  is  upon  the  en- 
vironment, not  upon  the  blind  man.  The 
question  is  not  ''what  can  we  give  to  this 
sightless  adult  that  he  may  put  to  use  in 
the  community?" — but  "how  can  we 
make  this  community  absorb  the  adult 
with  advantage  to  both  ?"     It  is  a  bring- 


ing of  the  mountain  to  Mohammed.  Wc 
may  decide  that  a  young  blind  man  would 
make  an  excellent  piano-tuner  but  a  sur- 
vey of  the  locality  in  which  family  ties 
or  other  considerations  force  him  to  live 
yields  opportunities  for  a  news-stand,  a 
chiropractic  office,  an  opening  for  a  rug- 
weaver  and  little  encouragement  for  a 
tuner.  It  is  better  to  be  a  rug-weaver 
with  starvation  wages  than  a  tuner  with 
wage  starvation.  An  elderly  woman, 
familiar  with  civic  clubs,  loses  her  sight 
and  expects  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life 
knitting  wash-cloths.  Why  may  not  the 
club  woman  be  induced  to  utilize  her 
ability?  As  chairman  of  a  clean-up  com- 
mittee, she  can  accomplish  more  in  a 
sanitary  way  in  a  week  than  she  could 
in  a  year  at  making  wash-cloths. 

Utah  is  both  favorably  and  unfavor- 
ably situated  for  our  purposes.  Indus- 
trially, our  possibilities  are  almost  nil ; 
socially  they  are  exceptionally  good.  A 
mining  and  agricultural  state,  having  as 
yet  little  manufacturing,  Utah  sustains 
a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million, 
three-fifths  of  which  is  confined  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
land  running  down  the  center  of  the 
state.  This  area  contains  many  cities  and 
countless  farm  and  orchard  districts.  It 
is  threaded  with  hundreds  of  miles  of 
paved  highways,  is  served  by  three  elec- 
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trie  interurban  lines,  and  is  entered  by 
.six  trans-continental  railroads.  West- 
ward lies  a  vast  stretch  of  alkali  desert 
with  here  and  there  a  mining  camp,  or 
where  irrigation  water  affords,  a  small 
farming  town.  Eastward  rise  the  Wa- 
satch Mountains,  the  western  border  of 
the  Rockies.  These  ranges  abound  in 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  and  sup- 
port dozens  of  mining  towns.  The  mines 
produce  much  of  the  adult  blindness  but 
offer  little  to  relieve  it.  The  cities  of 
the  interior  section  like  Salt  Lake  and 
Ogden  are  distributing  centers  for  the 
outlying  country  and  points  of  interest 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists 
every  season.  The  raw  material  pro- 
duced is  sent  out  of  the  state  to  be  made 
up. 

Factory   Employment 

With  few  large  industrial  plants,  Utah 
cannot  offer  factory  employment  to  her 
blind.  In  the  matter  of  canvassing,  the 
thickly  populated  area  is  overcrowded 
and,  in  the  back  country,  the  distances 
between  towns  is  so  great  that  profits  are 
consumed  in  traveling.  The  latter  con- 
ditions also  confront  the  itinerant  piano- 
tuner  and  the  concert  performer.  The 
near  future,  however,  holds  promise. 
The  desert  is  being  reclaimed  by  irriga- 
tion and  new  towns  are  taking  root  every- 
where. Factories  are  r.pringing  up  and 
another  ten  years  should  revolutionize 
the  work  for  the  blind. 

Various  Occupations 

The  small  towns,  of  course,  have  their 
virtues.  They  provide  various  openings 
for  a  limited  number  of  energetic  blind. 
At  one  place  two  hundred  miles  from  a 
railroad,  we  have  a  blind  leather  mer- 
chant. At  another  on  the  edge  of  a  gov- 
ernment forest,  we  have  a  telephone  man- 


ager who  operates  the  forest  lines  as  well 
as  the  private  wires  to  farms  and  ranches. 
A  blind  cobbler  has  done  well  in  a  town 
too  small  to  support  a  machine  shoe  shop. 
There  is  a  prosperous  blind  lawyer  at 
one  diminutive  county  seat  and  a  thriv- 
ing chiropractor  at  another.  These  cases, 
however,  are  of  young  men  who  have 
initiative.  For  women,  older  men,  and 
that  large  number  who  must  wait  for 
initiative  from  a  second-hand  source,  the 
conditions  are  unfavorable. 

Social  Conditions 

Socially,  we  have  another  story  to  tell. 
The  people  are  democratic  and  proud  to 
maintain  that  hospitality  and  good-fel- 
lowship that  are  among  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  West.  The  home  teacher 
finds  little  difficulty  in  assimilating  his 
adult  pupils  into  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  The  people,  as  Mormon 
converts,  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  the  state  is  still  in  its  forma- 
tive period,  and  social  lines  are  not  fast- 
fixed  as  in  older  communities.  This 
fluid  society  is  glad  to  accept  the  blind 
person  for  what  he  can  contribute  and 
if  the  home  teacher  appeals  to  it  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  is  generous  enough  to 
give  encouragement. 

The  Mormon  Church,  as  an  organiza- 
tion which  comprises  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  rural  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  urban 
population,  holds  out  manifold  social  and 
religious  advantages  to  the  blind.  The 
home  teacher  has  found  it  by  far  his 
strongest  appeal  in  persuading  its  blind 
members  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  Its 
tenets  inculcate  a  desire  for  advancement. 
The  church  maintains  a  Braille  magazine 
and  also  prints  its  doctrinal  works  in 
Braille  and  this  fact  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  the  "Saints"  as  they  call  them- 
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selves,  to  learn  to  read.  Education  is 
held  in  high  esteem  —  Utah  ranking 
seventh  among  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
in  that  particular — and  so  learning  is  a 
habit  with  the  Mormons.  Churchly  ac- 
tivities offer  an  outlet  to  the  blind  mem- 
ber. All  Mormons  participate  actively 
in  the  church  work.  The  organization 
is  so  ramified  that  there  is  an  office  for 
every  sixth  person  and  an  active  duty 
for  each  individual  member.  Scarcely 
a  day  passes  when  the  ''meeting-house" 
is  not  in  use  by  some  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiary bodies.  In  connection  with  the 
chapel,  there  is  always  an  "amusement 
hall"  where  are  held,  almost  nightly, 
dances,  socials,  theatricals,  lectures,  de- 
bates, and  concerts,  all  provided  by  the 
membership  of  the  church.  There  are 
relief  societies,  improvement  associations, 
and  a  list  of  sacerdotal  orders — all  of 
which  provide  a  fertile  field  in  which  to 
place  a  blind  person. 

Blind  May  Occupy  Pulpit 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
blind  man  occupying  the  pulpit  in  a 
Mormon  church  on  Sunday  morning — for 
the  Mormons  employ  no  paid  preachers 
but  draw  their  speakers  from  the  mem- 
bership as  the  bishop  or  chief  officer  of 
the  ward  or  parish  designates  from  week 
to  week.  There  is  work  for  all  and  the 
home  teacher  never  neglects  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interesting  the  church  authori- 
ties in  his  pupils,  knowing  that  they  will 
be  cared  for  religiously  and  socially. 

Census  of  Blind  in  Utah 

As  an  instance  of  the  close  organiza- 
tion of  this  church,  the  matter  of  the 
census  of  the  blind  might  be  cited.  When 
the  work  first  began  in  1919,  the  home 
teacher  secured  a  list  of  the  five  hun- 
dred bishops  of  Utah  and  mailed  a  cir- 


cular letter  to  each,  asking  for  the  names 
of  all  blind  of  all  sects  in  his  ward. 
Within  two  weeks,  most  of  the  letters 
were  answered  and  dozens  of  names  of 
blind  people,  both  Mormon  and  non- 
Mormon  were  enclosed.  Very  few  blind 
were  overlooked.  The  bishop  had  read 
the  letter  to  the  teachers — a  priesthood 
order  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  all  resi- 
dents of  the  ward  weekly,  and  the  home 
missionaries — another  body  whose  office 
is  to  call  upon  non-Mormons.  These  two 
branches  made  inquiries  on  their  next 
rounds  and  reported  back  to  the  bishop. 
It  is  likely  that  there  were  few  homes  in 
the  state,  whether  in  the  large  cities  or 
in  the  remotest  hamlet,  where  questions 
were  not  asked  concerning  adult  blind. 
Thus,  the  home  teacher  made  a  complete 
survey  of  his  territory  in  a  fortnight 
without  stirring  from  his  desk. 

Blind   as  Proxies  in  Church  Wor*k 

An  interesting  phase  of  Mormonism 
that  provides  occupation  for  many  blind 
is  the  so-called  "vicarious  work"  in  the 
temples.  These  temples,  of  which  there 
are  four  in  the  state,  are  the  holy  of 
holies  wherein  are  performed  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  church,  such  as  baptism  and 
marriage  for  both  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Devout  Mormons  believe  that 
marriages  solemnized  within  these  tem- 
ples are  binding  for  eternity  and  one  may 
contract  a  "celestial  marriage"  with  a 
mate  who  has  already  gone  to  the  other 
side.  In  these  marriages,  a  proxy  stands 
for  the  departed  one  and  it  is  here  that 
the  blind  are  employed.  The  temple 
work  is  inviolably  secret  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  blind  proxies  also  stand 
for  the  departed  spirit  in  the  vicarious 
baptism  which  brings  the  dead  into  the 
folds  of  the  church.     For  this  work,  the 
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blind  men  and  women  get  a  small  fee 
and  are  also  spiritually  uplifted  through 
the  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  their  work. 

Other  Agencies 

Mormonism  has  received  stress  in  this 
article — not  because  it  is  the  only  activity 
utilizing  the  blind — but  because  it  is  an 
aspect  of  the  work  peculiar  to  Utah.  We 
have  many  other  agencies  that  are  just 
as  effective.  The  Junior  Aid  Society  of 
Salt  Lake,  composed  mostly  of  "Gen- 
tiles," or  non-Mormons,  has  spared  no 
effort  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  blind. 
It  has  provided  entertainment  and  trans- 
portation, it  has  lent  money  and  bought 
equipment,  and  it  has  sponsored  concerts 
given  by  the  blind.  It  is  the  beautiful 
expression  of  the  kind  and  cultured 
thought  of  the  city  directed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind.  The  reading-room  at 
Salt  Lake,  where  the  blind  of  the  city 
gather  four  times  a  week  to  hear  fiction 
and  current  events,  is  the  creation  of  a 
Gentile  woman  and  is  sustained  largely 
by  Gentile  donations.  There  are  count- 
less other  organizations,  large  and  small, 
that  can  be  adapted  to  the  good  of  the 
adult  blind,  but  they  are  what  might  be 
found  in  Massachusetts  or  Michigan. 
The  home  teacher  utilizes  them  all  when 
a  blind  person  is  to  be  assimilated  into 
normal  society.  Mormonism  is  not  neces- 
sarily our  chief  offering,  but  surely  our 
most  distinctive. 

The  home  department  has  been  in 
operation  in  Utah  three  years.  The 
"traveling  teacher,"  as  he  is  officially 
called,  is  a  high  school  instructor  at  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ogden,  who 
spends  his  summer  months  in  the  field, 


and  also  what  time  he  can  spare  during 
the  winter.  Week  end  visits  are  made  in 
the  populous  sections,  and  the  summer 
is  reserved  for  the  long-distance  trips 
into  the  sparser  regions.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  travel  two-hundred  and  fifty 
miles  by  automobile  to  reach  one  or  two 
pupils  in  remote  corners.  A  total  of  six- 
teen thousand  miles  has  been  covered 
and  two-hundred  and  fifty  visits  made. 
Many  of  the  blind  are  still  unreached, 
but  several  extended  trips  planned  for 
the  coming  summer,  should  take  care  of 
them  all,  for  initial  visits,  at  least.  Until 
now,  the  traveling  fund  has  provided 
field  expenses  only,  and  that  for  a  short 
time.  There  is  now  pending  in  the  leg- 
islature a  request  for  an  appropriation 
that  will  permit  the  teacher  to  spend  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year  at  work  with 
the  adults.  With  such  resources,  the 
present  plans  of  the  department  should 
be  well  on  their  way  to  realization. 

These  plans  include  a  co-ordination 
of  all  the  work  for  the  blind  into  a  sys- 
tematic whole,  so  organizing  the  blind 
that  they  shall  be  an  appreciable  power 
in  their  own  behalf.  The  traveling 
teacher,  in  lieu  of  a  commission  or  some 
other  recognized  agency,  should  be  an 
intermediary  between  the  blind  and  those 
phases  of  organized  society  that  may  be 
of  assistance  to  the  blind.  His  office 
should  be  a  clearing  house  for  all  infor- 
mation regarding  the  blind,  and  an  em- 
ployment bureau  where  the  job  and  the 
man  are  united.  He  should  spend  as 
much  time  with  sighted  prospects  as  with 
blind  pupils,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  his  task  is  to  rehabilitate  and 
return  certain  stragglers  to  society. 
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NATION-WIDE   SERVICE  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
BHnd  is  now  permanently  estabHshed  in 
its  New  York  headquarters.  The  Foun- 
dation seeks  to  broadcast  this  news 
throughout  the  entire  country  to  each 
and  every  agency  engaged  in  work  for 
the  bhnd  and  the  partially  bHnd,  and  to 
forward  to  all  such  agencies  the  an- 
nouncement—AT  YOUR  SERVICE! 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  to 
bring  together  the  workers  for  the  blind 
and  to  help  to  meet  their  needs.  Since 
we  all  have  like  purposes  and  like  prob- 
lems, there  exists  an  urge  for  fellowship 
in  service.  This  urge  the  Foundation  ex- 
pects to  satisfy.  And  how?  By  operat- 
ing as  a  clearing  house  which  extends 
Nation-wide  Service  and  Co-operation  to 
all  existing  agencies  which  serve  the  blind 
or  the  partially  blind.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  to  initiate 
movements  to  establish  associations 
throughout  the  states  and  to  assist  in 
forming  state  commissions  and  other 
agencies  for  the  furtherance  of  which  the 
Foundation  will  study  and  report  upon 
the  best  methods  of  management  and  or- 
ganization. There  are  now  fourteen  State 
Commissions.  A  commission  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  every  state  is  one  of  the  goals 
of  the  American  Foundation. 


An  outline  of  the  working  plan  of  the 
Foundation  will  be  developed  as  speedily 
as  our  funds  and  opportunities  may  per- 
mit. Action  is  our  watchword;  action 
will  bring  results.  We  must  open  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  the  public  to  see  and 
to  feel  the  need  for  work  among  the 
blind,  and  we  know  that  we  will  lift  pub- 
lic estimation  of  our  work  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  results  we  obtain.  With 
the  sympathetic  support  and  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  workers  for  the  blind 
of  the  entire  country  the  Foundation  will 
be  enabled  to  achieve  its  great  purpose. 
"Remember,  two-thirds  of  promotion  is 
motion." 

Work  is  now  going  forward  under  the 
direction  of  three  bureaus :  the  Bureau 
of  Information  and  Publicity,  the  Bureau 
of  Research,  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Foundation  will  cooperate 
with  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  with  all 
the  Boards  of  Health  and  Education 
throughout  the  states,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  well  equipped  Conservation  of 
Vision  Classes  in  public  schools. 

For  all  people  education  is  the  light  of 
life ;  for  the  blind  it  is  their  hope  of  hap- 
piness, the  power  which  lifts  them  from 
their  "dark  profound"  to  take  a  place 
beside  their  seeing  brothers.  The  Foim- 
dation  plans  to  undertake  a  survey  of 
occupations  open  to  the  blind,  to  make  a 
compilation  of  occupations  being  under- 
taken by  the  blind  in  which  they  are  suc- 
ceeding both  in  America  and  abroad,  and 
to  disseminate  this  knowledge  to  all  agen- 
cies in  the  various  states.  To  insure 
good  training,  good  instructors  are  nec- 
essary, hence  the  Foundation  through  its 
Bureau  of  Education  will  aim  to  discover 
the  best  methods  for  teacher  training  and 
to  help  to  institute  courses  for  this  work. 
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In  like  manner,  the  best  methods  of  tram- 
ing  for  field  agents,  home  teachers  and 
secretaries  will  be  studied. 

And  what  can  we  do  for  blind  girls 
and  boys  of  miusual  promise?  We  can 
give  them  an  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation, encouraging  their  efforts  by  pro- 
viding scholarships  and  by  helping  to 
provide  material  required  in  the  ad- 
vanced studies.  The  Foundation  hopes 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  scholarships, 
and  as  the  work  of  the  Foundation  pro- 
gresses, the  system  of  education  through 
scholarships  will  be  enlarged.  For  those 
who  are  ambitious  to  qualify  for  pro- 
fessions, the  Foundation  will  endeavor 
to  provide  a  medium  for  securing  such 
readers  as  are  necessary. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  expense  in 
the  production  of  embossed  reading  mat- 
ter for  the  blind,  production  is  continu- 
ally curtailed.  This  means  that  one  of 
the  most  essential  aids  to  education  and 
diversion  is  ill  supplied.  We  propose  to 
assist  to  increase  the  output  of  literature 
for  the  blind. 

There  remain  other  needs — studies  of 
the  management  of  industrial  shops ;  of 
wages  paid  to  the  blind ;  and  of  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  in  direct  competition 
with  the  seeing;  of  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  literature  for  the  blind ; 
of  recreation  activities  for  blind  children  ; 
and  of  club  and  other  social  activities. 

The  Foundation  will  make  recommen- 
dation as  to  standardization  of  the  best 
kind  of  local  and  state  legislation  for 
minimizing  the  handicap  of  blindness 
without  pauperizing  the  blind. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Publicity  the  public  will  receive  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  work  for  the 
blind.  A  new  directory  is  now  being 
compiled.     It  will  be  our  service  diction- 


ary and  detailed  information  will  be 
available  therein.  The  Foundation  will 
seek  to  cooperate  in  the  employment  for 
workers  for  the  blind  and  it  cordially  in- 
vites associations  in  need  of  special 
workers  to  communicate  with  us.  The 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  now  issued 
by  the  Foundation.  This  magazine  is  a 
fraternizing  agent  through  which  the 
workers  for  the  blind  can  frankly  discuss 
their  problems,  explain  their  activities, 
and  report  their  progress.  It  explains 
what  is  being  done  for  the  blind  in  Amer- 
ica. But  the  Foundation  is  likewise  con- 
cerned with  work  abroad.  It  will  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  workers  for  the  blind 
for  foreign  countries,  discovering  through 
contact,  through  give  and  take  of  ideas, 
the  way  to  better  policies  and  conditions. 
This  contact  will  allow  for  foreign  ex- 
change of  literature  on  work  for  the 
blind.  The  Foundation  will  assemble  a 
reference  library  of  domestic  and  foreign 
books  and  periodicals  relating  to  the 
work  for  the  blind. 

The  corporation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  no  author- 
ized capital  stock ;  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  voluntary  gifts  of  its  patrons  and 
friends.  It  is  our  purpose  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  public,  to  gather 
friends  into  our  fellowship  of  service,  so 
that  the  Foundation  may  quickly  realize 
the  broad  aims  for  which  it  was  organ- 
ized. 

Our  service  is  contingent  upon  your 
willingness  to  use  us !  Our  organization 
must  be  built  in  your  work.  Our  ability 
to  serve  depends  upon  the  funds  avail- 
able !  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  aid  all  the  organizations  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  work  for  the  blind.  The 
door  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the: 
Blind   is   open   to   you,    fellow   workers. 
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We  invite  you  to  turn  to  us  for  help. 
What  is  your  particular  problem?  Let 
us  help  you  to  solve  it.  What  is  your 
particular  need?  Let  us  help  you  to 
meet  it. 

W^E  ARE  HERE  TO  SERVE! 


A    WORD    OF   APPRECIATION 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  since  its 
inception  in  1907  has  been  supported  by 
a  few  organizations,  a  few  liberal  donors 
and  many  generous  'subscribers.  The 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  in 
1907,  when  its  original  work  was  taken 
over  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  granted  the  request  of  its 
first  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell  to  underwrite  the  national 
magazine  in  ink  print  to  be  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind.  With  great 
generosity  this  senior  association  for 
work  for  the  adult  blind  in  this  country 
guaranteed  to  Mr.  Campbell  the  deficit 
which  would  naturally  be  created  while 
starting  such  a  publication  and  for  sev- 
eral years  made  up  the  entire  loss  on  the 
publication.  As  the  magazine  endeared 
itself  to  workers  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  country  many  schools,  commis- 
sions, and  workshops  made  liberal  con- 
tributions. In  addition  to  this,  individ- 
uals gave  generous  annual  contributions 
with  the  result  that  after  the  first  five 
years  the  magazine  was  practically  on  a 
self-supporting  basis,  remembering  that 
it  depended  upon  the  support  of  liberal 
associations  and  individuals. 

As  the  magazine  grew  in  interest  and 
commended  itself  to  the  workers  through- 
out the  country  for  its  conservative  and 
cautious  attitude,  the  two  national  agen- 
cies for  the  blind,  the  American  Associa- 


tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  officially  endorsed  the  publica- 
tion and  announced  to  the  public  that  it 
was  issued  under  their  auspices. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
superintendents  and  executive  officers  of 
practically  every  known  agency  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  willing  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
advisory  board  to  the  publication. 


BOOK    REVIEW 

Winifred  Holt's  book,  "The  Light 
Which  Cannot  Fail"  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.),  gives  us  fresh  knowledge,  pricks 
the  conscience  and  wins  the  heart.  Those 
who  read  it  experience  a  fresh  impulse 
to  help  their  fellow-men  ''blinded  in 
battle."  Surely  there  was  never  a  cause 
that  made  a  more  universal  appeal,  and 
an  added  sale  of  the  book  will  swell  the 
fund  needed  to  carry  on  the  French 
Lighthouse,  for  the  publisher  is  gen- 
erous and  the  author  makes  no  claims 
for  profits.  (When  did  she  ever  do  so 
in  her  long,  faithful,  magnificent  fight 
for  the  blind?) 

Apart  from  all  these  considerations 
the  book  itself  is  a  wonderful  record  of 
events,  written  on  the  very  soil  where 
they  occurred.  There  are  day-by-day 
stories  that  make  one  feel  anew  that  man 
is  indeed  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
They  might  be  heart-breaking  were  it 
not  for  the  heroism,  the  resolute  courage, 
the  hope,  the  beauty,  strength  and  ten- 
derness that  brightens  every  page. 

Experts  testify  to  the  truth  of  Miss 
Holt's  practical  suggestions  and  her  self- 
taught  wisdom,  but  even  the  most  casual 
reader  will  glow  with  sympathy  because 
of   the   magic   that   lies   in   Miss   Holt's 
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literary  style.     She  is  a  natural  writer  as 
well  as  a  natural  benefactor  of  humanity. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Nezv  York  Times,  Sintdav,  March  4,  1923. 


MUSICAL  NOTES 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  28. — Mr.  Francis 
Hichter,  composer,  blind,  conducted  for 
the  first  time  on  Sunday,  January  28th, 
his  orchestra,  known  as  Richter's  Con- 
cert Orchestra,  at  a  concert  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium.  Mr.  Richter  also 
contributed  several  organ  and  piano 
numbers. 


Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  29.— Miss  Mar- 
guerite Carney,  soprano,  blind,  was  called 
on  at  the  last  moment  to  sing  at  the 
Apollo  Club's  Concert  at  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
Miss  Margery  Maxwell.  Miss  Carney 
was  warmly  applauded  in  her  rendition 
of  "Caro  Nome''  from  "Rigoletto,"  an 
aria  from  "Madame  Butterfly,"  Bishop's 
*'Lo !  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark,"  and  sev- 
eral other  numbers. 


Nezv  England — Abraham  Haitowitsch, 
the  eminent  Russian  violinist,  blind,  is 
making  a  most  successful  concert  tour 
through  New  England  having  played  be- 
fore large  audiences  in  Providence,  Fall 
River,  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Nashua, 
N.  H.  Early  in  April  Mr.  Haitowitsch 
gave  his  first  recital  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Ruth  Johnson,  whose 
home  is  the  Sunshine  Home  and  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
won  a  scholarship  in  the  Munson  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  New  York,  presented  by 
the  Rubenstein  Club.  The  scholarship 
amounts  to  $120. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  outstanding  event 
in  the  school  year  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  has  been  a  series 
of  artistic  concerts  given  at  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Musical  Bureau.  These  were  given  at 
popular  prices  but  cleared  expenses  leav- 
ing a  small  surplus  for  the  next  season. 
It  is  hoped  to  make  this  a  permanent  at- 
traction, to  bring  to  the  school  people 
who  would  otherwise  not  visit  it.  The 
respective  dates  and  artists  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Alberto  Salvi,  Harpist,  Dec.  4. 

Arturo  Bonucci,  Cellist,  Feb.   5. 

Tandy  Mackenzie,  Tenor,  March  12. 


The  Foundation  has  on  file  the  latest 
catalog  of  Braille  books  published  by  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craig- 
millar  Park,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  This 
catalog  includes  Music  and  Musical  Lit- 
erature, and  can  be  consulted  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  Foundation,  41  Union  Square 
West,  N.  Y.,  or  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion and  Publicity  will  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer specific  questions  in  regard  to  same. 


HELEN  KELLER 

Charter   Member   of    the   Massachusetts   Association  for  the  Dl'jid. 
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Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Bhnd 

Report  for  the  Year  1922 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  Secretary. 


T  is  now  just  about  a  score  of 
years  since  active  labors  began 
in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  of 
Massachusetts.  The  then  sec- 
retary of  our  State  Board  of  Education 
had  made  a  report  to  the  legislature 
which  resulted  in  that  periodic  visitation 
of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  called 
Home  Teaching.  This,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution conducted  for  the  Common- 
wealth. But  the  Ethics  Committee  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  feeling  that  more  should  be  done, 
came  to  make  the  needs  of  the  adult 
blind  its  chief  concern  and  agitated  the 
matter  for  several  years,  or  until  the 
spring  of  1903  when  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  arrived  upon  the  scene.  His 
spirited  lecture  with  moving  pictures 
moved  his  Twentieth  Century  Club  au- 
dience indeed,  and  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion through  that  progressive  Club  of  our 
beloved  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  This  Association  at  once  em- 
ployed Mr.  Campbell  to  be  its  publicity 
agent.  He  traveled  up  and  down  the 
state  flashing  before  group  after  group 
of  men  and  women  his  pictures  of  not 
only  what  was,  but  what  might  be.  The 
response  was  magical.  Massachusetts 
must  no  longer  be  recreant.  It  should 
have  a  public  commission  both  to  inves- 
tigate the  conditions  charged  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  set  them  right.     Thus  was 


born  the  temporary  commission  of  1903. 

While  this  was  making  its  investiga- 
tions the  Association  not  only  opened  in 
Boston  an  experiment  station  under  Mr. 
Campbell,  to  demonstrate  his  claims  that 
young  adult  blind  people  could  be  trained 
to  do  other  things  than  be  useful  at  home 
and  than  reseat  chairs,  make  brooms  and 
mattresses,  tune  pianos  and  teach  music ; 
that,  for  example,  some  could  do  things 
like  art-fabric  weaving,  an  occupation 
which,  by  the  way,  our  women  are  still 
following  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
public  who  even  now  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  done ;  but  he  also  begged  and 
persuaded  a  few  manufacturers  to  em- 
ploy blind  workmen  at  certain  kinds  of 
piecework  alongside  their  seeing  em- 
ployees. This  was  then  an  achievement 
indeed. 

Meanwhile  the  Association  had  begun 
its  pioneering  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  It  employed  a 
medical  worker  to  keep  in  daily  touch 
with  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  "holding  interviews, 
so  far  as  possible  with  every  patient 
blind  or  likely  to  become  blind,  and  keep- 
ing records  of  their  medical  and  social 
history.  Besides  seeing  patients  at  the 
hospital  she  visited  them  in  their  homes 
often  at  long  distances,  and  thus  she  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  blind 
themselves  and  with  their  needs  and 
problems.     She  was  able  also   to  make 
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friends  for  them  in  many  towns  and  to 
form  committees  in  their  interest  in  a 
number  of  cities.  Her  study  of  such 
cases  led  to  the  placing  of  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  the  finding  of  occu- 
pations for  adults,  and  to  pointing  out 
the  difficult  problem  of  persons  who  be- 
came blind  late  in  life."  In  connection 
with  all  this  the  agent  made  a  prelimin- 
ary investigation  into  the  prevalence,  dis- 
tribution, and  results  of  treatment  of 
infantile  ophthalmia.  As  a  result  of  in- 
terest aroused  by  this  investigation  the 
Association  presented  a  petition  to  the 
legislature,  and  in  1905  there  was  written 
into  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  one  of 
the  best  regulations  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  in  this  country. 
Under  this  law  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
was  made  a  reportable,  infectious  disease. 
Now,  at  that  time,  this  single  cause  of 
blindness  was  bringing  to  Perkins  Insti- 
tution about  one-fourth  of  all  its  pupils. 
Today  it  brings  one-eighth.  Within  the 
past  year  but  one  new  pupil  so  blinded 
was  entered  there  from  Massachusetts ; 
in  short,  as  you  well  know,  the  ravages 
of  this  disease  are  now  effectively  com- 
batted  and  practically  controlled  in  our 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  well  to  dwell  somewhat  on  these 
early  efforts,  for  they  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  conspicuous  developments 
that  have  followed.  Indeed,  "all  this 
work  was  full  of  meaning  to  those  who 
watched  it.  It  opened  up  also  new  possi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness in  the  study  of  the  outpatients  of 
a  hospital  for  eye  diseases.  Later,  un- 
der other  auspices,  it  became  the  basis 
of  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary."  It  also  helped  pave  the  way 
for  having  in  1913  classes  of  semi-sighted 


children  in  the  public  schools;  and  when 
in  1920  came  the  proposal  to  have  Har- 
vard give  an  extension  course  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Semi- 
sighted,  what  other  agency  than  the  As- 
sociation could  be  asked  to  make  this 
financially  possible? 

The  telling  report  of  the  preliminary 
commission,  which  was  duly  made  in 
1906,  could  not  but  lead  to  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  commission,  whose  per- 
sonnel showed  the  large-minded  wisdom 
of  the  Governor  who  appointed  them. 
And  even  later,  as  one  commissioner 
after  another  dropped  out,  new  ones 
were  appointed,  always  from  the  kind 
of  people  who  resigned  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  that  others  could  give  more  and 
better  attention  to  the  cause  of  blindness 
and  the  blind.  The  delightful  relation 
between  the  private  Association  and  the 
public  Commission  which  resulted  was 
that  of  parent  and  child  and  is  further 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  both  bodies  were  largely  the  same 
people.  It  has  been  said  that  if  at  any 
time  the  assembled  Commission  needed 
funds  for  initiating  some  new  enterprise 
beyond  its  powers  to  pay  for,  it  could 
adjourn  and,  without  leaving  the  room 
and  table,  reassemble  at  once  as  the  As- 
sociation, vote  the  money,  adjourn  and 
reassemble  again  as  the  Commission. 
Then,  too,  as  might  be  expected,  both 
these  organizations  had  representatives 
on  the  boards  of  the  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  and  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  a  most  es- 
sential point  to  bear  in  mind,  for  it  be- 
speaks genuine  teamwork  and  is  perhaps 
the  only  way  to  have  it.  It  explains  the 
feast  of  good  things  that  followed  nor- 
mally and  naturally  in  course  after  course 
and  that  put  our  State  where  it  stands 
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today  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
work  for  the  bhnd.  There  is  no  need  to 
emphasize  this  in  detail. 

Had  the  Association  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence when  the  result  for  which  it  had 
created  itself  was  achieved,  viz. :  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  publicly-supported  Com- 
mission to  do  for  the  Massachusetts  blind 
all  that  a  mother  should  do  for  her  chil- 
dren; had  it  then  disbanded  as  it  might 
have  done,  we  now  know  that  there  would 
have  been  fewer  brilliant  deeds  and  less 
progress  to  record  as  accomplished  in  our 
community.  As  a  commissioner  of  some 
thirteen  years'  standing,  I  can  properly 
say  such  things. 

The  Association  made  possible  not  only 
the  Commission's  department  of  preven- 
tion— than  which  there  has  been  none 
more  significant — it  also  begot  in  1907 
and  raised  to  early  maturity  the  Outlook 
FOR  THE  Blind,  that  quarterly  record 
of  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
blind,  which  became  at  once  the  organ  of 
communication  among  all  agencies  en- 
gaged in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  has  just  been  taken  over 
from  its  editor  of  all  these  years  and 
continued  by  the  newly  formed  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  Association's  most  far- 
reaching,  though  silent,  benefits — silent 
because  the  left  hand  was  considerately 
kept  ignorant  of  what  the  right  hand  was 
doing — has  been  its  benefactions  in  Loan 
and  Aid :  "The  results  in  renewed  health 
and  strength,  in  efficiency,  in  fresh  cour- 
age, and  awakened  ambition  cannot  easily 
be  expressed."  The  Commission  could 
not  do — was  not  competent  to  perform 
with  the  State's  money — many  of  the 
little  personal  blessings  that  were  quite 
proper  for  the  private  agency  to  confer. 
And  just  here  again  is  where  the  hand 


and  glove  co-operation  came  in ;  the  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  Commission  had 
only  to  make  a  path  to  the  door  of  the 
private  home  where  the  purse  of  the  As- 
sociation was  kept  and  tell  of  the  relief 
needed,  and  she  would  always  come  away 
fullhanded.  The  sufferer  in  whose  in- 
terest she  had  come  was  relieved  at  once 
and  without  more  ado. 

The  Commission  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  its  executive  heads.  Its  far- 
seeing  general  superintendent  of  those 
days  was  eager  to  have  a  center  for  blind 
women.  The  public  body  could  not  own 
real  estate,  but  when  the  windfall  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  gift  of  a  house  and 
stable  and  garden,  the  private  incorpo- 
rated body  which  could  receive  it  into 
its  capacious  bosom  did  so,  and  then  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  the 
James  A.  Woolson  House.  All  that  this 
hostel  has  come  to  mean  to  small  but  ex- 
tending groups  of  women,  both  as  tem- 
porary retreat,  boarding  house,  summer 
resort,  social  and  industrial  center,  can 
scarcely  be  enumerated  here.  It  wisely 
began  small  and  snug,  and  wisely  remains 
so,  it  being  no  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
idea  to  congregate  its  blind,  day  and 
night  too,  except  where  unavoidable. 
There  may  be  other  instrumentalities  just 
like  it,  but  we  do  not  know  of  them. 

This  Woolson  House  the  Association 
keeps  in  repair  and  conducts  for  the 
Commission.  It  even  puts  up  within  the 
grounds  a  small  model  shop  building 
which  has  for  years  housed  practically 
all  the  collected  industries  for  blind  wo- 
men which  the  Commission  carries  on. 
Its  atmosphere  is  that  of  a  contented  hive 
of  industry. 

Out  of  w^hose  fertile  brain  grew  the 
idea  of  a  clubhouse  for  men  I  never 
could  learn  for  sure.     I  think  it  was  a 
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woman's,  however — a  woman  still  be- 
longing to  the  Association.*  At  any  rate 
it  was  two  women  who  supplied  the  pur- 
chase money  for  that  house  which  has 
been  called  after  one  of  them — than 
whom  there  has  been  no  more  wise,  far- 
seeing  and  understanding  sister  in  blind- 
ness— the  Annette  P.  Rogers  House. 
Standing  as  it  does  high  up  amid  the 
breezes  of  South  Boston,  it  even  invites 
the  stranger  in.  It  is  kept  by  a  couple 
who  perform  sympathetically  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them ;  stands  there  ever  ready 
to  welcome  the  blind  man  craving  enter- 
tainment among  his  fellow^s.  Transients 
may  sleep  and  find  table  board  there ;  and 
many  others  resort  evening  after  evening 
and  Sundays  to  its  comfortable  and  com- 
panionable piazzas  and  halls  to  smoke, 
talk,  listen  to  reading  and,  if  they  please, 
to  "listen  in"  to  what  the  world  is  saying 
and  singing.  Here,  too,  arrives  summers 
by  invitation — an  actuality  made  possible 
largely  by  their  brothers — a  procession 
of  men  who  have  been  shut  in  alike  by 
blindness  and  isolation.  Coming  as  these 
mostly  do  from  the  remote  country  or  hot 
city  district,  which  they  have  not  left  for 
years  together,  what  a  new  world  it  must 
open  to  them  to  be  suddenly  brought  to  a 
seaside  resort  and  placed  among  others 
like  themselves  with  whom  alone  there 
can  be  mutuality  of  understanding.  There 
is  pathos  as  well  as  humor  in  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  these  who  at  first 
dreaded  the  idea  of  being  separated  from 
his  helpmeet  at  home  at  last  dreaded  the 
idea  of  going  back  to  her. 

Though  it  is  true  that  the  Commission 
is  now  empowered  to  give  public  relief 
to  the  needy,  there  still  remains  an  ample 


field  for  the  Association's  oldtime  grants 
of  Loan  and  Aid.  This  remains,  as  it 
should  be,  private  and  individual.  The 
activities  of  Woolson  and  Rogers  Houses 
are  and  always  have  been  unique  in  their 
bestowal  of  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
splendid  service  which  our  Association^ 
always  guided  by  individuals  who  them- 
selves have  known  what  it  means  to  be 
blind, — has  been  able  to  inaugurate  and 
maintain. 


Miss   Florence   W.    Birchard. 


HELEN   MAY   MARTIN 
Deaf-Blind 

By  Elwood  a.  Stevenson 

We  have  heard  of  the  blind  pianist, 
and  of  the  deaf  pianist,  but  never  of  a 
deaf-blind  pianist.  Under  proper  teach- 
ing deaf  persons  have  been  able  to  play 
various  musical  instruments  through  the 
sense  of  vibration.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  blind.  But  it  is  an  unheard 
of  accomplishment  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  person  bereft  of  the  two  major 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  to  learn  to 
play  the  piano. 

Yet,  even  with  these  two  great  handi- 
caps and  the  apparent  insurmountable 
difficulties  accompanying  such  defects, 
Miss  Helen  May  Martin  of  Olathe, 
Kansas,  has  through  her  persistence,  her 
love  for  music,  set  aside  these  great  bar- 
riers and  has  accomplished  almost  the 
miraculous.  She  plays  the  piano  and 
plays  well.  If  one  were  to  hear  her  play 
and  were  not  informed  of  her  double 
handicap,  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect 
the  physical  defect  through  her  playing. 
She  plays  as  well  as  though  she  possessed 
full  vision  and  perfect  hearing. 
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When  only  eighteen  months  old  Helen 
lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye  as  a  result 
of  a  succession  of  abscesses,  which  in 
due  time  affected  her  ears.  She  lost  her 
hearing  at  the  age  of  six,  but  still  re- 
tained the  sight  of  her  left  eye.  After 
attempts  by  various  specialists  to  restore 


her  hearing  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
what  vision  she  still  had  of  her  one  eye, 
her  mother  finally  made  arrangements 
to  have  her  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the 
Kansas  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Olathe.  The  sight  of  her  one  eye  was 
fast  failing  and  doctors  refused  to  per- 
mit her  to  use  it  in  any  way.  She  had 
to  be  instructed  through  the  manual  al- 
phabet. At  the  same  time  she  began  to 
learn  to  read  Braille  and  New  York 
Point.  In  this  manner  she  soon  covered 
all    the    necessary    work    in    her    classes 


entitling  her  to  graduation.  She  talks 
readily  and  entertainingly  on  current 
topics.  Her  mental  attainment,  her  use 
of  language,  her  development  of  char- 
acter are  far  higher  and  of  greater  scope 
than  are  those  of  the  average  hearing 
person  of  her  age.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  attainment,  she  has  striven  for 
higher  things — she  has  endeavored  to 
satisfy  her  deeper  feelings  and  her  strong 
desires  for  the  beautiful,  for  the  spiritual 
and  for  self-expression.  She  has  chosen 
music  to  answer  this  call. 

Living  in  a  silent  and  dimmed  world 
for  over  twenty  years,  she  has  patiently 
and  laboriously  sought  music  and  its  ex- 
pression and  has  succeeded  in  making  up 
a  repertoire  consisting  of  over  thirty 
difficult  pieces,  which  she  plays  with  un- 
erring execution  and  with  great  and 
pleasing  harmony. 

Although  without  sight  and  without 
hearing.  Miss  Martin  can  do  almost 
everything  the  hearing  girl  does.  She 
reads  current  topics  with  great  interest, 
keeps  abreast  with  all  the  latest  novels, 
carries  on  a  large  correspondence  in  the 
choicest  of  English,  does  a  great  amount 
of  needle  work,  takes  pleasure  in  assist- 
ing her  mother  with  cooking  and  the 
preparation  of  meals,  and  has  a  thor- 
ough and  wholesome  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  Bible. 

She  is  an  inspiration  to  all.  Nothing 
but  sterling  qualities  of  character  could 
naturally  come  from  this  most  difficult 
struggle  against  great  and  almost  insur- 
mountable odds.  She  is  a  beacon  light 
to  the  dissatisfied,  discouraged  and  handi- 
capped people.  She  is  a  lesson  of  per- 
severance, courage  and  success  under  the 
most  adverse  of  circumstances. 


Tentative  Program 

of 

Tenth  Biennial  Convention 

of 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

June  21-26,  1923. 

Host  of  the  Convention 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  President,  Miss   Anna   J.   Johnson,  Second    Vice-Prcs. 

434-436  Second  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  2245  N.  Kedzie  Blvd.,   Chicago,   111. 

Francis  E.  Palmer,  Vice-President,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Treasurer, 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa.  41  Union  Square  West,  New  York. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  Secretary, 

41  Union  Square  West,  New  York. 


Thursday,  June  21 
7:45  p.m. — Opening   Meeting. 

J.   T,    Hooper,    Supt.,    Wisconsin    School 

for  the  Blind.  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Invocation 

Dr.    Joseph    C.    Nate,    Director-General, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 

York. 

"America   the   Beautiful." 

Accompanist — 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Hon.  John  J.  Blaine, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kading, 

President  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Host. 

Response  on  Part  of  the  Association. 

Vice-President,  Francis  E.  Palmer. 

President's   Foreword. 

H.    Randolph    Latimer. 

Reception  by  the  Following  Commit- 
tee: 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   J.   T.   Hooper,   Host  and 

Hostess, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Nate. 

President,  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer  and 

Mrs.  Latimer, 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Mrs. 

Irwin. 

Secretary,    Mr.    Charles    B.    Hayes    and 

Mrs.  Hayes. 
Friday,  June  22 
8:50  a.m. — "The   Star  Spangled   Banner." 

Accompanist — 
9:00  a.m. — A    Correspondence    School    for 

the  Blind. 

William    A.    Hadley,    Winnetka,    Illi- 
nois. 
9:25  a.m. — Machine    Cobbling   As   An   En- 
terprise for  the  Blind. 

Percy  Angove,  State  Supervisor  of  Voca- 
tional  Rehabilitation,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
9:40  a.m.— The   Training   of   the   Shepherd 

Dog  to  Act  as  Guide. 

W.    Schwanatus,   Bremen,    Germany. 


10:00 


10:30 
10:45 


11:15 


11:45 


12:20 

12:30 

2:00 


2:30 


3:00 


a.m. — Practical  Suggestions  to  Secure 
Greater  Efficiency  on  the  Part  of  the 
Blind. 

Mrs.    Eva   B.    Palmer,   Executive    Secre- 
tary, Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
a.m. — Recess. 

a.m. — Practical  Suggestions  for  In- 
creasing or  Supplementing  the  Re- 
muneration for  Services  Rendered  by 
the  Blind. 

William  Dresden,  Supervisor,  Placement 
Work,  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

a.m. — Practical  Suggestions  for  the 
Development  of  Greater  Pride  in  the 
Personal  Appearance  Amongst  the 
Blind. 

Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hart- 
ford. 

a.m. — How  to  Develop  Confidence  and 
Self-Assurance  in  the  Blind  Without 
Making  Them  Exacting  and  Self- 
Assertive. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,   Perkins   In- 
stitution   and    Massachusetts    School    for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
p.m. — Adjourn. 
p.m. — Lunch. 

p.m. — What  are  the  Functions  and 
Qualifications  of  the  Home  Teacher? 

(a)  As  Practiced  in  Massachusetts? 
Miss  Mary  Thompson,  Home  Teacher. 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Education,  Massachusetts. 

p.m. 

(b)  As  Practiced  in  New  York? 
Miss    Marv    V.    Hun,    Vice-Chairman    of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  New  York. 

p.m. — How  to   Arouse  the   Blind   to   a 
Sense  of  Their  Responsibility  in  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Charles    B.    Holmes,    Director.    Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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3:20  p.m. — What    Conservation    of    Vision 
Classes  are  and  What  They  Mean  to 
the  Youth  of  America. 
Mrs.    Winifred    Hathaway,    Secretary   of 
the  National  Committee  "for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Bh'ndness. 
3:50  p.m. — SelHng  Sight-Saving  Classes  to 
a  New  Community. 
Harry     Hartman,     Director     and     Head 
Teacher    Sight-Saving    Classes    for    the 
Blind  in   Seattle,  Washington. 
4:10  p.m. — Discussion  of  the  two  Preceding 
Papers. 

Chairman,  Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin,  Acting 
Supervisor  of  Public  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgway,  Supervisor  of  Chil- 
dren's Work,  Division  of  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Education,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss   Kate  M.   Foley,   State  Library   for 
the   Blind,   Home   Teacher,   California. 
5:00  p.m. — Adjourn. 
5:45  p.m. — Dinner. 

7:30  p.m.— An  Hour  with  Willetta  Hug- 
gins. 

Discussion. 

Chairman,  George  Crane.  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.  Supt.  J.  T- 
Hooper. 

10:00  p.m. — Adjourn. 

Saturday.  June  23 
8:50  a.m. — "America." 

Accompanist — 
9:00  a.m. — American    Foundation    for    the 
Blind,  Report  of  the  Director-General. 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate. 
9:45  a.m. — Report   of   the    Director   of   In- 
formation and  Publicity. 
Charles  B.  Hayes. 

10:15  a.m. — Report  of  the    Director  of  Re- 
search. 
Robert  B.  Irw^in. 

10:45  a.m. — Treasurer's  Report. 
Herbert  H.  White. 

11:00  a.m. — Recess. 

11:30  a.m. — Election  of  Trustees. 

12:20  p.m. — Adjourn. 

12:40  p.m. — Lunch. 

2:00  p.m.— Round  Table  on  ''Practical  Sug- 
gestions to  Secure  Greater  Efficiency 
on  the  Part  of  the  Blind,"  ^'Practical 
Suggestions  for  Increasing  or  Sup- 
plementing the  Remuneration  for 
Services  Rendered  by  the  Blind"  and 
"How  to  Develop  Confidence  and 
Self-Assurance  in  the  Blind  Without 
Making  Them  Exacting  and  Self- 
Assertive." 

Chairman,  Miss  Frances  S.  Reed,  Execu- 
tive Secretarv,  Ohio  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 


3:15  p.m. — Round  Table  on  "What  are  the 
Functions  and  Qualifications  of  the 
Home   Teacher?" 

Chairman,    Mrs.    Jennie    Jackson,    State 
Home  Teacher,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Mrs.    Isabel    W.    Kennedy,    Secretary, 
Pennsylvania    Home    Teaching    Soci- 
ety. 

4:00  p.m. — Adjourn. 

5:45  p.m. — Dinner. 

7:30  p.m. — Report  on  the  Embossing  of 
School  Books  During  the  Past  Two 
Years. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Superintendent 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,   Louisville,  Kentucky, 

8:00  p.m. — Report  on  Hand  Embossing  of 
Books. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

8:30  p.m. — Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type. 

Chairman,  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

9:00  p.m. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

Chairman,  Charles  B.  Holmes,  Director, 
Canadian     National     Institute     for     the 
Blind. 
10:00  p.m. — Adjourn. 
Sunday,  June  24 

11:00  a.m. — Regular  Services  in  the  several 
Janesville  Churches. 

7:30  p.m. — Sacred  Song  Service. 

8:00  p.rn. — Religious  Unity  and  Radio  Re- 
ligion. 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 
Monday,  June  25 

8:50  a.m. — "Columbia     the     Gem     of     the 

Ocean." 

Accompanist — 
9:00  a.m. — Embossed    Music,    Its    History, 

Its  Present  Status,  and  Its  Future. 

L.  W.  Rodenburg,  Illinois  School  for  the 

Blind. 
9:30  a.m.— What    Should    Be    the    Aim    of 

a    Recreational    Program    for    Blind 

Adults? 

Robert   B.   Irwin,   Director  of   Research, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
10:00  a.m. — Discussion  Previous  Paper. 

Chairman,  to  be  announced. 
10:50  a.m. — Recess. 
11:00  a.m. — Salesmanship  as  a  Vocation  for 

the   Blind. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Matilda 

Ziegler  Magazine   for  the  Blind. 
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11:30  a.m. — Discussion  on  the  Preceding 
Paper. 

Chairman.  Bradley  S.  Joice.  Superinten- 
dent, Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  BHnd,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

12:20  p.m. — Adjourn. 

12:40  p.m. — Lunch. 

2:00  p.m. — Responsibilities  of  State  Associ- 
ations and  Commissions  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 
2:30  p.m. — Distribution  of  Relief  in  Massa- 
chusetts Compared  with  Other  States. 
Frances  lerardi,  Agent  in  Charge  of  Re- 
lief for  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts, 
p.m. — Discussion  of  the  Two  Preced- 
ing Papers. 

Chairman,  E.  J.  Nolan,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Assisted    by    6.    E.    Jones.    State    Home 
Teacher,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 
p.m. — The  Sphere  of  Activities  of  Or- 
ganizations    Composed     Entirely     of 
Blind  People. 
Frank  H.  Reese, 
p.m. — Discussion. 

Chairman,    Frank    Sherman,    Association 
of  the  Blind  of   South  Carolina, 
p.m. — Adjourn. 
p.m. — Dinner. 

p.m. — Entertainment,  provided  by  Su- 
perintendent J.  T.  Hooper. 

Tuesday,  June  26 

8:50  a.m. — "Dixie." 
Accompanist — 

9:00  a.m.— The  Relation  of  the  Subsidized 
Workshop  to  the  Blind  Workmen  of 
Low    Productivity. 

Calvin  Glover,  Secretary  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Association  for  the  BHnd,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

9:30  a.m. — Discussion. 

Chairman,  C.  1).  Chadwick.  Board  of  In- 
dustrial  Aid   for  the  Blind,   Indianapolis. 

10:00  a.m.— The  Responsibility  of  Residen- 
tial Schools  to  do  Follow-Up  Work 
of  a  Practical  Nature. 

Miss  Bertha  Han  ford,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Duluth,   Minnesota, 

10:30  a.m. — Discussion. 

Chairman,  Lihorio  Dclfino,  Field  Agent, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Assisted  by  Thomas  S.  McAloney, 
Superintendent,  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado, and  L.  L.  Watts,  Secretary, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

{Program   continued   on  page   38) 


3:00 


4:00 


4:30 


5:00 

5:45 
7:30 


THE  OHIO  COUNCIL  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Eva  B.  Palmer 

On  January  27,  1923,  a  small  group 
of  people  met  in  the  office  of  the  Ohio 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  form 
an  organization  which  may  affect  the 
happiness  and  well  being  of  all  the  blind 
individuals  in  the  state.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  group  had  been  thinking 
only  in  terms  of  their  own  communities 
but  henceforth  a  broader  view  is  to  be 
taken  and  the  problem  of  blindness  will 
be  considered  as  a  whole.  Many  valua- 
ble suggestions  as  to  organization,  etc., 
were  made  by  the  director  of  the  Ohio 
Institute  of  Public  Efficiency  who  had 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  After  hours  of  dis- 
cussion, a  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
selection  made  of  agencies  which  were 
to  be  invited  to  participate.  The  clause 
in  the  constitution  relating  to  member- 
ship is  as  follows :  "Representatives  of 
all  agencies  in  Ohio  having  experienced 
workers  as  their  chief  executives  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Council." 
The  two  state-wide  associations  of  blind 
people  are  also  invited  to  join  their  forces 
with  the  new  movement. 

So  far,  seventeen  organizations  have 
been  selected  as  eligible  and  each  can 
have  but  one  vote,  regardless  of  how 
many  representatives  attend  the  meet- 
ings. For  the  present,  volunteer  com- 
mittees working  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  blind  are  not  to  be  included  in 
the  Council. 

The  constitution  sets  forth  the  aims 
of  the  new  organization  as  follows : 

**The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  all  the  blind  of  Ohio 
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l)y  increasing  co-operation,  developing" 
methods  and  maintaining  standards  of 
work."  Much  time  was  spent  discussing 
the  types  of  problems  which  might  profi- 
tably be  brought  before  the  Council  and 
two  committees  were  selected.  The  Leg- 
islative Committee  is  to  keep  in  touch 
with  all  legislative  matters  pertaining  to 
the  blind  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  influ- 
ential people  in  putting  across  selected 
programs.  The  Research  Committee  is 
to  assemble  data  on  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  be  prepared  to  furnish 
the  same  as  needed. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  which  meets  in 


a  different  city  each  fall  and  at  which 
there  are  speakers  of  national  reputation. 
This  should  result  in  widening  the  view- 
point of  workers  for  the  blind  who,  en- 
grossed in  their  difficult  task,  often  lack 
information  as  to  progress  in  the  gen- 
eral field.  Dues  were  fixed  at  one  dollar 
a  year  for  each  participating  organiza- 
tion, this  money  to  be  used  for  postage. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  to 
serve  until  the  first  annual  meeting  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  Wel- 
fare Conference  in  the  fall  of  1923 :  Miss 
Frances  S.  Reed,  Chairman,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Palmer,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


WHO'S  WHO 


JULIUS   JONAS 


Julius  Jonas  came  to  New  York  from 
the  West  in  May,  1922.  He  had  lost  his 
sight  suddenly,  but  not  his  nerve.  It 
took  lots  of  nerve  to  come  to  New  York 
to  sell  life  insurance,  but  he  did  it. 

In  the  bulletin  published  in  January, 
1923,  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  appeared  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"Julius  Jonas,  42nd  Street  Branch, 
New  York,  is  a  wonder  man.  He  wrote 
twelve  applications  for  $42,000  in  De- 
cember, making  him  a  leader  of  his  office. 
That  in  itself  is  good,  but  he  is  totally 
blind.  He  is  led  from  appointment  to 
appointment  by  an  attendant  who  sees 
for  him.  He  began  last  June  and  is 
happy  that  he  has  found  a  vocation  in 
which  a  blind  man  can  earn  much  money. 
We  wish  him  the  greatest  success  and 
courteous,  responsive  treatment  from 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact." 
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ROBERT  IRVING   BRAMHALL 

A  recent  newcomer  in  work  for  the 
blind  is  Robert  Irving  Bramhall,  who 
succeeded  Charles  B.  Hayes  as  Director 
of  the  Division  of  the  Blind  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bramhall's  ap- 
pointment not  only  brings  a  man  with 
strong  personality  and  wide-awake  en- 
thusiasm, but  also  one  with  unusual  train- 
ing and  experience.  He  was  born  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  first 
attended  public  school.  Later  he  received 
his  A.  B.  degree  from  Clark  College 
(1905)  and  A.  M.  degree  from  Clark 
University  (1906).  He  was  assistant  in 
Clark  College  from  1905  to  1907  and 
took  summer  courses  during  1915-1916 
and  1916-1917.  He  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  University  in  1908  and 


later  took  a  summer  course  at  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Hyannis. 

Mr.  Bramhall  was  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Upton,  Massachusetts, 
during  1908-1909  and  of  the  Northbor- 
ough  High  School  during  1909-1912.  In 
1912-1913  he  was  head  of  the  History 
Department  in  the  High  School  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  This  brings  us  to  Mr. 
Bramhall's  executive  experience,  which 
is  valuable  in  his  present  work.  From 
1913-1917  he  was  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Holden,  Oakham,  Paxton  and 
Rutland,  Massachusetts.  At  this  time  he 
was  also  President  of  the  District  Super- 
intendents' Association.  From  1917-1919 
he  was  agent  in  charge  of  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Bureau  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education,  and  from 
then  until  the  time  of  his  present  ap- 
pointment he  was  agent  in  charge  of  re- 
search and  statistics  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. 

Cumulative  training  and  experience  of 
this  kind  are  an  excellent  foundation  for 
Mr.  Bramhall's  present  task,  and  with 
his  naturally  frank  and  genial  person- 
ality he  is  well  equipped  to  meet  the  situ- 
ations presented  by  the  work  for  the 
blind. 

(A.  A.  IV.  B.  Program  continued  from  piuir  36) 
11:00  a.m. — The    Community    Chest    in    Its 

Relation  to  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Speaker   to   he   announced. 
11:30  a.m. — Discussion. 

Chairman,   Charles   F.   F.   Campbell,   Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Detroit  League  for  the 

Handicapped. 
12:20  p.m. — Adjourn. 
12:40  p.m. — Lunch. 
2:00  p.m. — Business   Meeting. 

Report  of  the  Credentials  Committc". 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Necroloj^v  Committee. 

Report  of  the   Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjourn    and    reception    of    the    retiring 

Convention  b}^  new  officers. 
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L.    L.    WATTS 

Mr.  L.  L  Watts,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
lost  his  sight  through  the  premature  ex- 
plosion of  dynamite  while  engaged  in 
railroad  construction  in  1913,  and  ex- 
pected that  his  usefulness  to  society 
would  thereafter  consist  in  broom  and 
mattress  making.  Finding,  however,  that 
there  was  no  organization  in  Virginia 
interested  in  the  adult  blind,  he  contin- 
ued   his    studies    at    the    Virginia    State 


School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  grad- 
uating in  1917,  the  dream  of  his  life  be- 
ing a  State  organization  interested  in  the 
adult  blind.  Starting  his  work  for  simi- 
larly handicapped  people  as  a  substitute 
teacher  in  the  literary  department  of  the 
school  from  which  he  graduated  he  made 
such  a  good  impression  that  in  1918  he 
was  offered  his  choice  to  be  head  teacher 
of  the  blind  department  or  teacher  of  in- 


dustrial arts.  He  chose  the  latter.  In 
1919,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer  and  Mr.  McManaway,  he 
organized  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds. 

At  Mr.  Watts'  suggestion,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature  for  the 
appointment  of  a  temporary  commission 
to  study  the  condition  of  the  blind ;  this 
was  passed  in  1920,  Mr.  Watts  being  ap- 
pointed a  member-at-large.  At  the  ini- 
tial meeting  in  June,  1920,  he  was  elected 
secretary.  In  1922  his  dream  was  real- 
ized when  a  permanent  commission  was 
established  and  he  was  elected  executive 
secretary. 

Mr.  Watts  says  that  he  finds  he  gets 
more  pleasure  out  of  life  since  the  loss 
of  his  sight,  as  prior  to  that  he  was  in- 
terested solely  in  one  person.  He  is  ac- 
tively interested  in  Sunday  School  and 
church  work,  an  active  member  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  and  secretary  treasurer  of 
the  Young  Men's  Business  Club. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 

BROOKLYN,   ]V.   Y. 

The  ninth  year  for  Brooklyn's  Week 
of  the  Blind  is  to  be  held  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  23rd  Regiment  Armory, 
May  21  to  25,  1923. 

FLORIDA 

Correspondent:   Prof.    H.    Wilsok    Beaty 

Many  friends  of  Miss  Rosie  Nas- 
rallah,  the  gifted  young  blind  girl,  who 
graduated  last  May  from  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  she  is  doing 
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good  work  at  Florida  State  College  for 
Women.  She  is  studying  piano  with 
Dean  Opperman,  violin  with  Miss  Isidor 
and  carrying  all  the  other  work  required 
of  a  freshman  B.M.  Recently  Miss 
Nasrallah  played  a  piano  solo,  Staub's 
Sous  Bois,  at  the  chapel  service.  The 
student  body  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  progress  that  this  young  woman  has 
already  made. — Saint  Augustine  Record. 

INDIANA 

An  Act  providing  for  the  removal  of 
the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  from 
its  present  site,  its  relocation  in  another, 
the  transfer  of  students  thereto,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  school  site,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  buildings  thereon, 
and  making  an  appropriation  therefor 
was  passed  on  March  5,  1923,  by  the 
legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 
The  new  buildings  are  to  include  cottages 
to  house  the  students,  and  each  cottage 
shall  be  constructed  to  accommodate 
about  30  pupils.  There  will  be  a  build- 
ing for  administrative  purposes,  audito- 
rium, school,  libraries,  music  department, 
gymnasium,  industrial  and  storage  build- 
ing, powerhouse  and  laundry,  hospital, 
stables,  garages,  dining-halls,  kitchens, 
and  such  other  buildings  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  house  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

MARYLAND 

Corrcst'ondent :   Robert   B.    Rf.ed 

The  Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind 
continues  to  operate  about  up  to  its 
capacity. 

There  are  at  present  82  ex-soldiers  en- 
rolled, and  1(S  of  these  are  married  and 
have  their  wives  with  them.  Forty-four 
trainees  have  been  rehabilitated  either 
directly  from  Evergreen  or  after  taking 
additional     training     elsewhere.      Forty- 


eight  former  students  at  Evergreen  have 
been  prepared  to  take  the  training  they 
are  now  receiving  at  other  institutions. 
Thirty-eight  trainees  are  now  in  place- 
ment or  project  training  and  many  of 
these  will  soon  be  rehabilitated. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from 
a  recent  Field  Letter  of  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Bureau : 

"Peter  Lionudakis,  a  man  with  very 
little  vision,  who  was  rehabilitated 
as  a  Physio-therapy  Aide  at  the  Ever- 
green School  for  the  Blind  in  Balti- 
more and  employed  in  the  Subdistrict 
Office  Clinic  at  a  salary  of  $1680  per 
annum,  has  recently  left  this  position 
and  taken  a  position  as  Physio-therapy 
Aide  with  the  Maryland  Casualty  Com- 
pany, of  Baltimore,  at  $2000  per  annum. 
He  is  being  replaced  in  the  clinic  at 
Baltimore  by  John  McGrath,  a  blind 
trainee  from  the  Evergreen  School.  This 
is  a  good  example  of  what  application 
will  do  for  a  man,  even  though  he  lacks 
one  of  his  principal  senses,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  both  of  these  men  will  be  for 
all  time  useful  and  happy  citizens." 

Mr.  Carl  Bronner,  an  Evergreen  stu- 
dent, who  is  totally  blind  and  who  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  both  hands  in  addi- 
tion, is  at  present  a  student  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
In  the  mid-year  examinations,  held  re- 
cently, out  of  four  examinations  taken, 
Mr.  Bronner  passed  two  with  grades  of 
84  and  87  and  the  other  two  with  grades 
of   100  each. 

MONTANA 

At  the  last  general  election  held  in 
Missoula  County,  Montana,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Roberts,  blinded  in  the  World  Wan 
was  elected  Public  Administrator.  Since 
losing  his  sight  he  has  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Missoula. 


C  U  R  R  E  N  T    E  V  E  N  T  S 
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NEW    YORK 

The  exercises  of  The  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Bhnd  on 
the  evening  of  March  22  were  most  in- 
teresting. They  consisted  of  a  splendid 
musical  program  with  illustrations  of 
typical  school  and  recreational  activities. 

Certain  numbers  on  the  program  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  in  the 
spring  of  each  year  are  racking  their 
brains  to  find  some  new  feature  to  in- 
clude in  their  annual  exercises  which 
will  be  both  entertaining  to  the  public 
and  illustrative  of  the  school  work. 
Among  these  were  the  making  of  a  bed 
by  a  small  girl,  with  a  short  dissertation 
upon  the  why  of  each  operation.  The 
bed  was  then  taken  apart  and  made  up 
by  one  of  the  boys.  In  order  to  add  a 
little  life  to  this  performance,  which 
might  have  dragged  a  little  at  times,  the 
boy  carried  on  a  characteristic  boyish 
conversation  with  another  young  chap 
who  was  disposed  to  disparage  his  bed- 
making  accomplishments  as  compared 
with  the  artistic  work  done  by  the  girl. 

In  another  part  one  of  the  boys  and 
'  one  of  the  girls  described,  in  an  interest- 
ing way,  the  daily  program  of  the  pupils 
from  the  rising  alarm  to  the  bedtime  bell. 

A  rather  breath-taking  performance 
was  carried  out  by  a  group  of  three  boys 
who  entered  the  stage  upon  stilts,  climb- 
ing a  flight  of  steps  in  the  process.  These 
boys  entertained  the  audience  by  kicking 
a  basketball  about  the  stage  while  on 
stilts.  Rope  and  pole  climbing  and  hori- 
zontal bar  work  were  also  illustrated. 

In  another  number  play-ground  appa- 
ratus was  brought  on  the  stage,  and 
while  two  children  were  playing  on  the 
see-saw,  others  were  jumping  rope,  etc. 


Mrs.  Hannah  H.  Humphrey,  who  has 
served  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  for  thirty  years  at  Batavia,  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  Board  by  Gov- 
ernor Alfred  E.  Smith  for  a  further  term 
of  five  years.  Mrs.  Humphrey  is  also 
Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Wy- 
oming County  National  Bank;  she  has 
served  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Lee  Hos- 
pital in  Rochester.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Century  Club  of  Roch- 
ester. The  work  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  State  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing the  help  of  a  woman  of  such  strong 
individuality  and  lofty  character,  and  no 
small  degree  of  executive  ability. 

A  careful  survey  has  been  made  of  the 
eyes  of  pupils  in  71  out  of  100  rural 
schools  in  New  York  State,  with  the 
encouraging  result  that  only  about  5% 
were  found  to  suffer  from  defective  vis- 
ion of  sufificient  degree  to  need  attention. 

The  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in 
Battle,  New  York,  has  been  the  recipient 
of  a  bequest  of  $10,000  through  the  will 
of  Helen  Smythe,  who  died  at  the  Wel- 
lington, 19th  and  Walnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. 

OREGON 

Correspondent :   J.    W.    Howard 

The  session  of  the  Oregon  legislature 
last  month  appropriated  $35,000  for  a 
fireproof  dormitory  building  for  the  Ore- 
gon State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Salem, 
which  is  to  be  completed  before  Septem- 
ber first,  next. 

A  law  was  also  passed  providing  not 
more  than  $500  per  annum  for  hiring 
readers  for  blind  students  regularly  en- 
rolled  in   the   University   of    Oregon   at 
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Eugene   or   in   the    Oregon   Agricultural 
College  at  Corvallis. 

PEXXSYLVANIA 

AN  ACT  making  an  appropriation  to  provide  the 
necessary  expenses  of  blind  students  who  are 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  in  attendance  at 
institutions   of  higher  learning. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  tJie 
Coninwnzi'ealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  Gen- 
eral Assenibly  met  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  tJie  authority  of  the  same,  That 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000) 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
is  hereby  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  students  who  are 
blind  and  are  regularly  enrolled  students 
pursuing  any  course  of  study,  profession, 
art  or  science  in  any  university,  college, 
conservatory  of  music,  normal,  profes- 
sional or  vocational  school  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  who  are  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  defraying  their  neces- 
sary expenses,  including  those  of  a 
reader.  Said  money  is  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  shall  be  paid  out  by 
warrant  drawn  by  the  Auditor  General 
upon  the  State  Treasurer  when  certified 
by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Approved  27th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1921. 
William  C.  Sproul, 

Governor. 

VIRCillVIA 

Dr.  r.  S.  Schenck,  Health  Commis- 
sioner. Virginia,  is  making  plans  to  estab- 
lish a  vocational  training  school  for  the 
colored  indigent  blind.  One  of  the  two 
colored  blind  men  who  applied  for  posi- 
tions as  instructors  is  an  expert  mattress 
and  broom  maker.  The  probable  loca- 
tion  of    the   school    will    be    in   the   old 


Lekies'  Home  for  the  Blind,  887-889 
Princess  Anne  Avenue,  Norfolk,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  colored  community  cen- 
ter. It  is  planned  to  start  by  teaching 
the  trades  of  mattress,  whiskbroom  and 
brush  making. 

FOREIGN   ITEMS 

FRANCE 

Good  News  for  Touch  Readers 

A  central  printing  house  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Paris,  74  rue  Lauriston, 
which  will  be  able  to  turn  out  25,000 
volumes  of  literature  for  the  blind  an- 
nually. This  work  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  assis- 
tance of  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  various  Allied  countries,  including, 
of  course,  America.  The  intention  is  to 
print  in  braille  trade  manuals  and  music, 
as  well  as  literature,  which  the  officers 
of  the  fund  consider  to  be  the  most  press- 
ing need  of  the  blinded  veterans. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  the 
President  of  the  American  Section  of 
the  Fund  (590  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City),  has  made  a  gift  of  150,000 
francs  to  the  fund  for  the  completion  of 
the  new  plant. 

/ 

IIOMIIAV,   INDIA 

National  Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind 
January,  1923 
Aims  of  the  Conference 

1.  To  discuss  the  possibility  of  formu- 
lating a  common  Braille  script  for  the 
whole  of  India. 

2.  To  discuss  any  other  matters  of 
common  interest  and  importance,  with  a 
view  to  improvement  by  the  common 
interchange  of  ideas. 


Summer  Course 

for 

Home  Teachers 


HE  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  is  arranging  this  summer 
for  a  six  weeks'  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  home  teachers  of  the  blind.  This 
course  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the 
large  educational  institutions  of  New  York 
City,  probably  New  York  University.  The 
course  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Irwin  will  be  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation and  Publicity. 


For  further  particulars  address  the 
BUREAU     OF     PUBLICITY 

American    Foundation   for  the   Blind,  Inc. 

41    UNION  SQUARE  WEST  NEW  YORK 
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3.  To  formulate  schemes  for  the  closer 
co-operation  of  those  who  are  either  en- 
gaged in,  or  interested  in  the  work  for 
the  Blind. 

4.  To  suggest  recommendations  to 
Government  on  such  matters  as  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Blind,  and  rendering 
of  aid  to  existing  institutions  and  organ- 
izations. 

Subjects  for  Discussion 

These  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  given 
at  the  end  of  this  programme. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  at  each 
morning  session,  one  paper  shall  be  read 
or  subject  discussed,  and  that,  at  each 
afternoon  session,  two  papers  shall  be 
read  or  two  subjects  discussed.  An  al- 
ternative is  that  a  new  subject  shall  be 
taken  up  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  discussion  on  the  former  subject  is 
closed. 

The  following  papers  have  been  prom- 
ised : — 

"Uniform  Type,"  by  Mr.  Adveni. 
"Indian  Braille  Code,"  by  Mr.  Master. 
"Elementary   Education   of   the   Blind 
in  Sighted   Schools,"  by  Mr.   P.  L. 
Dessai. 
"Trades     and     Professions     for     the 

Blind,"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Speight. 
"Residential   versus   Day    Classes    for 
the   Blind,"   by   Mr.   V.   N.   Wada- 
gaenkar. 
"Work  of  the  I.  A.  W.  B.,"  by  Mr. 

P.  N.  Venkata  Rau. 
A   paper   has   also   been   promised  by 
Mr.  M.  R.  Jamadar,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Shah 
may  also  read  one. 

RUSSIA 

Kazan 

The  new  government  with  the  aid  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration  has 
established  a  Trachoma  Institute  in  Ka- 


zan. It  is  estimated  that  three  out  of 
every  four  persons  in  the  Kazan  section 
which  has  more  than  one  million  popu- 
lation have  or  have  had  trachoma.  Fif- 
teen hundred  are  totally  blind  as  a  result 
of  this  disease  and  seventy-five  thousand 
are  partially  blinded. 

SWITZERLAND 

Correspondent :    Dr.    E.    Spahr 

Director      Schwe'zerische      Blinden-Erwebs- 
Genossenschaft,  Bern, 

During  the  last  two  years  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  Switzerland  has  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  economic  crisis, 
which  has  caused  the  breakdown  of 
thousands  of  small  and  middle-sized  en- 
terprises— over  100,000  men  and  women 
out  of  work,  lowered  wages,  a  general 
decrease  of  the  national  income.  The 
high  rate  of  exchange  is  paralyzing  the 
export  trade  and  the  hotel  industry, 
which  have  been  the  main  sources  of 
wealth.  People  in  financial  stress  them- 
selves cannot  buy  from  the  workshops 
of  the  blind,  so  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
selling  the  products,  mostly  brushes  and 
baskets.  Owing  to  this  and  the  increas- 
ing development  of  machine  work,  it  is 
necessary  to  search  for  new  means  of 
economic  adjustment  without  further  de- 
lay, and  we  hope  to  find  them  in  the 
methods  and  in  the  results  of  the  work 
of  and  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  are  going  to  try  sys- 
tematically to  put  our  blind  people  to 
work  in  factories,  offices  or  in  their  homes 
and  to  secure  for  them  the  necessary 
training, 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
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Mr.  Thos.  S.  IMcAloney  has  accepted 
the  snperintendency  of  the  school.  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado,  February  1, 
1923. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  B.  S. 
Joice  has  been  elected  to  the  Snperin- 
tendency of  the  school.  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,   February    12,   1923. 

BOOK  LIST 

AMERICAN    BIBLE    SOCIETY, 

BIBLE    HOUSE,  ASTOR  PLACE,   N.   Y. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  authorized  the 
supplying  of  volumes  of  embossed  Scriptures 
at  the  special  price  of  $1.00  a  volume  to  blind 
individuals  and  institutions  serving  blind  indi- 
viduals. 

THE  AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD   OP  FREE 
READING  FOR  THE  BLIND,  154S  HUDSON 
AVENUE,   HOLLVAVOOD,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CAL. 

A   Man   for  the  Ages,   by  Irving  Bacheler    (6 

vols.). 
How  Santa  Glaus  Came  to  Simpson's  Bar,  by 

Harte. 
The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  by  Harte. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  by  Harte. 
Madame  Bo-Peep  of  the  Ranches,  by  O.  Henry 

(S.  Porter). 
Seven    Selected    Stories,    from   Just   Talks,   by 

Arthur  G.  Staples. 
Country    Neighbors,    by    Alice    Brown.        (In 

Press.) 

These  books  are  donated  to  schools  and  libra- 
ries for  the  blind. 

AMERICAN     PRINTING     HOUSE     FOR     THE 
BLIND 

History  of  the  American  People,  7  vols., 
by  Charles  A.  Beard  and  William  G. 
Bagley.  Publishers,  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Copyright  1906.  (In 
Press)     $38.40 

Our  Ancestors  in  Europe,  6  vols.,  by  Jen- 
nie Hall.  Publishers,  Silver,  Burdett 
Company,  Boston.  Copyright   1916 17.65 

Eugenie  Grandet  (French  text),  4  vols., 
by     Honore     de     Balzac.       Publishers, 


Henry    Holt    &    Company,    New    York. 
Copyright   1915    23.35> 

McMurry  and  Parkins'  Advanced  Geog- 
raphy. About  8  vols.  Publishers,  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.  Copyright 
1921     (In    Press) 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  5  vols.,  by  Charles 
Dickens.  Publishers,  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Copyright   1906 25.80' 

Ivanhoe,  6  vols.,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Publishers,  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.      Copyright "  1900 33.25 

The  Age  of  Innocence,  4  vols.,  by  Edith 
Wharton.  Publishers,  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.     Copyright  1920.   16.20* 

The  End  of  General  Gordon,  from  "Emi- 
nent Victorians,"  by  Lytton  Strachey. 
Publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  and   London    5.05 

Florence  Nightingale,  from  "Eminent 
Victorians,"  by  Lytton  Strachey.  Pub- 
lishers, G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York    and    London 3.10 

Kindred  of  the  Dust,  4  vols.,  by  Peter 
Kyne.  Publishers,  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Company,  New  York.  Copyright  1920. 
Gift  of  the  Daughters  of  Ohio  in  New 
York  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Library    Association    15.65 

If  Winter  Comes,  8  vols.,  by  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchison.  Copyright  1921  by  A.  S, 
M.  Hutchison  24.25 

The  Enchanted  Canyon,  8  vols.,  by  Ho- 
nore Willsie.  Copyright  1921  by  Fred- 
erick A.   Stokes   Company,  New  York.  24.00 

Turkey  Red,  by  Francis  Gilchrist  Wood. 
Copyright  1920  by  Pictorial  Review 
Company,  New  York  and 

The  Camel's  Back,  by  S.  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald. Copyright  1920  by  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia.  Bound  together 
in    1    vol 3.25 

Selected  Verse  for  School  Grades  IV  to 
VII    3.50 

As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning,  2  vols.,  by 
Arthur  Train.  Copyright  1921  by  Mac- 
millan   Company,    New    York 5.60 

Emmcline.  2  vols.,  by  Elsie  Singmaster. 
Copyright  1916.     Publishers,  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company,  Boston    3.95 

New  York  Point,  American  Braille  and  Re- 
vised Braille : 
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Test  Material  Included  in  "Self-Surveys 

for  the  Blind,  a  Manual  for  the 

Guidance  of  Teachers" : 

Sample   Sheet  Arithmetic  : 

Addition,    Subtraction    3c 

Multiplication,    Division    3c 

Arithmetical    Ingenuity    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  1    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  2    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  3    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  4   3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  5    6c 

Silent  Reading  No.  6    3c 

Silent  Reading  No.  7    6c 

Silent  Reading  No.  8   6c 

Silent  Reading  No.  9    6c 

Practical  Information.     Pressey  Test  9...  3c 

Word  Completion.     Pressey  Test  6 3c 

Moral   Judgment    6c 

Logical  Judgment    6c 

Verbal    Ingenuity    6c 

Harlan's  Test  of  Information  in  American 

History    3c 

Trabue  Completion  Test — Scale  B 3c 

Trabue  Completion  Test — Scale  J 3c 

THE      CHRISTIAIV      SCIENCE      PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

"Answers    to    Questions    Concerning    Christian 

Science,"    a    pamphlet    by    Ed.    A.    Kimball, 

C.S.D.     Price,  $1.35  each  postpaid. 
"Unity  of  Good,"  "Rudimental  Divine  Science" 

and  "No  and  Yes,"  combined  in  one  volume. 

Single  copy,  $2.00;  six  or  more  copies,  each 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

THE    HOWE    MEMORIAL.    PRESS,    WATER- 
TOWN,   MASS. 

Jeremy,  by  Hugh  Walpole.    7  vols.    $10.20  (per 

set). 
St.    Agatha    of    the    Pines,    by    William   Allen 

Knight.    2  vols.    $2.70   (per  set). 

ILLINOIS    SCHOOL    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Aldine  Readers : 

Primer,  with  graded  spacing  for  KIndergar- 1/ 
ten. 

First  Reader. 

Second  Reader  (Book  Two).  ^ 

Alphabetical  Speller,  by  M.  B.  Crabbe. 
Census  for  1920— cities  over  15,000. 
The    American    Republic,    by    Forman,    In    8 

small  volumes — a  text  in  civil  government,     y 
The  Wrong  Black  Bag,  by  Lewis.     A  story  in 

graded  spacing  for  use  In  teaching  adults. 


NEW  YORK  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  5  EAST  48TH 
STREET,   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

Revised  Braille,  Grade  1^,  Size  12 ^/^  x  14  in. 

Matthew  and  Mark,  1  vol $3.00 

Luke,  1  vol 3.00 

St.    John,    1    vol 3.00 

Psalms,  2  vols ($3.00  each)  6.00 

THE  XAVIER  FREE  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  136  WEST  97TH 
STREET,   NEW^   YORK   CITY. 

"A  String  of  Sapphires,"  by  Helen  Parry  Eden. 
2  vols. 

"Life  of  Pius  X,"  by  F.  A.  Forbes.    2  vols. 

"The  Story  of  a  Mother,"  by  F.  A.  Forbes. 

"Prayers  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Mass,"  by  Abbe 
Hallet. 

"The  King  of  the  Golden  City,"  by  Mother 
Mary  Loyola. 

"Frequent  and  Daily  Communion,"  by  C. 
Schmid. 

"The  Rose  Bush,"  by  C.  Schmid. 

"What  Is  Benediction?" 

"What  the  Catholic  Church  Is  and  What  She 
Teaches." 

"The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,"  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons.   3  vols. 

"San  Celestino,"  by  John  Ayscough.    2  vols. 

"Manual  of  Prayers  and  Devotions." 

"Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine." 
In  Course  of  Preparation 

"The  Golden  Window,"  by  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Richards. 

"The  Silver  Crown,"  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards. 

"St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,"  by  C.  C.  Martlndale, 
S.J. 

"George  Washington,"  by  Scudder. 

"Compendium  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,"  by 
Michael  Shallow. 

EMBOSSED  PERIODICALS  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

AMERICA 

Braille  Courier,  monthly.  Braille  Grade  I  Yi. 
Published  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Catholic  Review,  Braille  Grade  I  ^.  Pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Xavler  Free  Publica- 
tion Society,  136  West  97th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Christian  Record,  Braille  Grade  I  ^,  and  also 
In  New  York  Point.  Published  monthly. 
College  View,  Nebraska. 
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i/  Illuminator,     Braille    Grade    I     ^,    quarterly.     Hampstead  Magazine,  Grade  II.     Published  by 
Published   by   the    Holmes-Schenly    Literary         the  N.  I.  B. 
Society,  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.      Hora  Jucunda.    Issued  by  the  Royal  Blind  Asy- 

/    Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  Braille  Grade  I  ^,         lu^n,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and    also    in    New    York    Point.      Published     ^.  j^  ^^^^^^     ^^^^^         interpoint- 

monthly.     250  West  54th  Street.  New  York         ^^^     ^^uhh^^  by  the  N.  I.  B. 
City 

^    Messenger  to  the  Sightless,  Braille  Grade  I  ^.  "^^''^de  lournal,  official  organ  of  certified  mas- 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  ^^"'^-    ^^^^^  "'    Published  by  the  N.  I.  B. 
Mihvaukee   Weekly  Review,  New  York  Point.  ^^^^^^  Magazine,  monthly,  in  Moon  type.    Pub- 
834,  36th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.                    .      !  Wished  in  Brighton,  England,  by  the  N.  I.  B. 

^    Red  and  White,  Braille  Grade  I  J^,  quarterly.^  Nuggets,  weekly,  Grade  II.     Published  by  the 
Published  by  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania         N.  I.  B. 

School   for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,   Pa.  \^Progress,  monthly,  Grade  II,  interpointed.   Pub- 

Searchlight,   in   American    Braille,    a   quarterly         Hshed  by  the  N.  I.  B. 

publication    sent    out    to    the    children    from     ^         ^     .  [^{    ^^^^^  jj^     Published  by 

Lighthouse,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York^     the  N    I    B 
City. 
Sunday  School  Monthly,   Braille    Grade   I    5^.   ^^^^^^   Magazine.    Grade   II     interpointed,    for 
Published  by  the  Gospel  Trumpet  Company,         ^^^^^  "^«-     Published  by  the  N.  I.  B. 
Anderson,  Indiana.  h^Sunrays"   for   the   Blind,   Grade    II.     Issued 

^    luvenile   Braille   Monthly,   printed   by    Clover-         quarterly   by   the    Oakdale    Publishing    Com- 
nook  Home   for  the   Blind,   financed  by  the         pany,  London,  England. 

Lions   Club  of   Cincinnati.     Christmas,    1922,      Weekly  Summary,  Grade  11.     Published  at  El- 
first  issue.  tham,  Kent,  England. 

J^^^l  AUSTRALIA  SWEDE]V— ESPERANTO 

t^^^morning,  an  Australian  Braille  Magazine,  Grad^.-^^^^^^^;^  ligH^^  monthly.    Published  in  Braille 
II.     Published  monthly  at  the  Royal  Institu-         [^  Stockholm    Sweden, 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

FRANCE  PERIODICALS  IN  INK-PRINT 

^      La    Liimiere,    printed    in    French    Braille    and  A3IERICA 

sent  out  from  the  Phare  de   France,  by  the   ^^  ,.^       .      „  .11  i-v  i.  j   i.      i.u 

^      .,  ^  A        •     •  1  1       '^California  Beacon,   monthly,   published   by   the 

Comite  Franco-Americame  pour  les  aveugles  ^       ^        .         a         •    •       i-      xi     r>i-   j    c 


/ 


l/ 


de  la  guerre.     14  rue  Daru,  Paris,  France. 


San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind,  San 
Francisco,   California. 
GREAT  BRITAIN  *^Outlook  for  the  Blind,  published  by  the  Amer- 

ce Braille    Mail,   weekly,    interpointed.    Grade    II.  ican   Foundation    for  the    Blind,   New  York 

National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    London,     ^    City. 

England  ^  West   Virginia  Tablet,  semi-monthly,  published 

^     Braille  Musical  Magazine,  monthly,  interpoint-         by  the  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
ed.  Grade  II.     N.  I.  B.  ^"^  B\md,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Braille  Packet,  monthly,  Grade  II.    N.  I.  B.  engl  vnd 

Channels    of    Blessing,    bi-monthly,    Grade    II.    >*u,      „  mi  i  t  u  j  i      *u     at    t    -d 

J,    J    g    -^  ^  n^he  Beacon,  monthly,  published  by  the  N.  I.  B. 

r-i    '   1     -h'/r                  /-     J      TT       -o           ^7-Mi  St.   Dunstans   Review,   published   at    St.    Dun- 

.   Church   Messenger,    Grade    II.      Percy    Villas,  •  ,     tt     .  .    i-       .1      t-.i-  j    i    o  u-             j 

/X  .  V  T^      •     .        T       t        T-     1     J  Stan's   Hostel    for  the   Blinded    Soldiers   and 

\  ^Kensington,  London,  England.  _.,         _.         .,     t.itj        -cij 

•   rtivW^        .         -D     -11           ^ui      /-     J    TT      A  Sailors,  Regent  s  Park,  London,  England. 
^Comrades.     Braille  monthly.  Grade  II.    A  mag- 

^'  azine    for   boys   and   girls,    published    by   the  l^Teacher  of  the  Blind,  the  organ  of  the  Asso- 

/  ;^^  I    ]3  ciation  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  St.  Valery, 

Craigmillar  Harp,   music    quarterly,    Grade    II.  Coventry,   England. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum,  West  Craigmillar,  Ed-      The   Blind,   published    quarterly    by    Gardner's 
inburgh,  Scotland.  Trust   for  the  Blind,   London. 
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FINLAND 

^^  AistivialHskoululehti,  Tidskrift  for  Abnorm- 
skolan.     Kuopio,  Finland. 

FRANCE 

^  LA  mi  des  Aveugles,  revue  mondiale  d'educa- 
tion  et  de  propagande  en  faveur  des  aveugles, 
fonde,  Fevrier  1921.  (No  number  received 
since  July,  1922.) 

-^  Le  Valentin  Haiiy,  revue  universelle  des  ques- 
tions relatives  aux  aveugles,  fonde  en  1883, 
(The  last  number  was  dated  December,  1921.) 

GERMANY 

—  Dcr  BUndenfreund,  Zeitsschrift   fiir  Verbesse- 

rung  des  Loses  der  Blinden. 
Die   Blindenschule,    Monatsschrift    zur    Forde- 
V   rung    des    Blindenunterrichts.      Wilhelm-Au- 

gusta  BHndenanstalt  in  Danzig-Langfuhr. 
Von   unsern   Blinden.      Quarterly    issued   since 

1908.   Issued  at  the  K.  K.  Blinden  Erziehungs 

Institut,  Vienna. 

INDIA 

I  J^ight  to  the  Blind,  published  quarterly  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind.  Editor,  P.  N.  V. 
Rau,  Mysore,  British  India. 

NETHERLANDS 

De     Blindehode,     Nederlandsch     Blindenorgan. 
Da  Costastraat  12,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

SPAIN 

Los  Clcgos,  revista  mensual  tyflofila  Hispano- 
^         Americana.     Madrid,   Spain. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF  APPLI- 
ANCES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

In    the    list    of    appliances    for    the    blind,    the 

maker    is    designated    by    the    initials    which 

precede  his  name  in  the  following  list. 
A.P.H. — American     Printing     House     for    the 

Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Bl.An. — BHndenanstalt,      Alexanderstrasse      32, 

Hamburg,  Germany. 
Burger — Burger,  Julius,  Johannes  Strasses  No. 

11,  Dresden,  Germany. 
C.H.P. — Clovernook      Printing      House,      Mt. 

Healthy,   Ohio. 
Cooper — Cooper  Eng.   &   Mfg.    Co.,   558  West 

Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,   111. 
Denoyer — Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  5235  Ra- 

venswood  Avenue,   Chicago,   111. 
Ellis— Ellis,    L.    T.    S.,    109    Haverhill    Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H.M.P. — Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

H.P.P.Co. — Hall  Printing  Press  Company,  Dun- 
ellen,  N.  J. 

H.&Co.— Hatchette  &  Company,  79  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  Paris,  France. 

I.N.J.A. — Institute  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveu- 
gles, Paris,  France. 

Johnson — Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  103  North  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mell— Mell,  Dr.  Alexander,  XIII/5  Auhof- 
strasse  244,  Wien,  Austria. 

Mensel — Mensel,  Karl,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

N.I.B.— National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  Wl. 

N.Y.I.— New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  34th 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Nickson — Nickerson,  Rev.  Samuel  S.,  129  Cen- 
tral Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

P.I.I.B. — Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  64th  Street  and  Mal- 
vern Avenue,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schleu — Schleussner,  Dir.  Karl,  BHndenanstalt, 
Niirnberg,  Germany. 

Statis — Statlschen  BHndenanstalt,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

U.S.P.C— United  States  Playing  Card  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vogel — Vogel,  F.  W.,  Hufnerstrasse  122,  Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

Ziegler — Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  250 
West  54th  Street,  New  York. 

APPLIANCES,  GAMES,  ETC.,  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Braille  Writing  Appliances: 
Slates : 

Desk;   Bilrger,   Cooper,  H.M.P.,  I.N.J.A., 

Johnson,  Mell,  N.I.B.,  P.I.I.B.,  N.Y.I. 
Pocket;    Bl.An.,   Bilrger,   Cooper,   H.M.P., 
I.N.J.A.,  Johnson,  Mell,  N.I.B.,  Schleu, 
N.Y.I. 
Stereotypers :  Map-maker;  Cooper. 
Stereotyper,    foot    and    power     (plate-ma- 
ker) ;  Cooper. 
Writers  :  Hall ;  Cooper. 

Perkins;  H.M.P. 
Stainsby- Wayne ;  N.I.B. 
Stainsby-Wayne  interliner  and  interpointer ; 

N.I.B. 
Stainsby-Wayne  shorthand  machine ;  N.I.B. 
Erasers;  N.I.B. 
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Pegboards;  HM.P. 

Movable  Type  Duplicator:  Vaughan  Portable 
Writer;  H.&Co. 
Games  : 

Authors;  N.I.B. 

Checkers ;  H.MP.,  Mell,  N.I.B.,  P. I. LB. 

Chess;  N.I.B. 

Dominoes ;  H.M.P.,  Mell,  N.I.B. 

Fox  and  Geese;  Mell,  P. I. LB.,  Stdtis. 

Games  in  variety;  Mell,  Stdtis,  Vogel. 

Playing  Cards;  H.M.P.,  N.I.B.,  U.S.P.C. 

Slate  for  marking  playing  cards;  H.M.P. 

Halma;  Mell,  P.I.I.B.,  Stdtis. 
Line  Type;  H.M.P.     (Made  by  the  American 

Type    Founders    Company,    at    Jersey    City, 

N.  J.,  and  called  by  them  "Blind  Type.") 
Maps  : 

Dissected  and  ReHef;  A.P.H. 

Outline;  H.M.P.,  I.N.J.A.,  N.I.B.,  P.I. LB. 
Mathematical  Devices  : 

Abacus;  LN.J.A.,  N.I.B. 

Arithmetic  slate;  I.N. .LA.,  Mell,  N.Y.I. 
Taylor  Octagonal;  Johnson,  P.I.I.B. 

Cubarithms;  I.N.J.A. 

Cushions ;  H.M.P.,  Mell. 

Foot  rule,  brass;  N.I.B. 

Geometry:  Board  and  waxed  string;  Schleu. 
Disk;  Mensel. 

Figures  embossed;   Vogel. 
Plasticene    board;    see    New    York    State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Report,  1920. 

Tapes,  cloth;  N.I.B. 

New  York  Point  Writing  Appliances  : 

Slates;  Cooper,  Johnson,  N.Y.I. 
Latimer  models;  Johnson. 

Writers:  Kleidograph;  N.Y.I. 

Plate-maker:  Stereograph;  N.Y.I. 
Paper  : 

Loose-Leaf  Note  Book;  C.P.H. 

Manila  for  slates;  H.M.P. 

White  for  Braille-writers;  H.M.P. 

White  for  Pencil-writing;  H.M.P. 

Pencil- Writing  Appliances  : 

Square-hand;  Biirger,  H.M.P.,  N.I.B. 
Round-hand ;  Nickerson. 
Signature  wire  guide;  H.M.P. 
(Also  a  variety  of  inventions  by  individuals, 
for  keeping  lines  straight.) 

Physiological  Models,  with  embossed  tablets 
and  charts  (usable  by  the  blind,  but  not  made 
especially  for  them)  ;  Denoyer. 


Printing  Presses: 

Platen;  Cooper. 

Rotary;  H.P.P.Co.,  N.Y.I. 
Typewriters  :  Blickensderf er.  Corona ;  Ziegler. 
Vise:  For  Chair-caning;  Ellis. 
Watches;  N.I.B.,  Ziegler. 

Embossed  Clock  Dials;  N.I.B. 

N.Y.I,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
stock  of  kleidographs  is  reduced  to  27,  and  that 
when  these  are  sold  the  stock  will  not  be  re- 
placed. 

THE  BLIND  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

WHERE  THE   REPORTER  MUST   SEE 

A  Chicago  student  of  journalism  is 
blind,  but  he  believes  he  will  make  good 
first  as  a  reporter  and  then,  perhaps,  as 
an  editor,  because  of  a  peculiar  gift 
which  enables  him  to  "see"  with  his 
cheeks.  His  cheeks  see  things,  he  says, 
by  registering  for  his  keenly  developed 
senses  delicate  variations  in  air  pressure. 
They  respond,  it  is  related,  more  sensi- 
tively to  faint  differences  than  a  barome- 
ter does,  and  he  is  enabled  to  "see"  build- 
ings and  trees,  streets  and  the  lake,  door- 
ways and  stairs. 

"Each  building  has  an  atmospheric 
aura  all  its  own,"  says  the  student.  "You 
recognize  buildings  by  the  light  rays 
emanating  from  them.  I  know  them  by 
their  peculiar  influences  on  the  air  about 
them.  I  see  them  with  the  nerves  of  my 
face." 

Having  thus  overcome  his  handicap 
of  getting  about  as  readily  as  does  the 
reporter  with  eyesight,  this  blind  student 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous stride  against  great  odds.  Next, 
and  more  difficult,  will  be  the  learning 
of  what  to  believe  of  what  he  hears. 
The  man  who  can  master  that  complex- 
ity of  the  newspaper  game  has  looked 
further  than  the  keenest  pair  of  mere 
eyes  the  world  ever  produced. — Cal. 
Democrat,  March  20,  1923. 
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ORIENTAL  RUGS 

CARPETS,  UPHOLSTERY 

Over  a  Century  in  Business 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


■■•^"«^«!^mii 


BRAILLE    SLATES 

If  interested  in  slates  and 

Typewriters  for  the  Blind, 

write  us  for  free  folder. 

COOPER  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 

558  Washington  Boulevard,     Chicago,  111. 


Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Cleansing  Dyeing 

DALOZ 

(Established  1862) 

Attains  Results 
Competing  in  Quality  Only 

PHONE  SOUTH  BOSTON  630 

11   Humphreys   St.,   Dorchester 


DAME,  STODDARD  CO. 

Everything  in 
Good  Cutlery 

374  Washington  St. 
Boston 


77  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 


75  Pitts  Street 


E.  B.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 

Tel.  Hayk't  3700 


Boston,  Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE    &    SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 

BOSTON 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn  Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Furniture    Manufacturers 
32  Canal  Street 

Near  Haymarket  Square 
Telephone  154  Haynmarket 

Boston  14  -  -  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL 
LAWNS  AND  GARDENS 

USE    LOWELL    LAWN   AND    GARDEN   DRESS- 
ING   WITH    POTASH 

A  quick  and  lasting  high-grade  Fertilizer.  Free 
from  weed  seeds — clean  to  handle — easy  to  apply — 
economical — in  5,  10  and  20  lb.  packages.  Full  di- 
rections for  using  and  high  analysis  printed  on 
every   package. 

Enough    for   100   sq.    ft 35c 

Enough  for  500  sq.  ft $1.15 

A  true  fertilizer  must  contain  suitable  available 
plant  food.  We  guarantee  the  plant  food  in  this 
fertilizer  100  per  cent,   available   to  growing  plants. 

We  in\ite  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  this 
fertilizer  with  other  kinds,  and  refer  to  the  Agri- 
cultural p]xperiment  Stations  in  any  New  England 
State,  and  in  New  York  State,  as  to  the  reputation 
and  reliability  of  our  fertilizers.  We  have  been 
manufacturers  of  high-grade  fertilizers  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen,  Hard- 
ware,  general  Stores  and  Department  Stores  sell   it. 

LOWELL   FERTILIZER   CO. 

Branch    of    Consolidated    Rendering    Co. 
40    No.    Market    St.  Boston,    Mass. 


\ 

^AWYERX 

\  EHni  CRYSTAL 

I 

SAWYER  CirrSTAL  BLUE  CO.  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON  1 

United  Motors  of  New  England 

SLIGHTLY  USED 
MOTOR  CARS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

LOUIS  GROW,  Prop. 

916  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Tel.     Brookline     7100 

Brookline,  Mass. 


PENNELL,  GIBBS  &  QUIRING  CO 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS 

203-205  CLARENDON  ST.,  BOSTON 


L>uncheon 

11-3 

Afternoon  Tea 

3.30-5.30 


lEttgltali 
©pa  Snom 


160  Tremont  Street 

Over   Mosclcy's 


Bet-wcen  West  and  Boylston 
Streets 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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PUREOXIA 

GINGER  ALE 

ORANGE-CRUSH     SARSAPARILLA    BUDWEISER 
LEMON-CRUSH     BIRCH  BEER     CLUB  SODA 
LIME-CRUSH      ROOT  BEER      LIME  AND  KOLA 


[{ML 

i  I 
i  I 

TMP 


J.  G.  SWIFT  W.  H.  GLAFLIN 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Treasurer 

William  H.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

PAPER 


332-340  Summer  Street 


Boston 


HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watbrtown, 


Massachusetts 


ALL 
KINDS 


STONE  &,  FORSYTH  GO- 

67    KINGSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
Specialties    in 

High   Grade  and  Novel 
Wrapping   Papers   and 
Twine.     Bags  and 
Envelopes 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers    of 
Folding    Paper   Boxes,    Hygienic 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 
Paper   Goods.    Paper  Drinking   Cups 


Made    U 
Ordei 


CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

308  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats    Suits    Millinery 
Waists    Furs 

484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 

UNEXCELLED  FOR 

'Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods'* 


».  *»AT.  O 

LUNCHEONS,   PICNICS,   PARTIES 


YRAOK-MAflK 


RK<&.  U.  S.  *»AT.  Ol^fiH 
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Q 


HASH 


Seventy-four  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 
1847-1921. 


Products: 

Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Velmo  Fabrics, 
Drednaut  Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths 
(Mohairs  and  Mixtures).  Plush  and  Wool  Motor 
Robes,  Steamer  Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radi- 
ator Covers,  Furwove  Cloakings  and  Trimmings, 
Furwove    Coats. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Soni 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs  Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Harvard  Trust  Co. 

Harvard   Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $400,000 


Surplus  $400,000 


Physicians  Please  Take  Notice 

Wildey  Savings  Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
A  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

Money  deposited  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  each  month  will 
draw  interest   from  that   date 


Established   1897 
Incorpcr^ted  1908 

Beginners 
and 

Advanced 
Students 
Received 

Recitals 
Thimsday 
Evenings 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

NEAR  PANEUIL  HALL  52  Merchants  Row 


CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21    West   St.        161   Tremont  St.      164   Tremont  St. 
Phone  Beaofi  932     Phone  Beach  858     Phone  Beach  2687 


Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 
306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between   31st  and  32nd  Sts. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


M4NUFACTVAERS 
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t 


KAKASBROS.mc 

FURRIERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VAI.UES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncy  St.,  Boston 


Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

Compliments  of 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

Cigar  Makers  Union 

AWNINGS 

WASHERS-APRONS 

No.  97 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 

New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 

of 

Mats,  Laundry  Bags,   Cotton  Goods,  Wide 

Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston 

Telephone  Richmond  823 

Kodaks  and   Camera   Supplies 

Developing  and  Printing 

SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Tailor  Suits 

APOTHECARIES 

and  Gowns 

57  Main  Street 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

352  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

to 
C   White 


G.  J.  ESSELEN  ^Tc 

Artists*  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter y  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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USED  IN  THE  FINEST  HOMES 

"'A  LITTLE  CANDLE  UKE  THIS" 


burned  in  hall  or  reception  room  re- 
moves all  trace  of  annoying:  odors  and 
its  delightful  fragrance  fills  the  house 
EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER  AND 
AEROFUME 
Completely  destroys  odors  from  tobacco 
Indispensible  in  the  sick  room.  Much 
appreciated  in  old  houses,  city  apart- 
ments, schools  and  public  buildings 
Box  of  Candles  and  Holder,  25  cts 
At  your  local  dealers.     Made  by 


THE  CANDO  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


1921 

Fall  Millinery 

SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED 

HATS 

FRAMES 

K°„ 

R  N  F  E  L  D  ^  S 

-69  SUMMER  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

4  J^amilton  jpiacc 


Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone— Back   Bay   5818 

GOWNS 

For  All  Occasions 

Wraps 

717  Boylflton  Street  BOSTON 


WALKER  STETSON 
COMPANY 

IMPORTERS 
MANUFACTURERS 

Essex  and  Lincoln  Streets 
Boston,  Mass. 


C.  TESTA  &  CO.   1 

^^ 

LACES  AND   LINENS 

art  Cmtjroiberp 

lif^^Ml 

anb 

^^tcI 

Craftg 

^^^M 

8  Winter  Street,        BOSTON,  MASS. 

A.  Yancft.  Pres.  A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 

H.  B   Coughlan,  V.  President 

A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furs 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

COLD  STORAGE 

Tel.  Beach  8278  Established   1888 

8  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


-^por* 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 


3,000  Private  Houses  and 

Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

178  Washington  St.,  Boston 
TeL  2205  Main 
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J.  S.  LUTHER  &  COMPAJNTY 

INCORPORATED 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

TAX  CONSULTANTS 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

KIMBALL  BUILDING 

Suites,  628-632 

18  TREMONT  STREET  Telephone  Congress  6358—6359  BOSTON,   MASS 

New  York  OflBce  10  Hanover  Street       Telephone    Bowling:    Green    10247 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 

FRED  H.  TUCKER,  Pres. 
JOHN  A.  WALDO,  Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM    T.    FARLEY,    Treas. 
ALFRED  W.  RICHARDS,  Asst's  Treas. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

ifmport^b  QIliitl|tng  BpmnltxtB 


New  Location: 
Corner  Franklin  and  Devonshire  Sts. 

BOSTON 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co., /nc. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Includinsr 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 

Insurance 

45-49  Batterymarch  Street 
Boston 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


R  obert  A.  Boit 

&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  Insurance 


,.■■.■■.■■,■...■.■■. miiiniiimmill]llllllJllllllllllllll]Lllllllllll 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


1.  G.   Buckley  Co- 
movers,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 


€90  Dudley  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 


I  The  Bluebird  Dinning  Room 

1    LUNCHEON 

—11:45  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
(A  la  C^irte) 


DINNER —5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 

The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

383  Boylston  St. 


25  Years 

or  more  ago  we  fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute with  benches 
and  equipment.  Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege in  England.  Dr. 
Campbell  gave  us  a 
. —  personal    letter    of    ap- 

preciation. Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  m  Canada 
and  the  U.  S.  ,^      ,  mi 

We  serve  intelligently  m  Hardware^  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber  Co. 

124  Summer  St.  Boston 


Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON       -       MASS. 

All  makes  typewriters  bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents  for  Blick  and   Corona   Port- 
able  Typewriters 

Telephone  B.  B.  3000 


Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

Established  1860         160  federal  St.,  Boston 

One  minute  from  South  Station. 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Khurch,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
iiig  Utensils.       Pyrex  Glass   Cooking  Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 
PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful   Attention    to    Repairing 
Telephone,  Beach  1472  &  1473 
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DIPLOMAS  from 
FRANKLIN  ACADEMY 
MEAN  SUCCESS 

SHORTHAND,  TYPEWRITING,  BOOKKEEPING,  PENMANSHIP 
SECRETARIAL  and  TEACHERS  COURSES 

Our  students  have  been  very  successful  in  passing  the  Civil  Service  examinations  and  have 
been  placed  in  Government  Positions.     New  students  admitted  each  week. 


Day   and 
Evening:  Classes 


136  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE   DEWEY   2823  W 


Our  Blind   Students 

Make  Excellent 

Typists 


Telephone  Back  Bay  2049  and  78608 

HOUSEHOLD  LEAGUE 
Employment  Bureau 

SUPERIOR  DOMESTIC  HELP 

MISS  L.  MITCHELL,  Mgr. 


364A  Boylston  Street 


Boston 


Lucretia  McMurtrie  Bush 

Master  Craftsman 

to  Order  in  Silver,  Gold  and  Platinum 
Precious  and  Semi-Precious  Stones  Set 

STUDIO 
31  TRINITY  PLACE  BOSTON 

Antique  Jewelry  Remodelled 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 
Implements,   Machines,   Woodenware 

Nursery    and    Seed   Trial    Grounds 

THE  BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  GO. 

Monroe   Station,    Lexington,    Mass. 

Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 

si^ng,    Planting,    Forestry,    Horticulture, 

etc. 

BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Property,  etc. 
BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes.  Mercantile  Asrricultural, 

Horticultural 

JOSEPH   BRECK   &   SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-52   No.  Market  St. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


We  Sell   Plumbing   Goods   Direct  2  U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 


We    Carry   a    Full    Line   of 
Plumbins:,    Heatinc     and     Lighting:     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145    &    147    Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near    North    Station  Tel.    Hay    4100 — 1001 


The  Oriental  Restaurant 


341  Mass.  Ave.,  and  207  Botolph  St. 

Tel.  Back  Bay  8187 


One  Block  from  Symphony  Hall 
Opposite  Boston  Arena 


American  and  Chinese  Food 

High  Class  Music  Every  Evening 

Safe  Parking  Space  for  Autos 


A  Cool  and  Home-Like  Place 


Find  it  out  yourself 
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USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  ^/ic  BLOOD   AND  NERVES 


BRAILLE 
WRITERS 


We  Manufacture  Hall  Braille  Writers,  slates, 
and  a  full  line  of  writing,  printing  and  embossing 
devices  for  the  Blind. 

Write  for  folder. 

COOPER  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 


558  Washington  Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


Trade  Fishin' 


If  you're  feelin'  blue,   go   dig  some  bait, 
You  can't  rat(h  fish  by  wishin'; 

It's  up   to   you,   don't   hesitate. 
But  do  some  business  fishin'. 

If  trade  be  dull,  increase  your  Ads, 
For   by   them    wealth    is   made; 

And  the  cost  of  the  ad  will  drop  out  of 
sight 
In    a    thrifty   Ad-Made    Trade. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


For     advertising     space     and     rates     apply     to 


C.     BRADFORD     MUDGE,     Advertising    Mgr. 
6   Province  Court  Boston,  Mass. 
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LIFTING  THE  VEIL  OF  DARKNESS 
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AMERICAN   FOUNDATION    FOR    THE    BLIND,    INC. 

Hartford  Building,  41  Union    Square  West,  New  York  City 


OFFICERS   OF  THE   COR- 
PORATION 

M.  C.  MiGEL,  President 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Bureau   of   Research 
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the  Staff 
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*1.  Robert  Atkinson,  Manager  Uni- 
versal Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

*Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis  Pub- 
lic Library,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal  Penna. 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  Philadelphia. 

^Edward  M.  Chamberlain.  1109  16th 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent 
City  Schools,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  President  Blind 
Relief  Corps,  Worcester,  Mass. 

W.  Howard  Hamilton,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Baltimore,  Md. 


*H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Charles  W.  Lindsay,  President 
Lindsay  Piano  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

M.  C.  MiGEL.  Chairman  N.  Y.  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City. 

Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan,  President 
National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  President 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  William  and  Pine 
Streets,   New  York  City. 

Herbert  H.  White.  Treasurer  Conn. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Mr.  William   Ziegler,  Jr., 

New    York    Citv 
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BEACON  TRUST  COMPANY 

TWO  OFFICES 

31  Milk  Street  89  State  Street 

MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Capital  and  Surplus  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  over  $25,000,000.00 

Interest  Paid  on  Deposits  of  $300  and  Over 


SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

DEPOSITORY  FOR  REORGANIZATION  PURPOSES 

WE    SOLICIT    YOUR    ACCOUNT 


F.  L.  MILLIKEN  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

1?  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone  Main  4815 
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BO'-'TI/^ft. 


FOUR 

30  Congress  St. 
Washington  St.  Office 


OFFICES 

88  Summer  St. 
Causeway  St.  Office 


1199  Washington  St. 


105  Causeway?^ 


For  Broom  Corn  direct 

from  the  grower  to 

your  Institution, 

write — 

HARRYMAN  BROS. 

CHARLESTON,  ILL. 
AND 

Rider  and 
Harry  Harryman 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

ABOUT  OUR 

SAVINGS 

DEPARTMENT 

Tax  free  in  Massachusetts  on  sums 
amounting  to  $2000  principal'and  ac- 
cumulation of  interest  to  $4000.  Joint 
accounts  $4000  principal,  and  accum- 
ulation of  interest  to  $8000. 

Joint  accounts  opened  if  desired. 
Account  then  subject  to  withdrawals 
or  deposits  by  either  party. 

In  case  of  death  money  revents  to 
survivor. 

Dividends  declared  January  and 
July  1st,  payable  January  and  July 
15th. 

MALDEN  TRUST  CO. 

94  PLEASANT  ST. 
MALDEN,   -    -    MASS  . 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

STATE  STREET  TRUST  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:     33  STATE  STREET 

Back  Bay  Branches 

Copley  Square  Branch    581   Boylston  Street 
Massachusetts  Avenue  Branch   Corner  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  at  all  Three  Offices 

Interest  Allowed  on  Checking  Accounts  of  $300.00  and  Over 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
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BAY  STATE  LIQUID  PAINTS 

go   a   long   way   and   give   satisfactory  ►  results.  . 
There's  a  Bay  State  Paint,  Varnish,  Enamel  or 
Stain  for  every  job.     In  or   Out   Varnish — The 
Highest  Quality  Varnish  made. 


BAY  STATE 


ifclTSPATOffi 

BAY   STATE 


WADSWORTH  ROWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

139-141  Federal  Street,  Boston^  Mass. 


BakerV 
Breakfast 

U                             t        N                                                                U 

For  Reliable 
1  Merchandise  at  Lowest 

Cocoa 

Prices 

Has  a  mos 

Is  pure . 

The  ideal 

I  delicious  flavor, 
and  healthful, 
food   beverage. 

Genuine    has 

j                      COME  TO 

New  England's  Most 

jfc^^ 

this  trade  mark 
on  every   pack- 

f   Complete  Department    || 

M  v\ 
Hi    \ « 

age. 

Store 

J 

orr 

Booklet  of 

Choice  Recipes 

Sent  free. 

11   HOUGHTON   &  DUITON   CO. 

If                   Boston,  Mass. 

WALTER  B 

tstablished  1780 

AKER  &  CO.,  Lm 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

a  ^  rj    Gtir)  |h^     Greatest  Comfort,  Longest  Service, 

Healthest.  Quietest.  Drvest  Leather 

Maker  to  Wearer           Upper    Fibre  Sole  $3.50  — $4.00 

11                                                                    Send  for  Circular 

REDUCTION  TO  THE  BLIND 

RUBBERHIDE   COMPANY 

45  ESSEX  BUILDING                                                        BOSTON,  MASS. 
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USE  MORE  MILK! 

WHITING  MILK  COMPANIES 

Tel.  Charlestown  1100  Tel.  Dorchester  2100  Tel.  Cambridge  10285 


"DIXIE  BRAND  PRODUCTS 


5> 


Almonds 


SALTED     FANCY  NUTS 

Pecans 


Sastanas  Filberts 

Walnuts  Pistachios 

DIXIE  PEANUT  BUTTER 

Most  Convenient  for  Home  Use — in  Two  and  One-half  and  Five  Pound  Cans 
We  Retail  Peanuts  and  Nuto  of  All  Kinds  for  Home  Salting 

THE  KELLY  PEANUT  CO. 

185-187  State  Street  Boston,  Massachus'etU 
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COBB,  BATES  &  YERXA  COMPANY 
Importers  and  Grocers 

55  Summer  Street,  Corner  Chauncy  Street 

6-8  Faneuil  Hall  Square 

87  Causeway  Street 

Wholesale  Dept.,  222  Summer  Street 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 


A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 


Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,  and  traps. 

Prevents   Contagious   Diseases 

Send  for  free  sample  and 
descriptive  booklet 

The  Barrett  Company 

35  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass 


"CHOISA" 

Orange  Pekoe 

CEYLON    TEA 


A  Select  High-Grade  Tea 
at  a  Moderate  Price 

Pure         Rich         Fragrant 
S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINB 


WHEN    LOOKING    FOR    QUALITY 

YOU   WILL  NEVER  BE  DISAPPOINTED  IN 

"HATCHET    BRAND" 

CANNED  GOODS,  DRIED  FRUITS,  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

You  can  be  supplied  by  any  Massachusetts 
Grocer  or  Provision  Dealer 

THE    TWITCHEL    CHAMPLIN    CO. 

Canners  and  Packers  Portland  and  Boston 
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Every  Woman  who  reflects 
quality  in  her  appearance  and 
her  dress — naturally  wears 


Hose     Supporters 

because  she  knows  that  they  not 
only  hold  but  do  protect  the 
thinnest  gauze  stockings.     The 

Oblong  All-Rubber  Button 
clasp — an    exclusive   feature   of 
the  Velvet  Grip — will  not  rip  or 
tear  the  sheerest  hosiery. 

Regardless  of  your  manner  of 
corseting,  you  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  insist  on  having  Velvet 
Grip  Hose  Supporters  on  your 
favorite  corset. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  BOSTON 

Makers  of 

Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters 

for  All  the  Family 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
1855 


While  McCutcheon's  is  known  as 
*'The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of 
Linens  in  Ajnerica,'^  here  may  be  pur- 
chased in  addition  to  Linens  of  dis- 
tinction: Laces  by  the  yard.  Hand- 
kerchiefs for  Women  and  Men,  Ar- 
ticles of  Personal  Wear  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children,  and  exclusive 
importations  of  Dress  Cottons  and 
Linens. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  special 
attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th   and  33d  Sts. 
New  York 
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Bminioorker  s  Standby- 

The  Moore 
Fountain  Pen 

Distinguished  for  20  years 
by  its  splendid  writing  qual- 
ities, freedom  from  leaking, 
and  long-lived  dependability. 

There's  Lasting  Satisfaction 
in  a  Moore 

Self-filling  and  non-leak- 
able,  a  style,  size  and  point 
to  smiyoji.  $2.  50  up  at  sta- 
tioners', jewelers', druggists'. 

THE  MOORE  PEN  CO., 

110  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  [^ 


China  and  Glass 

Of  Every  Description 
and  for  Every  Use 

Open  stock  Dinnerware — 
French 
English 
Japanese 
American 

Table  Glass,  Silverware  and 
Lamps 


Our  Hotel  Department  is  ready  to 
estimate  on  all  requirements  in 
tableware  of  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Institutions. 


Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co. 

"The      House      that      is      Known      by      the 
Customers    it   Keeps" 

560     Atlantic     Ave.,     Cor.     Congress     St. 
Boston 
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^cHrafft's 

chocolates 

Are    Delicious   and  Whole! 


some. 


Aade  from  Pure  and  Selected   Ingredients. 
Thick  Coating -Smooth  Centers-Rich  Flavors. 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 


SIX  TV -FIFTH    YEAR 


J.  S.  WATERMAN  &  SONS 

Incorporated 

UNDERTAKERS 

2326  and  2328  Washington  St.,  Boston 

(Adjoinine  Dudley  Street  Elevated  Station) 

"303  Harvard  Street,"  Brookline 

(Coolidge  Corner) 


Funeral,  Cemetery,  Cremation  and 
Transfer  Arrangements 

CHAPELS 

Extensive  Salesrooms 

City  and  out-of-town  service 

Carriage  and  Motor  Equipment 

Frank  S.  Waterman,  President. 

Joseph  S.  Waterman,  Vice-President 
Frank  S.  Waterman,  Jr. 

Tel.,  Roxbury  72-73.74-BrookHne  431 
Teles:raph  and  Cable  Address  "Undertaker- Boston" 


Hey  wood  -Wakefield 
Company 

Makers   of 

Cane  and   Wood   Seat   Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Fibre 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,    Can* 

Webbing-,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan    Mats    and    Matting    and 

Rattan  Specialties 


WAREHOUSES 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Chicago.   111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Gardner,  Mass. 
Ewing.  Mass. 
Wakefield,  Mass. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Portrand,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 


FACTORIES 

Portland,   Ore. 
Menominee,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 
Orillia.  Ont. 


174  Portland  Street,  Boston 


f  tlgrtm  Hunrtj     S^rk^bg  Huurli 

55   Franklin  St.  Room  611  Berkeley  Building 

33  West  St.  25  Temple  St.  420  Boyleston  St. 

Lunch  Served  11:30  to  3:30 
Luncheonette,  Soda,  Ice  Cream 

Comer  Summer  and  Chauncy  Streets,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Field  &  Cowles 


INSURANCE 


»%U." 


85  Water  St. 


.«-• 


-»"/A  rt 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ARMSTRONG 

TRANSFER     CO. 

Baggage,  Carriage  & 
Automobile  Service  at 
AlFRailroad  Stations 

Purchase  your  railroad  ticket  in  advance 
and  let  us  check  your  baggage  to  destina- 
tion thereby  saving  you  the  trouble  of  re- 
checking  at  the  station 


BROOKLINE  OFFICE 

1308  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

Telephone— Brookline  3020 


CAMBRIGE  OFFICE 

Harvard  Corp.  Harvard  Square 

Telephone — University   6580 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

271    Albany   St.  Boston 

Telephone — Liberty  7400 


^DISTINCTIVE 
DT^AND  OF 

chocolates: 

''jHade  of  purest 

SELECTED  lyJATE" 
'RIALS  ENTICINGLY 
COMBINED  INTO 
VARYING  CENTERS 
COVERED  WITH  A 
RICH  COATING  OF 
C^J^^  TIJ^EST 

^^QUALJTjr 


CHAIR  CANE-CANE  WEBBING 

BEST  QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
AMERICAN  RATTAN  AN^llEED  MFG.  CO. 

AMERICAN  MEANS  QUALITY 
Rattan  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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PLASTIC  FOOTWEAR 


Reg    U    S    Patent  Office 


Combines  Real  Comfort  With  Style 
Send  for  Free  Booklet 

THAYER  McNeil  COMPANY 

41  Temple  Place;  15  West  Street,  Boston 
414  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO. 


Watertown,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  of 


Rubber  Boots,  Shoes 

Rubber  Soled  Canvas 
Footwear 

Hood  Leisure  Shoes 


Stylish   and   Economical 


SUMMIT      BRAND      LOOSE     CATNIP     AND 

CatnipBailEvSywJik /^HEALTH 

TOY  for  CATS 

Both  Sellers 

KATCNIC 

I  Cat  M'»dicine 
Keg.  t.s.  Put.  Off.  ^^  35  Cents 

KEEPS  THEM  IN  CONDITION 


^^    Pat.  Keg.  t.s.  Put.  Off.  ^  3 


Summit    Brand 
Catnip 

Dr.  Daniels'  Dog  and  Cat 
Remedies  and 

TAROL  Skin  Remedy  for  Dry 

Scaly  Skin,  Dandruff  and 

Falling  Hair. 

At  Drug  and  Sporting  Goods 
stores 

Dr    Daniel's  Books  free — ask  for  one. 
On  the  Dog  or  Cat. 


70  YEARS  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 

Give    immediate   relief   in   cases   of   Hoarseness,   Coughs,    Sore   Throat, 
Bronchial   and    Asthmatic   Troubles.      Free   from    opiates    in    any   form. 
Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price — 
15c.,  35c.,  75c.  and  $1.25  per  box. 

BROWN'S  s%r.rer  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.     Leaves  a  clean  and 
pleasing  feeling  in  the  mouth.     Price  30c  ,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON, 


Boston,  Mass. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


YOURVICTROLA 

Is  Now  Ready 
For  Immediate  Delivery 


These  are  Victors  and  Vic- 
trolas  in  great  variety  of  styles. 

Come  in  and  make  your  selec- 
tion. Our  stock  is  always  com- 
plete. 

OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY 

178-179  Tremont  Street 
Accounts  Solicited     Near  West  Street 


Chocolates  11 

The  Chocolates    || 
|hat  are  1 

Dij^rea'b       j 

The  choicest  tid-bits  for  | 
the  children's  "sweet  tooth" 
are  packed  in  our  tempting 
Apollo  boxes.  Fondants 
made  from  the  highest  grade 
sugar  and  dairy  cream,  and 
fresh  fruit  flavorsfi  are  im- 
portant factors  in  this  abso- 
lutely pure  and  delicious 
confection. 

^,yY.JSo6eHs  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  LEADS  TO  tVERLASTING  FRIENDSHIP 


FOSS  CHOCOi^/a^iS 


^Umizie- 


MADE  IN  BOSWDN 


ON    SALE    AT  THE    BETTER   STORES 


DRESSING 


WRvttemore's 

Black 

Self-Shining 
Shoe  Polish 

Requires  No  Brushing 
Use  Whittemore's  Polishing  Pastes 

For  all  kinds  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's 
Black.  Tan  and  Oxblood  Shoes 

Whittemore  Bros.,    Cambridge,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Electric  Automatic    Portable 
Sewing  Machine 

HIGH-GRADE  AND  NOISELESS 

Write  or  telephone  for  particulars 
Demonstration  Free 

Tel.  B.  B.  2691 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

363  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


HENRY  REBNER 

CUSTOM 
FURRIER 


COLD  STORAGE 


132  Boylston  St.         Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Beach  143  5 


Lloyd's 

Eyeg^lasses  and 
Spectacles 


SEVEN  STORES 
Use  the  most  convenient 


300  Washington  St. 
310  Boylston  St. 
75  Summer  St. 
165  Tremont  St. 

Other  Stores 
Cambridge, 
Salem  and 
Brockton 


BOSTON 


Andrew  J.  Lloyd 
Company 


Beattie  &  McGuire 

FAMOUS  FOR 

Silks,  Velvets,  Georgette  Crepes 
Dress  Goods,  Etc. 

Ck)mplete  and  Exclusive  Showing:  of  New  Spring:  Merchandise  Now  on  Exhibit 

at  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices 

29  Temple  Place  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection  Over  Emerson's 
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SIR    FREDERICK    ERASER 


SIR  FREDERICK  ERASER 


SIR  FREDERICK  ERASER,  Superintendent  of 
the  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  School  for  the  Blind, 
recently  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
work  with  that  famous  institution. 

Sir  Erederick,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  Canada,  has  enjoyed  a  career  of  distinction  and 
success  in  a  field  peculiarly  his  own,  and  the  public  work 
accomplished  by  him  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
responsible  for  the  rank  attained  by  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada  in  work  for  the  blind.  Possessed  of  exceptional 
organizing  and  executive  ability,  he  has  met  all  diffi- 
culties with  indomitable  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 

In  1873  no  blind  person  of  Nova  Scotia  was  earning 
his  living.  Today  Nova  Scotia  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  educational  work  for  the  blind.  Sir  Frederick  Eraser 
was  the  pioneer  who  opened  doors  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  occupational  possibilities  to  hundreds  of 
handicapped   Nova   Scotians.     Sir  Erederick   is   blind. 

Primarily  an  educator  of  rare  ability,  endowed  with 
clarity  of  vision  and  power  for  sustained  enthusiasm,  Sir 
Erederick  has  realized  his  ambition  and  has  seen  the 
Halifax  School  develop  under  his  guidance  from  a  small 
beginning  into  an  institution  of  worthy  scholastic  at- 
tainments. 

"In  1913  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  publicly 
thanked  him  for  distinguished  service  and  in  1915  he  was 
knighted  by  King  George. 

In  an  address  to  Sir  Erederick  at  the  time  of  his 
jubilee  celebration,  the  directors  of  the  Halifax  School 
said,  "More  important  than  the  material  development  of 
the  School  has  been  the  far  reaching  influence  you  have 
exercised  over  the  hundreds  of  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  the  institution  during  your  regime.  Under  your 
sympathetic  guidance  and  inspired  by  your  example  they 
have  gained  the  confidence  and  courage  which  had  en- 
abled them  to  become  useful  and  independent  members 
of  society." 

Sir  Erederick  Eraser  has  set  us  an  eminent  example. 
Let  us  follow  the  gleam  of  the  torch  that  he  has  lighted. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-wide  Service 


The  Rhode  Island  Association  for 

Promoting  the  Interests 

of  the  Blind 

SINCE  the  May  issue  of  the  Out- 
look the  American  Foundation 
for  the  BHnd  has  seen  the  estab- 
hshment  of  The  Rhode  Island  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
BHnd. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Miss 
Mary  E.  French  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Home  Teaching  Department,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation's  Bureau  of  In- 
formation and  Publicity  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  the  field  and  found  them 
fertile.  With  a  blind  population  of  be- 
tween 800  and  1000,  many  of  whom  are 
young,  Rhode  Island  possessed  no  or- 
ganization adequate  to  meet  their  needs. 
True,  the  home-teaching  department 
functioning  under  the  State  Board  of 
Education  provides  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  and  enables  blind  persons  to 
earn  something  toward  their  livelihood, 
but  bow  may  two  teacbers,  no  matter  how 
devoted  and  capable,  cope  with  a  situa- 
tion such  as  Rhode  Island  presented? 
In  Massachusetts,  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  provides  an  educational  ladder 
for  the  children  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
state  pays  a  certain  amount  per  capita  for 
them,  but  wbat  of  the  blinded  adults? 
The  world  of  industry  does  not  readily 
open  its  doors  to  sightless  ones — it  must 
be  persuaded  to  do  so,  and  to  this  end  the 
blind  and  the  public  must  be  coordinately 
educated.  Certainly  the  American  Foun- 
dation had  work  to  do  in  Rhode  Island, 


and  straightway  proceeded  about  the  lay- 
ing of  the  first  ''foundation  stones." 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
aroused  to  active  interest,  invited  the 
Foundation  to  present  plans  for  a  state 
organization  before  a  federated  meeting 
in  Bristol  on  April  21.  This  invitation 
was  accepted  and  Miss  Mary  E.  French 
and  Miss  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  the  two 
home  teachers  who  are  doing  such  ad- 
mirable work  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  of  Rhode  Island,  joined  with  the 
Foundation's  representative  and  pre- 
sented a  plan  that  was  seconded  by 
Rhode  Island's  Governor,  Mayor,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop,  Protestant  clergy,  President  and 
Dean  of  Brown  University  and  many 
other  leading  citizens  of  Providence.  So 
strong  was  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  that 
prevailed  at  this  meeting  that  the  impetus 
there  provided  carried  over  into  a  later 
discussional  meeting  held  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity on  April  30,  and  combined 
with  the  Foundation's  publicity  work 
through  newspaper  articles,  church 
notices,  addresses  and  personal  inter- 
views, was  in  a  marked  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd 
of  more  than  200  persons  assembled  at 
the  latter  meeting  when  the  Association 
was  formally  organized. 

A  campaign  for  funds  is  now  under 
way  and  is  swinging  along  with  great 
strides.  The  Rhode  Island  Association 
holds  forth  promise  of  being  one  of  our 
most  potent  organizations  and  we  extend 
to  them  our  sincere  wishes  that  the 
future  may  hold  for  them  undreamed 
of   opportunities   for  a  vital  -service   se- 


AMERICAN    FOUNDATION    FOR    THE    BLIND 


curely  built  upon  a  foundation  of  daunt- 
less courage. 

The  following  are  letters  relative  to  the 
organization  of  the  new  association : 

May  21st,  1923. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

There  was  recently  organized  the 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at 
which  this  very  commendable  enterprise 
was  undertaken. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  field  in  which 
much  valuable  work  can  be  done  which 
will  produce  results  that  will  not  only 
afford  much  gratification  to  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  it  but  which  will 
also  be  a  most  prolific  source  of  benefit 
to  our  blind  citizens  themselves. 

In  this  manner  the  talents  of  their 
many  gifted  men  and  women  will  be  re- 
stored and  developed  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
will  result  in  the  establishment  of  many 
other  organizations  throughout  the  Coun- 
try similar  to  the  Rhode  Island  Associa- 
tion. Very  truly  yours, 

William  S.  Flynn,  Governor. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Migel : 

In  behalf  of  the  home  teachers  of  the 
adult  blind  of  Rhode  Island,  I  wish  to 
thank  you,  and  through  you,  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,   for  the  assistance  given 


us  in  forming  the  Rhode  Island  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  Blind. 
It  has  long  been  felt  that  such  an  asso- 
ciation was  needed  here,  but  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
we  could  turn  for  the  necessary  counsel 
and  help. 

Whatever  good  work  our  association 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  for  the  blind 
of  this  state,  we  shall  always  feel  that  it 
could  not  have  been  started  without  the 
aid  of  the  Foundation  given  through  its 
representative,  who  brought  unfailing  en- 
thusiasm and  untiring  energy  to  the  work 
of  organizing,  and  the  preparation  for 
the  meeting  of  April  thirtieth,  at  which 
the  association  was  formed. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  work  of  the 
Foundation,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely,  • 

Mary  E.  French,  Home  Teacher. 

The  roster  of  officers  chosen  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

President  2nd  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Rush  Sturgis  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott 

1st  Vice   President  Secretary 

Mrs.  Russell  W.  Knight.      Mr.  Robert  Grieve 
Treasurer 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Sibley 

MEMBERS     OF     THE     COUNCIL 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Lownes 
Judge   Eredenck  RuecKert 
Mrs.  Charles   Steedman 
Miss  Mary  E.  French 
Miss  Fanny  A.  Kimball 
Dr.  W.  E.  Ranger 
Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Eaunce 
Mrs.  Robert  Grieve 
Mr.  T.  E.  I.  McDonnell 
Mr.  Sevelion  Brown 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cheesmr 
Mrs.  Caesar  Misch 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cushma 
Dean  Otis  E.  Randall 
Mrs.  Gustave   Radeki 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Bronson 
Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Howe 
Mrs.  Philip  Carey 
Mr.  Harold  T.  Ostby 
Dr.  Arthur  Bradford 
Mrs.  Wilson  Wing 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Thos.   Elynn 
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/  The  recent  interest  which  the  Lions 
Clubs  in  various  parts  of  this  country 
have  taken  in  the  welfare  of  blind  chil- 
dren has  attracted  the  attention  of  work- 
ers for  the  blind  to  these  organizations. 

The  International  Lions  Clubs  organi- 
zation is  one  of  several  manifestations 
of  the  present  day  social  movement  which 
took  form  first  in  the  Rotary  Clubs.  A 
Lions  Club  is  a  luncheon  club  meeting 
usually  once  a  week.  Its  membership  is 
open  to  one  representative  of  each  in- 
dustry or  profession  in  the  community. 
In  practice,  the  representative  seldom 
ranks  lower  than  the  general  manager  of 
the  concern  with  which  he  is  connected. 

The  purpose  of  these  clubs  is  primar- 
ily social.  At  their  luncheon  meetings 
they  usually  have  a  speaker  with  a  mes- 
sage of  general  or  special  interest.  They 
have  found  that  they  thrive  best  when 
they  have  some  altruistic  project.  The 
Rotarians  for  example  quite  generally 
interest  themselves  in  crippled  children. 
Each  Lions  Club  has  a  welfare  commit- 
tee but  the  interest  is  quite  varied.  In 
some  communities  it  is  the  Girl  Scouts, 
in  others  it  is  the  Boy  Scouts  and  still 
others  it  is  undernourished  children  who 
have  enlisted  the  club's  aid. 

In  several  cities  welfare  work  for  blind 
children  has  been  undertaken.  Conspic- 
uous exam])les  of  this  are  the  work  for 
the  blind  children  carried  on  by  the  Lions 
Clubs  in  Cincinnati  and  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  In  these  cities  the  welfare  com- 
mittee has  worked  very  closely  with  those 
in  charge  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  pub- 
lic schools.  They  have  sui)plemented  the 
work  of  the  schools  in  such  ways  as 
the  teachers  suggest.  In  Cincinnati  and 
Youngstown  the  annual  budgets  for  this 
purpose  have  run  into  four  figures. 


Not  only  is  the  financial  assistance  a 
great  boon  to  those  interested  in  the  chil- 
dren's education,  but  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  individual  men  with  the 
children  and  the  influence  of  the  club  in 
crystalizing  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
adequate  financial  support  for  these 
classes  are  of  inestimable  value. 

About  Christmas  time  last  year  the 
Lions  Club  of  Cincinnati  undertook  to 
finance  for  six  months  a  Braille  juvenile 
magazine  for  blind  children.  This  mag- 
azine was  sent  free  to  every  blind  child 
in  Ohio  interested  in  receiving  such  a 
publication.  In  June,  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  Lions  Clubs  held  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
undertook  to  assume  the  financial  support 
of  this  Braille  magazine. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  certain 
states  to  induce  the  International  Organi- 
zation of  Lions  Clubs  to  adopt  welfare 
work  for  blind  children  as  a  special  in- 
terest of  this  organization.  Workers 
for  the  blind  might  help  materially  in  this 
movement  by  stimulating  the  interest  of 
their  local  Lions  Club  in  the  welfare 
work  for  blind  children  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Until  the  local  clubs  throughout  the 
country  became  quite  generally  interested 
in  this  particular  subject  the  internation- 
al organization  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
enter  this  field. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  communi- 
ties where  there  are  no  classes  for  blind 
children  and  where  there  seems  little  for 
the  local  club  to  do  for  the  few  blind 
children  in  the  city,  the  Lions  Club  might 
be  interested  in  work  for  partially  blind 
children.  Newly  organized  sight  saving 
classes  would  find  the  moral  and  finan- 
cial backing  of  such  an  organization  of 
great  value. — R.  B.  I. 
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SOUTHERN  LEGISLATION 

Early  in  July,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  Mr.  J.  J.  Childs  and  Mr.  Paul 
Donehoo  of  the  Fulton  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Georgia,  the  Foun- 
dation sent  a  representative  to  appear 
before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  urge  the  consideration  of  the 
benefits  to  be  attained  by  the  successful 
passage  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Georgia  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  There  are  approximately  2,000 
blind  people  in  Georgia  and  the  Founda- 
tion's representative  presented  a  strong 
argument  in  their  behalf.  The  Founda- 
tion feels  that  one  of  its  greatest  assets 
is  the  ability  to  send  a  representative  to 


states  which  face  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  large  blind 
population,  and  show  such  states  that 
the  only  adequate  way  of  meeting  the 
situation  is  to  establish  a  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind. 

The  representative  also  visited  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind  at  Char- 
lottesville while  he  was  in  the  South. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Commission  and  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  constructive  program 
that  he  has  mapped  out  for  its  develop- 
ment. Although  this  commission  has 
been  in  existence  for  less  than  a  year, 
it  has  already  achieved  much  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud. 


Annual  Meeting 

of  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  convened  at 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  June  23,  1923,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Biennial  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Francis  E.  Palmer,  Vinton,  Iowa,  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  a  member 
of  the  Foundation.  In  the  absence  of 
President  M.  C.  Migel,  Mr.  H.  R.  Lati- 
mer of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  trustee  of  the 
Foundation,  was  elected  as  President  pro 
tern  and  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles,  a 
trustee  of  the  Foundation,  was  elected 
Vice-Chairman,  pro  tcm.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  W.  Howard  Hamilton, 
Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  was 
elected  Secretary,  pro  tern. 


The  Chairman  introduced  Joseph  C. 
Nate,  Director-General  of  the  Founda- 
tion, who  spoke  at  length  on  the  work 
and  progress  of  the  Foundation  under 
the  establishment  of  the  Headquarters 
in  New  York  City  on  January  \. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Publicity, 
then  spoke  on  the  work  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research,  then  presented  the 
work  of  that  Bureau. 

There  was  some  informal  discussion, 
and  questions,  concerning  these  reports. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Herbert  H.  White, 
Treasurer,  was  then  presented  by  the 
Director  General.  This  report  was  in 
the  form  of  the  complete  audit  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Foundation  to 
December  31,  1922,  completing  the  fiscal 
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year  which  then  closed.  Also  submitted, 
was  the  trial-balance  and  statements 
for  June  1,  1923,  showing  the  business  of 
the  Foundation  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  figures  represented  were  explain- 
ed in  further  detail  by  the  Chairman  and 
Director-General,  after  which  it  was 
moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the 
report  of  Treasurer  be  accepted  and 
filed. 

The  Chairman  made  informal  report 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  of  the  Executive  Committee  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Director-General  spoke  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  help  and  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  himself  and  other  members  of 
the  Headquarters  Staff  by  the  Trustees 
and  officers  of  the  Foundation. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Officers  of  the  Foundation,  be 
thanked  for  their  faithful  services  of  the 
past  year.  Unanimously  and  heartily 
carried. 

The  election  of  Trustees  was  then 
taken  up.  The  Chairman  stated  the 
present  plan  under  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws  as  amended  at  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  October  26,  1922, 
and  November  22,  1922,  by  which  the 
nominations  of  the  Trustees  represent- 
ing the  respective  groups  of  workers  for 
the  blind  are  previously  received  by  mail 
and  reported  at  this  time.  Also  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  Trustees  other  than  those 
representing  the  groups  of  workers  are 
to  be  similarly  presented. 

(The  following  election  of  trustees  of 
the  Foundation  were  then  made  by 
classes  for  the  ensuing  year. — The 
Editor.) 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Manager  Universal 
Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

*Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick.  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal  Penna.  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

*Edward  M.  Chamberlain,  1109  16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent  City- 
Schools,   Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  President  Blind  Relief 
Corps,  Worcester,  Mass. 

W.  HowARr  Hamilton,  Attorney  at  Law,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

*H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

*Charles  W.  Lindsay,  President  Lindsay 
Piano  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

M.  C.  MiGEL,  Chairman  N.  Y.  State  Commis- 
sion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan,  President  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, New    York  City. 

Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  President  Cleveland 
Society   for  the   Blind,   Cleveland,   O. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  William  and  Pine  Streets, 
New  York  City. 

Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer  Conn.  Mutual 
Life   Insurance   Co.,    Hartford,    Conn. 

Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 


*Blind. 

The  Director-General  then  stated  the 
great  helpfulness  of  the  Corporate  mem- 
berships in  the  Foundation  on  the  part 
of  all  organizations  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind,  and  of  the  Active  Membership 
of  all  persons  engaged  in  such  work. 
Enrollment  as  such  members  during  the 
recess  of  the  following  was  urged,  and 
also  by  mail  as  the  workers  would  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 

There  was  some  general  discussion  of 
the  work  and  interests  of  the  Founda- 
tion after  which,  on  a  motion  duly  car- 
ried, the  Chairman  declared  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  1923  regularly  adjourned. 
H.  R.  Latimer, 
Chairman,  pro  tern. 
Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Secretary,  pro  tern. 
Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
June  23,  1923. 
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DR.    ROBERT    H.    BABCOCK 

IN  1864,  when  the  Civil  War  was  in 
progress,  small  boys  throughout  the 
country  were  interested  in  being  as 
warlike  as  possible.  "Robbie"  Babcock, 
aged  thirteen,  and  his  younger  brother, 
aged  eight,  were  no  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  Surrounded  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  excitement  that  naturally  attend- 
ed the  drilling  of  soldiers  and  their  con- 
stant coming  and  going,  these  two  boys 
w^ere  continually  "playing  war."  One  day 
they  made  a  crude  bomb-shell  that  re- 
fused to  go  off  until  the  boys,  tired  of 
awaiting  the  longed-for  noise,  drew  near 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
just  at  the  wrong  moment,  the  "bomb" 
exploded,  leaving  "Robbie"  to  travel  the 
"dark  route"  for  the  rest  of  his  Hfe. 

The  boy  was  taken  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  where  he  underwent  the  usual 
routine  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Three  years  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, then  college  preparatory  work 
at  Olivet,  Michigan,  in  competition  with 
sighted  students,  and  the  boy  was  ready 
for  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  in 
1869.  After  his  work  at  Western  Re- 
serve was  completed,  he  entered  upon  a 
course  of  literary  study  at  Ann  Arbor, 
but  a  final  decision  led  him  to  medical 
study  at  the  Ann  Arbor  Medical  College. 
Later  he  studied  at  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  and  followed  with  a  post- 
graduate course  at  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  where 
he  was  one  of  ten  honor  students  in  a 
class  of  138.  After  a  trip  to  Germany, 
he  commenced  practice  in  Chicago,  hav- 
ing studied  medicine  for  nine  years  be- 
fore attempting  to  practice. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  leading  phy- 
sicians  of    Chicago   were  baffled  by  the 


condition  of  a  patient.  They  were  all 
agreed  that  the  patient  was  in  no  im- 
mediate danger.  One  of  the  physicians 
asked  that  a  former  student  of  his  be 
called  in.  His  request  was  granted,  a 
precise  diagnosis  was  rendered  by  the 
young  physician  who  decided  that  the 
patient  would  shortly  depart  this  life. 
This  young  practitioner  was  Dr.  Bab- 
cock. His  diagnosis  was  correct,  for  the 
patient  died  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Babcock  has  lived  up  to  early 
promise  and  has  become  a  great  phy- 
sician. He  is  author  of  several  valuable 
medical  books  and  has  received  wide  rec- 
ognition from  his  fellow  practitioners. 

We  are  proud  to  have  Dr.  Babcock  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce him  to  readers  of  the  Outlook  for 
THE  Blind. 


Eminent    Physician    and   Trustee    of  the   American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 


WILLIAM    Z  I  EG  LER  ,    JR. 

William  Ziegler^  Jr. 

Trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  hopes 
in  a  future  issue  to  present  a  cut  of  Mr. 
W'ilHam  Ziegler,  Jr.,  who  was  elected  a 
Trustee  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Foundation,  together  with  some  state- 
ment of  his  important  business  activities. 
Mr.  Ziegler  was  formerly  Chairman  of 
the    New    York    State    Commission    for 


the  Blind  and  is  President  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  Mr.  Ziegler 
has  just  returned  from  two  months 
spent  in  Europe.  All  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  Mr.  Ziegler 
is  a  son  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler,  founder 
of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
THE  Blind. 


Blind  Trainees  of  the  University  of  Idaho 


Blindness  is  no  handicap  to  these  five  One  man  studies  law,  one  journalism, 

young  men,  who  are  being  aided  by  the  one   is   preparing  to  teach   and   two   are 

Rehabilation  Department  in  attending  the  majoring  in  music,  the  one  in  voice  and 

University  of  Idaho.  the  other  in  piano. 
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MARGUERITE    BRANEN 

By  R.  R.  Pratt 

Little  Marguerite  Branen,  of  Ingle- 
wood,  California,  is  known  on  the  West- 
ern Coast  as  the  "Wonder  Child."  For 
the  last  year  Marguerite  has  been  de- 
lighting audiences  of  Los  Angeles,  Long 
Beach  and  Santa  Barbara  with  her  saxa- 
phone  solos.  Through  many  engage- 
ments for  the  musical  programs  of  the 
radio  stations  of  Los  Angeles  she  has 
played  to  music  lovers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  many  letters  which  she  has 
received  from  radio  enthusiasts  tell  of 
the  enjoyment  with  which  they  have 
listened  to  her  solos. 

Marguerite  is  now  only  thirteen  years 
old  and  has  been  blind  since  babyhood. 

When  Marguerite  was  seven  her  par- 
ents brought  her  to  the  New  Mexico  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  Very  soon  after 
her  entrance  into  the  school  her  unusual 
musical  ability  was  discovered  and  les- 
sons in  piano  and  violin  followed. 

In  1921  Marguerite  began  her  study 
of  the  saxaphone  and  before  long  was 
playing  with  the  school  orchestra  for 
dances.  On  the  closing  program,  in  June, 
1922,  she  was  one  of  a  trio,  saxaphone, 
violin  and  piano,  which  played  the  sex- 
tet from  **Lucia  de  Lammermoor."  The 
applause  was  so  hearty  that  the  selection 
was  repeated. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mar- 
guerite plays  exclusively  by  note  and  not 
by  ear.  Each  note  is  dictated  to  her  and 
she  writes  it  down,  using  the  Braille 
system  of  notation.  She  memorizes  music 
twice  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  person.   Her 


repertoire  consists  of  standard  classical 
numbers  as  well  as  the  latest  popular 
music. 

It  is  her  ambition  to  become  a  great 
musician  and  she  expects  to  pay  her  way 
as  she  goes.  She  has  already  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  for  her  piano  and 
violin. 
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Blind     Stage     Folk 


Ben    Welch,  the  Famous  Blind 
Comedian 


WHO  does  not  know  Ben  Welch, 
the  character  comedian  who 
has  won  his  reputation  through 
"true  to  type"  portrayal  of  the  characters 
whom  he  depicts?  Who  can  forget  his 
inimitable  caricature  of  the  little  East 
Side  Jew  who  pretends  to  be  extremely 
wise  and  is  continually  being  fooled? 
The  shuffling  gait,  the  East  Side  grin,  the 
Kosher  beard  are  true  to  life  and  Mr. 
Welch  keeps  his  audience  chuckling  from 
the  moment  he  shuffles  on  to  the  stage 
until  he  leaves  it. 

Last  season  while  playing  with 
Frances  White  in  "Jimmie,"  Mr.  Welch 
was  stricken  blind.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  capered  his  way  toward 
the  footlights  for  the  *iiit"  of  the  even- 
ing, those  lights  played  traitor  and  went 
out.  For  a  moment  Mr.  Welch  thought 
that  the  audience  likewise  "sat  in  dark- 


ness" and  then  suddenly  he  knew  that  the 
lights  were  not  out,  the  house  was  not 
in  darkness,  it  was  just  that  he — Ben 
Welch — could  not  see.  He  finished  his 
act  and  went  to  his  hotel — not  to  grope 
and  mope  his  way  back  to  success,  but  to 
stand  undauntedly  where  he  was  and  to 
hold  on  to  such  success  as  he  had  already 
acquired.  Entirely  helpless  except  for 
the  use  of  his  brain,  he  accomplishes 
more  with  his  facial  expression  than  the 
average  comedian  does  with  all  his  quan- 
titative antics.  Mr.  Welch  travels  from 
station  to  station  in  his  automobile,  ac- 
companied by  his  attendant,  chauffeur 
and  trained  nurse.  The  performances 
which  afford  so  much  fun  to  the  onlook- 
ers are  often  given  in  the  midst  of  sheer 
physical  agony. 

Mr.  Welch  himself  says :    "After  I  be- 
came  blind   I   consulted   five-  specialists, 
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each  of  whom  advised  that  I  quit  the 
stage,  as  they  recommended  complete  rest 
and  quiet.  I  put  up  a  stiff  upper  lip  and 
said — *I  go  to  work.'  If  I  had  quit  'Jim- 
mie'  that  day  the  show  would  have  had 
to  close.  I  continued  playing  in  'YimrmQ' 
for  seventeen  weeks,  going  absolutely 
blind,  and  then  laid  off  for  three  months 
and  loafed  around  home,  which  was  not 
good  for  me. 

I  then  decided  to  enter  vaudeville.  My 
family  and  friends  laughed  at  me,  but  I 
got  ready  and  opened  with  B.  F.  Keith 
and  Orpheum  circuits  at  the  Hamilton 
Theatre,  New  York  City.  The  act  now 
has  more  laughs  in  it  than  I  have  had  in 
my  whole  career  and  if  the  audience  con- 
tinues to  like  me  that  is  the  only  medi- 
cine I  need." 

The  Outlook  can  do  no  better  than  to 
give  the  following  message  from  Mr. 
Welch : 

"Young  man,  young  woman :  This  is 
your  day,  use  it.  Use  it  to  build  your- 
self a  pleasant  disposition.  Do  that 
NOW,  before  it  is  too  late. 


"Take  this  as  a  message  from  Blind 
Ben  Welch.  Had  I  an  ugly  disposition 
my  misfortune  would  have  killed  me — 
for  I  would  have  brooded  and  com- 
plained, making  myself  and  everyone  else 
miserable. 

"So  build  yourself  a  pleasant  disposi- 
tion. 

"And  above  all  else,  carry  your  own 
trouble.  Don't  loan  it  to  others — don't 
burden  them  with  your  misfortunes. 
Carry  your  own  troubles,  cheerfully, 
manfully  —  carry  it  straightforward. 
Don't  load  it  upon  another — die  with  it 
first,  if  necessary.  But  never  say  die — 
say  'Try.' 

"See  the  bright  side  of  things.  If  you 
do  that  you  feel  better  instantly,  and 
things   just   naturally   brighten  up   then. 

"So  build  yourself  a  pleasant  disposi- 
tion— it  pays — pays  more  than  anything 
else. 

"Keep  smiling  through  your  troubles. 
Trouble  can't  stand  a  smile.  Smile, 
Smile,  Smile — and  be  thankful  for  what 
you  have." 


CLARA  MORRIS 

Star  of  former  years  who  returned  to 
the  stage,  after  a  period  of  obscurity  in- 
duced by  blindness. 

"That  woman  is  not  acting,  she  is 
suffering,"  exclaimed  Sarah  Bernhardt 
when  she  saw  Clara  Morris  play  Ca- 
mille.  The  blindness  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Miss  Morris  a  few  years  later 
revealed  how  keen  had  been  the  insight 
of  the  great  French  tragedienne.  After 
six  months  of  total  blindness.  Miss  Mor- 
ris temporarily  regained  slight  vision, 
and  thenceforth  devoted  much  time  to 
writing. 
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JOHN  DREW 

Virtually  sightless,  he  "carries  on." 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  John 
Drew  is  among  those  who  walk  in  a  dim- 
ly lighted  world,  for  his  courage  enables 
him  to  walk  with  uplifted  head  where 
others  would  fall. 

CHARLES   B.   LAWLOR 

What  the  leitmotif  is  to  the  Wag- 
nerian opera  so  was  the  song  "The  Side- 
walks of  New  York"  to  Governor  Al 
Smith  in  his  campaign.  Wherever  the 
popular  candidate  ap])eared  the  band 
struck  up  the  old  song.  If  Al  were 
asked  what  he  wanted  to  hear  he  always 
requested  the  same  number.  He  was 
literally  swept  into  office  on  the  jubilant 
strains  of  ''East  Side,  West  Side,  All 
Around  the  Town." 

Now  the  author  is  following  his  song 
once  more  into  the  limelight  of  pub- 
licity.     Twenty-five    years    ago    Charles 


Lawlor  was  a  famous  song  writer  and 
singing  comedian  of  vaudeville.  He  had 
a  positive  genius  for  the  flavor  of  the 
metropolis  and  his  songs  were  literally 
the  folk  songs  of  New  York.  "The 
Mick  That  Threw  the  Brick"  was  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind  and  delighted 
hundreds  of  thousands.  "Upper  Ten 
and  Lower  Five"  was  another  riotous 
success. 

Lawlor  appeared  in  numerous  acts, 
with  his  daughters,  with  James  Thorn- 
ton and  with  other  favorites  of  the  two- 
a-day.  Then  blindness  came  upon  him 
and  the  theatre  knew  him  no  longer. 
However,  his  spirit  never  broke.  He 
went  right  on  writing  songs  and  plan- 
ning a  return  to  the  stage  in  spite  of  his. 
handicap. 

The  day  has  arrived  and  Mr.  Lawlor 
is  now  appearing  on  the  Keith  Circuit 
as  the  hero  of  a  clever  little  sketch  writ- 
ten around  his  own  career  and  person- 
ality. 


Song   Writer   and    Singing   Comedi 
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VERNON,    VENTRILOQUIST 

The  voice  of  a  high  salaried  prima 
donna  is  mild  compared  to  the  voice  con- 
trol of  a  successful  ventriloquist.  Ver- 
non, who  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
best  liked  ventriloquists,  has  a  voice  of 
much  greater  range  than  all  of  the  prima 
donnas  in  the  world  rolled  into  one.  In- 
stead of  having  a  range  that  extends  over 
two  octaves,  he  can  at  will,  raise  his  voice 
from  the  cellar  to  the  attic.  In  his  ven- 
triloquial  performance  Vernon  is  as- 
sisted by  a  company  of  one,  in  the  per- 
son of  an  exceedingly  attractive  woman. 
Vernon  works  in  the  dark,  too,  recog- 
nizing no  handicap  which  will  keep  him 
from  the  daily  routine  by  which  he  earns 
his  living,  surmounting  all  the  difficulties 
of  life  on  the  road,  succeeding  in  his 
profession  of  entertainer  by  unfaltering 
purpose. 


MoUie    Fuller 


ONE  evening  last  winter  a  woman 
I  crossed  the  stage  of  the  Palace 
Theatre  on  Broadway,  New 
York.  It  was  a  familiar  road  to  her 
and  every  step  across  the  boards  brought 
vivid  recollections  of  laughter,  light  and 
applause.  Intensely  absorbed  in  her 
work,  she  seemed  totally  unconscious  of 
the  audience,  and  her  beautiful  voice 
and  finished  gestures  proclaimed  her 
thoroughly  conversant  with  her  art. 

There  were  those  in  the  audience  who 
watched  her  work  with  understanding 
hearts  and  tear-bright  eyes,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  onlookers  were  quite  un- 
aware of  the  magnificent  force  of  the 
life-drama  that  was  beating  its  way  up- 
ward and  outward  through  the  medium 
of   the   written   play,    for   Mollie   Fuller 


had  come  back.  Mollie  Fuller,  wdio  in 
days  not  so  very  long  since,  had  been 
the  petted  and  feted  belle  of  New  York 
vaudeville  and  musical  comedy  life. 
Mollie  Fuller  of  "Adonis"  and  ''Evange- 
line," and  of  the  old  Empire  Theatre 
where  she  used  to  play  opposite  her  hus- 
band in  their  always  popular  vaudeville 
team  of  Hallem  and  Fuller.  She  who, 
practically  reared  on  the  stage,  and  accus- 
tomed to  taking  leading  parts,  had  never 
entered  a  booking-office  until  after  her 
husband's  death,  some  three  years  ago. 

Few  of  those  in  the  Palace  Theatre 
audience  that  night  of  her  reappearance 
last  winter  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  woman  whom  they  were  so  thunder- 
ously acclaiming  was  totally  blind.  One 
there  was,  E.  F.  Albee,  the  man  who 
had  booked  her  act,  who   felt  the  tears 
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course  down  his  cheeks  as  he  realized 
that  MoUie  Fuller,  blind,  had  made  good 
as  MoUie  Fuller  sighted.  When  some 
short  while  before  she  had  entered  his 
booking-office  and  he  had  told  her  that 
theatre  folk  were  planning  a  benefit  for 
her,  she  had  persuaded  him  that  what 
she  needed  was  not  a  benefit  but  a 
chance  to  "come  back."  Taking  her  at 
her  word  he  had  given  her  that  chance, 
and,  in  a  sketch  written  by  Blanche  Mer- 
rill, a  young  woman  who  had  never  be- 


fore written  a  sketch,  and  staged  by  Mr. 
Albee  himself,  MoUie  Fuller  "came 
back." 

In  three  years  she  had  lost  her  hus- 
band and  partner,  her  best  friend,  her 
sight  and  her  stage  career.  For  three 
months  previous  to  the  final  descent  of 
blindness  she  had  lain  flat  on  her  back 
with  her  eyes  tightly  bandaged  and  had 
prayed  fervently  for  the  restoration  of 
her  sight  or  for  courage  and  strength  to 
bear  its  loss  and  to  earn  her  own  living. 
The  first  prayer  was  not  granted,  but 
strength  and  courage  were  provided  in 
abundance.  Today,  blind,  but  unadver- 
tised  as  such.  Miss  Fuller  is  playing 
"Big  Time"  and  earning  more  money 
than  ever  before,  not  because  of  her 
blindness  but  in  spite  of  it.  As  Oxenham 
has  said : 

"To  every  man  there  openeth 

A  way  and  ways  and  a  way, 

And  some  men  choose  the  high  way 

And  some  men  choose  the  low ; 

And  in  between  on  the  misty  flats 

The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 

A  way  and  ways  and  a  way, 

And  every  man  decideth 

Which  way  his  soul  shall  go." 

Mollie  Fuller,  truly  the  captain  of  her 
soul,  chose  the  high  way. 


A  Deaf-Blind  Mother  Who  is  Doing  What 
Others  Say  is  Impossible 


Mrs.  Claude  M.  Shaff  teaches  her  small 
son  the  three  *'Rs,"  cares  for  her  hus- 
band's correspondence,  runs  her  own 
electric  washing  machine  and  has  other 
unique  accomplishments.  We  print  her 
letter  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Holmes,  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine,  and  quote  the  following  from 
his  note  to  us : 

"In  her  reply  to  my  letter  asking  if  we 


could  publish  her's,  Mrs.  ShafT  told  me 
that  she  types  all  her  husband's  business 
letters  and  takes  his  notes  in  Point.  Mrs. 
Shaff  was  deaf  and  blind  from  early  life, 
attended  the  Nebraska  State  School  for 
the  Blind  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Shaff 
when  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  She 
and  her  husband  own  their  own  five  thou- 
sand dollar  home  and  other  property." — 
The  Editor. 
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Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
250  West  54th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

My  dear  Mr.  Holmes : 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  having 
so  long  neglected  to  answer  your  letter, 
but  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  are 
not  few  and  the  day  is  never  long 
enough. 

My  little  son  is  five  and  a  half  years 
old,  but  I  could  not  send  him  to  school 
this  year,  as  the  nearest  school  is  about 
two  miles  from  our  home,  so  I  had  to 
begin  teaching  him  myself.  It  is  not  a 
very  easy  task  for  a  blind  person  to 
teach  a  child  to  read  and  write,  espe- 
cially when  she  is  also  deaf.  But  Her- 
bert is  very  bright  and  has  learned  to 
read  and  write  his  letters  and  to  spell  a 
number  of  words.  You  would  be  amused 
to  see  him  at  night  when  I  put  him  to 
bed — he  takes  three  or  four  of  his  books 
with  him,  and  falls  asleep  with  one  in 
his  arms. 

He  spells  on  my  hand,  and  when  a 
stranger  comes  to  the  door,  he  will  tell 
Herbert  how  to  spell,  and  Herbert  will 
write  on  my  hand,  so  that  I  will  know 
what  is  wanted. 

Herbert  is  a  very  healthy  child — has 
never  been  sick,  except  last  June  when 
his  tonsils  and  adenoids  were  removed, 
and  then  he  did  not  even  have  a  sore 
throat,  and,  as  his  father  said  when  he 
came  home,  he  went  out  to  "get  a  black 
eye." 

The  doctors  at  the  hospital  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  examined  him, 
and  asked  if  he  had  had  mumps,  scarlet 
fever,  whooping  cough,  and  we  had  to 
confess  that  he  never  had  anything  be- 
yond a  cold.  He  drinks  two  quarts  of 
milk  every  day,  and  will  not  take  it  un- 
less the  cream  is  left  on  the  milk.     He 


insists  on  going  out  to  play  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

When  Herbert  was  born  my  mother 
and  all  of  my  people  said  I  would  have 
to  give  him  away,  for  I  could  not  possibly 
take  care  of  him.  My  cousins  were  all 
horrified,  and  by  the  way,  those  cousins 
are  married  and  have  babies  of  their 
own,  and  all  of  them  have  had  everything 
in  the  shape  of  sickness  that  children 
have. 

We  live  five  miles  from  the  city,  and 
do  not  take  Herbert  about  much,  and  my 
relatives  all  live  in  heated  flats  and  think 
they  will  die  if  they  get  a  little  cold  air. 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  bored  by  all  this 
about  my  boy,  but,  Mr.  Holmes,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
is  to  be  a  good  mother,  and  it  is  better 
to  have  one  healthy  child  than  to  have  a 
great  fortune.  I  call  Herbert  my  ''little 
Sunshine." 

In  your  letter  you  asked  about  my 
electric  washing  machine.  It  is  a  May 
Tag,  made  in  Illinois,  and  the  price  is 
about  $125  new,  but  my  husband  says  it 
is  not  a  safe  machine  for  the  blind.  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with  it  my- 
self, although  all  the  machinery  is  on  the 
top  and  side  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Shaff  says  no  machine  is  sale  for 
the  blind,  but  that  he  thinks  the  ''Miss 
America"  would  be  the  best.  It  costs 
$159  and  the  machinery  is  all  inside  ex- 
cept the  wringer.  The  wringer  is  the 
most  dangerous  part.  Mr.  Shaff  is  going 
to  get  me  one  of  these  makes  and  is 
making  improvements  on  the  wringer  so 
that  it  will  be  safer. 

My  husband  is  an  expert  machinist — 
foreman  at  Ford's  Motor  factory.  He 
has  made  a  great  many  things  for  me. 
You  should  see  my  clock.  When  the 
alarm   on   the   eight-day   clock   goes   off, 
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the  key  presses  an  electric  button  and 
the  electric  light  is  switched  on,  and  as  I 
see  light,  this  instantly  awakens  me. 

When  I  get  my  new  machine  and  the 
wringer  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  get 
along  with  it.  I  do  most  of  my  work  by 
electricity.  I  sweep,  iron  and  I  cook  by 
electricity.  I  have  a  stove  with  one 
burner,  two  wells.  These  wells  are  the 
best.  I  can  boil,  bake  and  roast  in  them. 
I  have  an  electric  oven,  besides. 

Mr.  Shaff  has  four  electric  motors 
with  which  he  runs  his  machines,  and  our 
electric  bill  for  two  months  is  about 
twelve  dollars.  This  includes  washing 
machine,  stove,  sweeper,  cofifee  percola- 
tor, ironing,  power  and  light.  These 
electric  stoves  are  perfectly  safe  for  a 
blind  person,  for  there  is  no  flame  as 
with  oil  stoves. 

Mr.  Holmes,  do  you  know  if  there  is 
any  book  on  machinery?  I  mean  in 
Braille  or  Point.  My  husband  likes  for 
me  to  know  all  the  tools  and  machines 
he  has.  If  I  knew  more,  I  could  perhaps 
help  him  more.  Oh,  don't  smile,  I  helped 
him  put  in  a  brick  wall  about  his  shop. 
I  fire  the  furnace.  But  Herbert  knows 
the  names  and  use  of  more  of  the  tools 
than  I  do. 

Mr.  Shaff  has  four  big  chests  full  of 
tools.  Herbert  spends  all  his  time  in  the 
shop  when  his  daddy  is  there,  and  thinks 
his  daddy  is  the  only  man  on  earth.  Yes- 
terday he  wanted  to  write  his  dad's  name 
on  his  lunch  bucket.  We  gave  him  a 
little  card,  and  he  wrote  "Daddy"  and 
pushed  it  into  the  place  made  for  it.  We 
asked  him  how  anyone  would  know 
whose  bucket  it  was,  and  he  said  every- 
one knew  his  daddy. 

He  is  always  boasting  to  the  other  boys 
what  his  daddy  can  do,  and  when  the 
boys  tell  him  his  dad  cannot  do  this  or 
that,  he  goes  over  and  gets  Mrs.  Wise- 


man, and  \N\\\  say :  "He  can,  can't  he, 
Mrs.  Wiseman?"  She  will  say,  "You 
bet  he  can,"  and  that  settles  it. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  mistakes.  I 
sprained  my  wrist  this  morning  and  my 
fmger  is  sore  from  reading.  If  you  care 
to,  please  write  in  Point  or  Braille ;  I 
like  to  read  my  letters  for  myself. 

I  never  find  any  fault  with  the  Maga- 
zine, and  I  am  too  glad  to  get  it,  and 
you  have  enough  to  do  without  having 
letters  of  complaint.  I  learned  Revised 
Braille,  Grade  one  and  a  half  and  two.  I 
think  people  who  don't  want  to  learn  to 
read  do  not  deserve  a  book.  I  read  New 
York  Point,  American  Braille,  and  Re- 
vised Braille,  and  Mrs.  Davis,  the  libra- 
rian here  for  the  Blind,  says  I  am  the 
fastest  reader  she  has ;  she  sends  me  four 
or  five  books  each  week.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  slate  for  re- 
vised Braille?  I  have  a  small  pocket 
slate,  but  do  not  like  them ;  they  are 
very  small  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
paper  in  place.  I  have  been  slow  in 
learning  to  write  Braille.  I  had  no  one  to 
write  to  in  that  type. 

Again  asking  you  to  excuse  mistakes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ethel  E.  Shaff. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the 
bread  cutter  which  Mr.  Shafif  made  for 
me.  It  is  a  wide  board ;  there  is  a  place 
for  a  knife  at  the  front.  The  loaf  is  laid 
on  the  board  and  held  against  the  back. 
When  a  slice  of  bread  is  cut,  it  is  re- 
moved, and  the  loaf  is  pushed  up.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  cut  bread 
perfectly  straight,  in  thin  slices,  and  with- 
out danger  of  cutting  my  hand  with  the 
sharp  knife.  Mr.  Shafif  says  they  can  be 
made  for  about  $1.50.  I  don't  think  you 
can  understand  this  from  my  description, 
but  if  you  like,  I  will  have  Mr.  Shafif 
make  one  of  these  bread  cutters  and  send 
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it  to  you.  It  may  be  useful  for  other 
blind  housekeepers.  Little  things  like 
this  help  a  blind  person  very  much,  sav- 
ing them  from  making  mistakes  at  which 
sighted  persons  are  apt  to  laugh.  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  great  slices  of  bread 
I  used  to  cut  you  would  appreciate  the 
bread  cutter. 

My    dear   husband    is    always    making 
everything  as  easy  as  possible  for  me.    If 


every  blind  girl  could  get  a  man  like  him 
I  would  advise  them  to  get  married.  He 
is  now  making  a  potato  slicer  for  me — a 
safe  one.  I  am  blind  and  deaf,  but  I  am 
really  a  fortunate  girl — I  say  girl,  for  I 
am  twenty- four — and  not  an  old  woman, 
if  I  am  married. 

Mrs.  Claude  M.  Siiaff. 
Detroit,  Mich., 
February  15,  1923. 


Constructive  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  Near  East 


By  Jane  Hill 


IT  seems  incredible  that  in  a  land 
where  blindness  is  as  prevalent  as  in 
the  Near  East  no  precaution  has  ever 
been  taken  to  guard  against  trachoma,  the 
dreaded  eye  disease  of  the  Orient.  This 
disease  has  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  natives  reason  that  there 
have  always  been  blind  people,  and  so 
they  string  silver  coins  and  bright  colored 
beads   to   ward   off   the   evil   spirits   and 


unconcernedly    leave    the     rest    to     na- 
ture. 

Equally  tragic  is  the  fact  that  no  pro- 
vision had  ever  been  made  for  sightless 
people  until  the  Near  East  Relief,  chart- 
ered by  Congress  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
the  people  in  the  war-torn  and  famine- 
stricken  areas  of  the  Levant,  opened  a 
school  for  the  blind  at  Aleppo,  at  least, 
they  called  it  a  school,  though  it  bears 
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little  resemblance  to  the  well-equipped 
schools  with  adequate  industrial  depart- 
ments which  Americans  always  associate 
with  institutions  for  the  blind.  The 
Aleppo  school's  crying  need  is  for  equip- 
ment. 

Perhaps  no  school  ever  began  its  work 
with  so  few  facilities,  but  following  the 
slogan  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  'Tf  you 
haven't  got  it,  make  it,"  the  teachers 
taught  the  children  to  form  Braille  cards 
by  pasting  magazine  and  newspaper 
pages  together  and  punching  holes  to 
form  the  letters.  Crude  though  this 
method  was,  it  served  its  purpose,  for 
the  boys  and  girls  actually  learned  to 
read.  Later  the  school  received  some  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  in  Braille.  How 
eagerly  the  children  spelled  out  the  Scrip- 
tures word  by  word !  Curiously  enough, 
the  children  formed  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing in  Biblical  language. 

Fortunately  it  was  not  hard  to  secure 
quantities  of  reed  grasses  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  hands  of  our  little  charges, 
for  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  River 
furnished  them  in  great  abundance.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  set  to  work  making 
baskets  and  grass  mats  and  did  very  well. 
•They  were  delighted  with  the  work.  One 
week  when  the  supply  of  grass  got  very 
low  the  children  were  given  yarn  and  set 
to  knitting.     The  boys  instantly  rebelled. 

While  they  are  happy  in  mastering 
their  Braille  lessons  and  learning  how  to 
make  things  with  their  hands,  their  chief 
delight  lies  in  music.  There  are  now 
over  a  hundred  children  in  the  Aleppo 
school  and  almost  all  of  them  are  learn- 
ing to  play  some  musical  instrument. 
The  girls'  and  boys'  orchestras  some- 
times join  in  giving  concerts  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  orphans  supported  by  the 
Near  East  Relief.  The  musical  selec- 
tions are  as  limited  as  are  the  instruments 


of  the  orchestra. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  a 
Near  East  Relief  official  by  Nazela  Sa- 
marian,  a  blind  girl  of  thirteen,  brought 
out  of  Harpoot  to  Aleppo  at  the  time  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  Christian  minori- 
ties. Because  of  her  bright  mind  and 
sunny  disposition  this  child  has  been 
called  the  "Helen  Keller  of  Armenia." 
The  English  translation  of  her  letter 
reads  thus : 

"However  deprived  of  our  sight,  we 
shall  learn  to  think  better  and  more  care- 
fully than  those  who  are  bothered  seeing 
things  all  the  while.  We  have  no  crowd 
of  things  rushing  upon  our  attention  from 
the  images  which  our  eyes  bring  to  us. 
Therefore  we  can  concentrate  better  on 
our  inner  selves.  I  have  found  that  one 
can  be  very  happy  even  without  the  bless- 
ing of  sight." 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  is  to  wipe  out  trachoma,  but 
we  are  also  anxious  to  initiate  some  form 
of  training  so  that  the  blind  people  of 
the  Orient  will  have  recourse  to  a  more 
sustaining  means  of  livelihood  than  beg- 
ging. Regarding  trachoma :  anywhere 
from  40  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  afflicted  with  this  ailment, 
which  is  curable  if  treatment  is  taken  in 
time  but  otherwise  results  in  total  blind- 
ness. The  largest  trachoma  hospital  in 
the  world  is  located  at  Alexandropol  and 
is  directed  by  an  American  trachoma  ex- 
pert. Here  25,000  orphans  are  quar- 
tered, and  the  hospital's  forty  buildings 
house  6,000  children,  all  suffering  from 
this  virulent  eye  disease.  In  addition  to 
the  orphanage  hospitals  the  Near  East 
Relief  maintains  public  clinics  in  the 
larger  centers  for  the  treatment  of  tra- 
choma. Literally  speaking,  American 
philanthropy  is  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
Near  East  to  a  better  and  brighter  day. 
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The  Laying  of  the  Cornerstone  of  the  New  School  Building,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  Principal  Edward  M.  VanCleve  depositing  the  copper  box  containing  current  publications  in  the  receiving 
space  of  the  wall,  and  President  Paul  Tuckerman  about  to  signal  for  the  lowering  of  the  stone,  June  12,  1923. 


The  Oldest  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 

Prepares  to  Move 

By  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 


jk  NOTABLE  event  in  the  history  of 

/_%      the  education  of  the  bhnd  was  the 

JL     .\^  opening    of    a    school    for    three 

/little  sightless  boys  March  15,  1832,  which 

was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  The 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind.     A  charter  for  the  school  had 

been  granted  by  the  Legislature  of   the 

_State  of  New  York  April  21,  1831,     A 

long  and  honorable  career  of  service  to 

the  blind  youth  of  New  York  and  vicinity 

followed  these  beginnings  and  now  a  new 

departure  is  in  preparation  as  the  Board 


of  Managers  is  erecting  a  new  home  for 
the  Institute  at  a  site  chosen  for  its  eligi- 
bility as  an  appropriate  location  and  one 
easy  of  access. 

For  nearly  a  century  this  famous  old 
school  has  been  located  on  Ninth  Avenue 
between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
Streets,  New  York  City.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  realized  that  the  en- 
croachments of  business  and  manufact- 
uring had  made  it  no  longer  practicable 
to  remain  thus  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
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Mr.   J.   Lawrence   Aspinwall,   Chairman  of  the   Building  Committee,  officially  breaking  ground  for  the  group  of 
new  buildings  for  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.     April  5,  1923. 


the  site  on  Pelham  Parkway  near  Wil- 
liamsbridge  Road,  on  which  the  present 
building  operations  are  proceeding,  was 
purchased  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  what 
must  always  be  a  residential  district,  the 
new  Institute  will  be  found,  perhaps  for 
another  century. 

It  w^as  a  notable  event  and  the  fru- 
ition of  hopes  long  entertained  and  long 
deferred  when  on  April  5,  1923,  ground 
was  broken  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Aspin- 
wall, chairman  of  the  Building  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  the 
presence  of  a  small  group  of  interested 
observers.  Two  months  later,  on  Tues- 
day, June  12,  a  perfect  sample  of  the 
perfect  June  day,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  largest  of  the  buildings  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  school  building  will  be  the  dom- 


inating feature  of  the  plant  which  will 
ultimately  consist  of  ten  buildings.  Seven 
of  these  are  to  be  erected  at  once — the 
school  building,  the  service  building,  two 
houses  for  boys,  one  house  for  girls,  a 
teachers'  house  and  the  principal's  house. 
To  complete  the  group  there  will  be  an 
additional  house  each  for  boys  and  for 
girls  and  a  building  for  the  lower  school, 
that  is,  kindergarten  and  lower  grades. 
Exercises  of  the  corner-stone  laying 
were  impressive,  though  brief.  A  com- 
pany of  several  hundred  interested  per- 
sons were  present.  All  the  pupils  of 
the  Institute  were  in  attendance;  they 
sang  appropriate  songs  and  performed 
the  ceremony  of  the  first  raising  of  the 
flag  at  the  site  and  the  sakite  to  the  flag. 
Principal  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  re- 
called the  first  occasion  of  a  similar  na- 
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ture  in  the  history  of  the  school  when 
on  December  6,  1837,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  building  at  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street  was  laid  and  ex- 
tolled the  self-sacrifice  and  generosity 
of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  and  the 
career  of  its  most  distinguished  principal, 
William  B.  Wait. 

The  chief  address  was  made  by  Prof. 
Avery  W.  Skinner  of  the  Education 
Department,  /Albany.  Mr.  Paul  Tucker- 
man,   President  of   the   Board  of   Man- 


agers, with  appropriate  expressions,  laid 
the  corner-stone,  a  large  block  of  Indiana 
limestone  covering  the  hollowed  recess 
of  the  wall  in  which  was  placed  a  copper 
box  filled  with  interesting  documents, 
among  them  a  copy  of  the  Outlook  for 
THE  Blind  and  the  pamphlet  descriptive 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Bishop  Herbert  Shipman,  D.D.,  made 
the  invocation  and  Rev.  Frederick  Gor- 
don,  D.D.,  pronounced  the  benediction. 
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Four  radio  fans  with  their  teacher 


Making  a  home-made  radio  set  that 
will  function  efficiently  is  no  easy  thing 
to  do  and  it  would  seem  an  impossible 
thing  for  a  blind  person  to  do,  but  these 
boys  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 


Education  of  the  Blind  made  this  single 
circuit  regenerative  receiver  all  by  them- 
selves. They  are  after  "DX"  work  too, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  them  talk  of 
the  long  distance  stations  they  pick  up. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


41  Union  Square  West   -   New  York 
Subscription  Price ....  $2.00  per  annum 


Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  address, 
giving  both  old  and  new;  always  state  whether  the 
change  is  temporary   or  permanent. 


SEPTEMBER,   1923 


GETTING  A  JOB  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Getting  a  job  is  of  tremendous  econ- 
omic and  social  importance  to  the  blind. 
There  is  a  fair  chance  of  reaching  the 
moral  and  social  needs  of  a  man  after 
he  has  been  given  work  to  do ;  while  he 
is  idle  his  various  requirements  can  only 
be  met  with  difficulty.  Blindness  is  a 
handicap  but  back  of  the  handicap  there 
often  stands  an  individual  of  highest 
intelligence  and  aspirations.  In  order  to 
place  a  blind  man  successfully  in  work 
the  individual  back  of  the  handicap  must 
be  studied.  Applicants  should  be  placed 
in  positions  which  meet  their  physical, 
mental  and  temperamental  capacities. 
The  qualities  to  be  considered  are  physi- 
cal condition,  personality,  previous  en- 
vironment, education,  experience,  mental- 
ity, attitude  toward  work,  means  of  get- 
ting about  and  duration  of  blindness. 

The  normality  of  the  blind  person 
should  be  stressed.  The  temperament  of 
the  individual  shows  whether  he  is  men- 
tal or  manual,  directive  or  dependent, 
original  or  imitative,  social  or  self-cen- 
tered, an  indoor  or  an  outdoor  type,  a 
man  of  large  or  small  scope,  settled  or 
roving,  accurate  or  inaccurate,  rapid  or 
slow  to  coordinate  facts,  dynamic  or 
static. 

Occupation  for  the  blind  in  competitive 
industry  is  practically  a  new  venture  and 


we  can  not  yet  tell  whether  it  may  lead 
along  economic  lines.  Today  there  are 
many  blind  persons  working  successfully 
alongside  of  the  sighted.  Some  sell  mer- 
chandise behind  department  store  count- 
ers. Others  fill  office  positions.  Others 
are  employed  in  industrial  shops.  Some 
are  engaged  in  social  work  and  the  pro- 
fessions. Yet  we  are  but  at  the  be- 
ginning and  there  remain  innumerable 
fields  to  conquer.  To  this  end,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  educate  the  public  to  the  reali- 
zation that  there  are  many  occupations 
where  sight  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
and  that  a  person  who  lacks  sight  but  is 
otherwise  normal  may  be  trained  to  work 
in  direct  competition  with  the  sighted. 
The  handicap  of  blindness  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  modern  methods 
of  instruction.  If  the  blind  man  fits  the 
job  and  the  job  fits  him  economically  the 
problem  is  solved. 

A  good  deal  of  responsibility  devolves 
upon  the  placement  agents  of  the  various 
organizations  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind.  They  must  have  the  ability  to 
recognize  those  qualities  which  make  for 
success  and  should  advise  how  best  to 
attain  that  success.  Courage  and  hope 
must  be  reestablished,  for  as  long  as  a. 
man  holds  to  the  thought  of  hope  he  will 
not  be  a  failure.  Many  blind  persons 
seem  to  lose  their  grip,  feeling  less  com- 
petent than  they  really  are.  Work  is  so- 
much  a  part  of  normal  human  life  that 
its  absence  for  any  length  of  time  throws, 
the  individual  out  of  balance.  Even 
though  there  were  no  further  justifica- 
tion for  giving  work  to  the  blind  than  the 
production  of  hope  and  courage  under 
adverse  conditions,  the  promotion  of 
these  positive  qualities  would  constitute  a 
social  asset  where  only  negative  depend- 
ance  had  existed  previously. 
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A  blind  person  must  be  belped  to  pur- 
sue his  journey  from  where  he  is  rather 
than  from  where  we  are.  He  must  be 
trained  to  realize  that  he  is  to  become 
an  intricate  and  important  part  of  the 
working  world,  and  that  there  must  exist 
on  his  part  a  determination  to  make  good. 
In  seeking  employment  for  him  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  job  must  be  a 
lucrative  one,  for  work  without  a  suit- 
able monetary  return  is  not  a  substantial 
basis  for  contentment  or  success.  If  a 
man  is  unable  to  earn  enough  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  life,  he  is  not  going  to  be 
tremendously   enthusiastic  over  his   job. 

Follow-up  work  is  important,  for  after 
a  blind  man  has  been  placed  in  a  job  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  an  intelligent  under- 
standing exists  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed.  If  a  man  is  placed  in  the 
wrong  niche  and  loses  his  job  as  a  result, 
the  lost  courage  will  be  difficult  to  regain 
and  will  have  the  tendency  to  stamp  him 
a  failure.  In  case  of  contemplated  trans- 
fer or  withdrawal,  the  follow-up  person 
should  be  the  one  to  use  initiative  for  re- 
moval. Conference  and  explanation  will 
sometimes  overcome  difficulties  and  re- 
store successful  cooperation.  The  blind 
man's  capabilities  must  be  neither  over- 
estimated nor  under-estimated,  for  it  is 
better  for  him  to  surprise  his  employer  by 
his  progress  than  to  disappoint  him  by 
failure.  If  he  is  represented  as  wonder- 
ful, the  employer  will  ultimately  discover 
his  shortcomings  and  be  unprepared  to 
meet  them  with  due  patience. 

A  placement  agent  must  possess  those 
qualities  that  are  essential  to  good  sales- 
manship, for  his  task  is  to  sell  the  services 
of  those  for  whom  he  seeks  employment. 
He  should  secure  immediate  opportuni- 
ties for  the  young  graduates  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind,  so  that  they  will  not 


be  obliged  to  stagnate  through  lack  of 
contact.  The  handicap  of  blindness 
must  not  be  increased  by  those  others 
which  grow  out  of  idleness.  In  the 
schools  the  blind  student  is  understood 
and  protected,  but  out  in  the  world  he 
faces  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  problems  of  the  blind. 

When  an  applicant  is  presented  for  a 
position,  the  first  person  to  be  inter- 
viewed should  be  the  chief  executive  of 
the  concern.  After  he  is  persuaded  to 
recognize  the  blind  person's  ability  the 
group  with  which  the  man  will  work 
should  be  considered  next,  and  the  de- 
sire and  willingness  to  cooperate  must 
be  created  in  them.  If  a  careful  study 
is  given  to  placement,  the  employer  can 
honestly  be  convinced  that  the  blind  per- 
son is  worthy  of  his  place  on  the  pay- 
roll. 

Frequently  it  is  felt  that  to  give  a  blind 
man  a  job  netting  five  or  six  dollars  a 
week  is  a  tremendous  triumph,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  blind  man 
must  pay  the  same  price  for  board,  room, 
clothing  and  recreation  as  does  his 
sighted  companion.  So  he  must  obtain 
a  reasonable  price  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
should  receive  only  as  much  as  his  labor 
is  worth  and  his  employer  must  not  be 
asked  to  augment  his  wages  because  he 
is  blind,  or  the  purpose  of  placement  will 
be  defeated.  The  man  must  realize  that 
the  way  to  increase  his  wage  is  to  in- 
crease his  worth.  We  must  help  him  to 
acquire  qualifications  big  enough  to  fit 
a  job  which  will  bring  satisfactory  re- 
turns. He  then  works  on  an  established 
common  basis. 

Finding  a  job  for  a  man  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  placement  problem.  Ambi- 
tious young  blind  persons  should  never 
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be  placed  in  positions  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  must  remain  there 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  line  of 
promotion  must  be  constantly  considered. 
As  an  instance :  A  blind  girl-graduate  of 
one  of  our  schools  was  placed  in  a  fac- 
tory among  high-class  girls.  Because 
of  war  conditions  large  wages  were 
granted  her  and  this  girl  felt  the  spirit 
of  advancement.  With  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  her  department  was  discontin- 
ued and  she  was  placed  among  girls  who 
were  rough,  uneducated  and  profane. 
Her  wages  dropped  from  $18  to  $11  per 
week.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  work,  she 
was  again  transferred  to  a  still  rougher 
and  harder  position.  Naturally  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  this  girl  of  ambition  and  educa- 
tion to  adjust  herself  readily  to  such  a  sit- 
uation. She  consulted  a  placement  agent 
regarding  the  possibility  of  a  position  as  a 
dictaphone  operator.  Of  her  own  volition 
she  admitted  she  had  been  well  treated 
by  the  factory  manager  and  did  not  wish 
to  leave  hastily  but  wanted  him  to  un- 
derstand that  she  was  striving  to  go  a 
step  higher.  It  would  seem  that  a  per- 
son who  has  made  good  should  be  given 
work  in  the  field  for  which  education 
and  temperament  had  best  fitted  her  and 
what  right  have  we,  as  seeing  people,  to 
thwart  this  worthy  ambition  because  of 
the  handicap  of  blindness? 

We  who  have  sight  must  hold  out 
hope  and  courage  to  our  blind  fellow- 
companions  along  the  way  of  life.  We 
must  feel  an  increased  responsibility  in 
their  work.  The  blind  must  succeed.  It 
is  the  function  of  every  association  and 
commission  for  the  blind  to  see  that  they 
do  succeed.  We  must  show  faith  enough 
in  their  abilities  and  potential  possibilities 
to  place  them  in  their  own  particular  field 
of    work    wherever    this    is    practicable. 


Not  only  must  they  be  enabled  to  hold 
their  own  but  they  must  be  helped  to 
positions  which  will  demand  the  full 
exercise  of  their  powers.  They  must 
learn  to  recognize  their  own  strength. 
Each  sighted  person  in  contact  wnth  the 
blind  should  establish  friendship  as  fel- 
low-man to  fellow-man  and  not  as 
sighted  man  to  blind  man.  The  blind 
must  be  taught — those  of  them  who  do 
not  already  know  it — that  the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  created  world  is  the  abun- 
dant ability  of  the  human  soul  to  con- 
quer apparently  insurmountable  obstacles. 


PERCY  VAN  EMAN  IVORY 

Readers  of  the  May  issue  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  were  charmed 
by  the  inspirational  beauty  of  our  1923 
cover  design.  The  idea  embodied  in  the 
title  of  the  picture  ''Lifting  the  Veil  of 
Darkness"  was  beautifully  portrayed  by 
the  artist,  Mr.  Percy  Van  Eman  Ivory. 

Born  in  California,  Mr.  Ivory  has 
proved  himself  a  worthy  son  of  the  **land 
that  inspires  dreams.'' 

A  pupil  of  Howard  Pyle,  Mr.  Ivory 
worked  in  Mr.  Pyle's  studio  in  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  for  many  years.  For  ten 
years  his  work  has  been  sought  after  by 
such  magazines  as  Century,  Harper's, 
Collier's,  McClure's  and  others  of  like 
type.  Nearly  all  of  his  illustrations  depict 
l)ioneer  life  of  the  West  and  the  western 
life  of  today. 

We  count  ourselves  indeed,  fortunate 
to  have  so  enlisted  Mr.  Ivory's  sympa- 
thetic interest  as  to  have  secured  such 
an  admirable  contribution  to  the  worth 
and  beauty  of  our  1923  Outlook. 
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"THE  BLIND" 

We  are  anxious  to  have  workers  in  the 
field  of  bhndness  and  the  Wind  them- 
selves give  concrete  support  to  Dr.  Harry 
Best's  book,  "The  Blind,"  and  we  urge 
its  possession  upon  all  organizations  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  nation. 

The  book  has  rendered  important  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  progress  in  work  for 
the  blind,  and  we  agree  with  the  verdict 
of  one  of  our  leading  educators  that  "it  is 
the  best  single  book  contribution  we  have 
had." 

Considering  the  blind  and  their  estate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social 
economist,  the  book  endeavors  to  present 
something  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  a  "social  survey"  respecting  them. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 

TWO  RECENT  PLAYS  EMPHASIZE 
THE  DOMINANCE  OF  CHAR- 
ACTER OVER  HANDICAP 

"Physical  blindness  is  much  less  im- 
portant than  mental  blindness,"  says  Au- 
gustin  Duncan,  whose  excellent  work  in 
the  play  entitled  "For  Value  Received" 
has  attracted  much  favorable  comment. 
Mr.  Duncan's  interpretation  of  the  chief 
character  of  the  play  just  mentioned  is 
unique  and  strong.  His  desire  that  the 
audience  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
high  mentality  of  the  character  whom  he 
interprets  rather  than  pity  his  blindness 
is  more  than  realized. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Emory  is  another  actor 
who  like  Mr.  Duncan  interprets  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  who  is  blind.  Mr.  Emory 
has  the  added  distinction  of  being  the 
author  of  the  play  in  which  he  appears. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attraction 
that  blindness  and  its  stage  potentialities 
now  hold  alike  for  authors,  actors  and 
public.  Strength  of  character  and  tri- 
umph over  handicap  are  the  dominant 
notes  of  all  such  plays. 


MISS    RUTH    COLBY    TO    DIRECT 

MINNEAPOLIS    DEPARTMENT 

FOR    THE    BLIND 

Miss  Ruth  Colby,  B.  A.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  is  to  direct  the 
new  Minneapolis  State  Department  for 
the  Blind. 

Miss  Colby  has  had  six  years  experi- 
ence in  social  work  and  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  employed  as  Field  Repre- 
sentative for  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control. 

We  hope  that  the  new  work  will 
develop  into  a  first  class  social  agency 
doing  varied  and  constructive  work  for 
the  blind  along  lines  of  training,  rehabil- 
itation and  prevention.  Close  co-ordina- 
tion with  public  and  private  agencies  is 
planned. 


Warren  Gamaliel  Harding 

As  this  issue  of  the  Outlook 
goes  to  press,  the  nation  and 
world  are  bowed  in  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  President  Harding. 
In  this  sorrow,  all  connected 
with  work  for  the  blind  truly 
share.  Legislation  which  con- 
cerns the  blind  has  always 
claimed  Mr.  Harding's  pains- 
taking interest,  including  espe- 
cially in  recent  years  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War.  A  sister  of  Presi- 
dent Harding  was  for  some  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Colum- 
bus, and  died  while  in  that  serv- 
ice. Mrs.  Harding  also  has  gra- 
ciously joined  upon  occasion,  in 
words  of  courtesy  and  helpful- 
ness for  the  work.  We  recognize 
that  this  interest  of  President 
Harding  has  been  but  a  phase  of 
a  life  richly  given  to  universal 
sympathies.  Universal,  likewise, 
is  the  sense  of  grief  and  loss  at 
his  death. 


SUSAN   B.   MERWIN 


MISS  Susan  Buckingham  Mer- 
win,  nationally  known  teacher 
of  the  blind,  passed  away  on 
May  6th  at  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind  with  which  she  had  been  connected 
for  twenty-eight  years,  the  last  eleven  as 
superintendent.  Miss  Merwin  was  also 
superintendent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  the  most  important 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Death  was  caused  by  pneumonia  which 
developed  from  an  attack  of  grippe. 


Miss  Merwin  was  born  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky  on  November  21,  1874  and  was 
a  daughter  of  Samuel  Miles  Merwin  and 
Mary  Irvine  Merwin.  She  received  her 
education  in  the  Louisville  public  schools 
and  graduated  w^th  honors  from  the 
Louisville  Girls'  High  School  and  the 
Louisville  Normal  School. 

She  joined  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind  as  a  teacher  and  assistant  secretary 
in  1895  and  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent and  secretary  in  1912.     She  had 
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headed  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Bhnd  for  several  years  and  two  years 
ago  was  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining 
an  annual  increase  of  $40,000  in  the 
Federal  appropriation  for  the  printing 
house. 

Many  improvements  at  the  school  and 
the  printing  house  had  been  planned  by 
Miss  Merwin  for  the  immediate  future. 
The  last  State  Legislature  granted  her 
a  $25,000  appropriation  for  an  addition 
to  the  printing  house  and  this  addition 
was  opened  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
July  2nd.  Miss  Merwin  had  intended  to 
launch  a  campaign  this  summer  to  pro- 
vide a  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and 
auditorium  for  the  school. 

In  1915  Miss  Merwin  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  same 
year  she  served  as  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  of  Social  Workers.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
and  Associate  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for 
the   Blind,   a  member   of   the   Woman's 


Club,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Girls'  High 
School  Alumnae  Club,  the  Consumers' 
League  and  other  organizations. 

The  following  editorial  extract  from 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  May  7 
is  a  truthful  commentary  on  her  work  at 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

"She  brought  light  to  the  blind.  To 
those  who  sat  in  darkness  she  brought 
a  lamp.  This  was  the  life  of  Susan  B. 
Merwin.  Hope  and  joy  to  those  she 
helped  was  her  reward.  For  twenty- 
eight  years  her  one  thought  was  to  teach 
and  guide  the  children  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  and  throughout 
those  twenty-eight  years  her  efforts  were 
unfailing.  Success  crowned  her  work. 
Recognition  was  accorded  her  at  national 
gatherings.  Honors  were  thrust  upon 
her.  These  but  heartened  her  to  keep  to 
the  task,  giving  it  the  full  devotion  of 
her  mind  and  heart  and  gaining  from  it 
the  increasing  devotion  of  those  she  aided 
on  their  darkened  way.  Her  work  re- 
mains, and  in  no  small  part  her  life 
remains  in  her  work." 


The  Tenth  Biennial  Convention 

of  the 

American  Association  of  Workers  For  the  Blind 


THE  Tenth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  met 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  from  June  21  to  26,  inclusive. 
The  largest  convention  in  many  years,  it 
boasted  an  attendance  of  315  persons, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  blind. 

The  spirit  and  general  atmosphere 
was  one  of  good  fellowship,  cordiality 
and  cooperation  and  some  of  the  older 


members  of  the  Association  reported  that 
the  help  received  from  the  1923  conven- 
tion was  greater  than  had  been  received 
from  any  preceding  one.  Everyone  came 
early  and  remained  late.  Many  interest- 
ing papers  were  read  and  each  one  gave 
evidence  of  careful  thought  and  substan- 
tial background. 

Tuesday  evening,  June  22,  was  de- 
voted to  the  deaf-blind  girl,  Willetta 
Huggins,  and  was  a  time  of  rare  inspira- 
tion. 
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Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper,  his  fam- 
ily and  the  staff  of  the  school,  proved 
most  cordial  and  thoughtful  hosts.  Noth- 
ing was  neglected  which  could  possibly 
add  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the 
delegates. 

We  print  a  list  of  the  states  repre- 
sented and  the  number  of  delegates  from 
each  state : 


Arkansas 1 

California    5 

Colorado   2 

Connecticut  ....   7 

Georgia   1 

Illinois 49 

Indiana 14 

Iowa   10 

Kansas   3 

Louisiana   6 

Massachusetts...   4 

Maryland   6 

Michigan    15 

Minnesota 20 

Mississippi    ....    1 

Missouri    11 

Nebraska 1 


New  Jersey  ....   7 

New  York 17 

North  Dakota.  ..  1 

Ohio 25 

Oklahoma   6 

Oregon   2 

Pennsylvania  ...    7 
South  Carolina..  1 

Canada   1 

South  Dakota.  ..  5 

Texas   2 

Utah 2 

Virginia    2 

Washington   ....   2 
Washington, D.C.  2 

Wisconsin   86 

Japan    1 


The  new  officers  elected  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  next  two  years  are: 

President :  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

First  Vice-President :  Superintendent 
J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Second  Vice-President :  Miss  Jennie 
Jackson,  Colorado  State  Home  Teacher. 

Secretary  :  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director 
of  Information  and  Publicity,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Treasurer  :  Harry  C.  Hartman,  Super- 
visor Classes  for  the  Blind,  Seattle  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Washington. 


CURTIS  S.  WILLIAMS 

Curtis  S.  Williams,  community  song- 
leader,  waves  a  vigorous  baton  and  we 
will  not  soon  forget  what  this  dispenser 
of  good  cheer  did  to  our  Janesville 
group. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  us  Mr.  Williams 
says :  '*My  work  takes  me  into  noon-time 
industrial  meetings,  conventions,  ban- 
quets, church  affairs — both  religious  and 
social — and  park  concerts.  Last  year  I 
led  approximately  25,000  people.  My 
largest  group  was  40,000.  I  strive  to 
do  my  work  so  that  people  do  not  think 
of  me  as  a  blind  man  and  want  me  only 
because  they  desire  my  services.  I  study 
my  songs  from  the  ediphone,  which  has 
simplified  many  things  for  me.  Recently 
I  staged  a  cantata  that  I  first  worked  up 
on  the  ediphone  and  then  staged  at  my 
leisure." 

Mr.  Williams'  claim  that  he  "doctors 
with  song"  is  quite  true  and  we  can  tes- 
tify that  he  is  an  excellent  doctor  indeed. 
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Reading  in  Sight-Saving  Classes 

By  Olive  Peck 

A  Report  Issued  by  the  Research  Department  of  the   Sight-Saving  Classes   of  the 

Public   Schools  of  Ohio. 


MANY  teachers  of  sight-saving 
classes  are  puzzled  when  they 
find  a  first  grade  pupil  in  the 
class.  No  teacher  can  be  a  specialist 
in  every  grade,  so  the  sight-saving  class 
teacher  who  is  not  specially  trained  for 
first  grade  work  is  often  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  meeting  the  situ- 
ation. It  is  granted  that  the  first  grade 
child  in  a  sight-saving  class  is  a  problem, 
especially  when  there  are  several  groups 
with  other  pupils  much  older. 

Any  of  the  reading  manuals  which 
belong  to  the  primers,  first  and  second 
readers  in  large  type  may  be  safely  fol- 
lowed, depending  on  the  reading  method 
followed  by  the  school  system  in  which 
the  sight-saving  class  is  located. 

The  great  question  is  how  to  get  time 
to  give  this  child  what  is  due  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  distribution  of  time  sched- 
ule for  Cleveland  schools,  for  example, 
the  child  in  IB  should  spend  600  minutes 
per  week  on  reading  and  phonics ;  in  lA 
575  minutes  should  be  spent.  In  IB  most 
of  this  time  demands  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher. 

The  question  now  arises :  ''How  are 
we  going  to  teach  this  child  and  give  a 
proper  proportion  of  time  to  reading 
when  we  have  several  grades  clamoring 
for  attention  ?"  Reading  is  the  basal  sub- 
ject for  the  first  two  or  three  grades. 
If  reading  in  these  grades  is  neglected 
it  is  sure  to  be  apparent  later.     It  will 


pay  us  to  give  pupils  in  these  grades  all 
the  training  possible. 

Some  teachers  teach  all  the  reading  in 
the  special  class.  Others  send  the  pupils 
to  the  regular  class  for  this  instruction, 
whenever  such  class  uses  the  same  read- 
ers as  we  have  in  large  type.  Some  send 
pupils  out  for  chart  and  phonic  work  as 
well  as  for  reading.  This  should  depend 
on  the  eye  condition  of  the  pupil  and  the 
size  of  the  group  with  which  the  grade 
teacher  is  working.  In  cases  of  high 
myopia  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  send 
pupils  into  the  grade  rooms  for  chart 
and  phonic  drill. 

In  some  classes  the  teachers  do  not 
stress  the  phonic  and  chart  work  after 
pupils  reach  grade  lA.  The  theory  is 
that  frequent  repetition  of  the  stimuli 
aids  recognition.  These  teachers  advo- 
cate pupils  reading  several  books  even  if 
they  do  not  know  all  the  words  of  every 
lesson.  The  fact  that  these  words  recur 
many  times  in  varying  surroundings 
strengthens  their  concept. 

Some  regular  first  grades  read  from 
five  to  ten  primers  and  first  readers.  In 
clear  type,  we  have  only  two  primers 
and  three  first  readers.  So  the  problem 
of  finding  sufficient  reading  material 
arises  in  the  primary  grades.  Some  ways 
of  meeting  this  situation  are : 

A.  When  the  children  in  the  third 
grade  have  written  a  good  language 
story,  use    this    for    supplementary 
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reading  for  first  or  second  grade. 
This  may  help  the  older  children  to 
do  excellent  work  in  both  composi- 
tion and  writing. 

B.  In  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
the  children  read  their  stories  si- 
lently and  write  out  questions  based 
upon  their  reading.  This  is  good 
occupation  work  while  other  pupils 
are  having  oral  work. 

C.  The  third  or  fourth  grade  child 
may  occasionally  read  a  reader  be- 
longing to  a  lower  grade,  then  write 
a  list  of  questions  based  on  the 
story. 

D.  The  teacher  may  give  these  ques- 
tions to  a  younger  child  reading  in 
that  particular  book.  Have  the  child 
read  the  questions  silently,  then  read 
the  story  and  give  the  answers 
orally.  This  will  check  the  child's 
comprehension  of  the  reading  mate- 
rial and  the  questions  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  give  concise  answers. 

The  same  story  may  be  gone  over  several 
times  and  the  greatest  possible  use  made 
of  the  meagre  amount  of  material  avail- 
able. 

One  day  second  or  third  grade  chil- 
dren may  read  a  story  silently,  then 
write  questions  about  it.  Instead  of  an 
oral  lesson,  have  them  answer  the  ques- 
tions briefly.  The  next  day  the  pupils 
may  read  the  story  aloud,  and  at  some 
later  date  the  story  may  be  again  read 
silently  then  dramatized.  The  older  chil- 
dred  will  usually  be  delighted  to  help 
in  the  dramatization. 

Another  way  of  reviewing  a  story  is 
to  have  the  children  read  it  silently. 
Then  illustrate  it.  This  drawing  may  be 
crude   but    children   appreciate   it.      The 


drawing  should  be  done  on  a  large,  free 
scale. 

In  the  first  grade  many  words  may  be 
introduced  casually  to  the  children.  Di- 
rection cards  with  such  directions  as 
"Stand  Up!"  "Sit  Down!"  "Open  the 
Door !''  etc.,  may  be  used.  Signs  such  as 
"Go  !"  "Stop  !"  "Please  Keep  Off  the 
Grass !"  "Office,"  "School,"  "Exit," 
names  of  familiar  streets,  and  so  on 
should  be  used.  Many  things  the  teach- 
ers would  like  to  say  to  the  children  may 
be  written  on  the  board,  such  as  "Good 
Morning,"  "Good  Night."  Children 
should  be  taught  to  recognize  the  names 
of  other  children.  These  names  may  be 
written  on  slips.  Give  these  to  a  child 
and  have  them  placed  upon  the  proper 
desks.  The  articles  in  the  room  may  be 
labelled. 

Silent  Reading   Cards 

Some  of  the  teachers  in  Ohio  have 
successfully  used  silent  reading  cards  to 
help  eke  out  the  large  type  reading  ma- 
terial. The  Wheeler  Silent  Reading 
Primer  Cards  which  are  made  in  Series 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E  may  be  used  in  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  grades.  The  Horn- 
Shields  Silent  Reading  Cards  have  been 
used  through  the  third  grade. 

When  the  child  associates  the  article 
with  the  name  on  the  label,  the  labels 
may  be  given  the  child  to  place  upon  the 
proper  article.  Large  headlines  from 
the  newspapers  may  be  shown  to  pupils. 
They  may  recognize  a  few  words.  This 
makes  children  feel  that  they  know 
words  that  are  used  in  the  real  news- 
papers which  older  people  read.  The  first 
and  second  grades  might  have  a  news- 
paper on  one  section  of  the  board.  Let 
it  be  a  place  where  they  can  look  for 
news.     Such  sentences  as  these  may  be 
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used :  The  fire  engine  went  by.  Mary 
has  a  new  dress.  Today  is  John's  birth- 
day. Do  not  read  the  paper  for  them. 
The  next  day  have  the  children  read  it 
together. 

When  the  children  are  reading  to  pre- 
pare for  dramatization  they  may  read 
the  selection  through  four  times.  First, 
to  find  the  characters.  (Let  the  child 
write  them  on  the  blackboard.)  Second, 
to  find  how  the  characters  talk.  Third, 
to  find  what  they  do.  Fourth,  to  dis- 
cover what  stage  setting  is  needed.  The 
children  may  be  shown  how  little  plays 
are  written  and  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  may  re-write  the  story  in  the 
form  of  a  play  or  write  an  original  play. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  meet  a  word 
eight  times  before  it  is  fixed  in  mind. 
Our  children  do  not  meet  words  in  print 
as  often  as  do  normal  children.  We 
should  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  our  read- 
ing problem  with  children  having  de- 
fective vision.  Word  drills  should  be 
given  three  or  four  days  before  the  words 
are  to  be  used.  This  should  be  repeated 
for  two  or  three  days.  If  children  in 
their  supplementary  reading  ask  for 
words,  tell  them  the  words  if  they  can 
not  get  them  from  the  context.  The 
thought  should  not  be  held  up  for  word 
drill.  The  drill  may  be  given  later  on 
words  that  have  proven  troublesome. 

Illustrated  Consonants 

One  teacher  had  an  excellent  solution 
for  the  vocabulary  deficiency  of  a  foreign 
child.  A  wallpaper  sample  book  was 
used.  This  was  mounted  on  an  easel 
such  as  is  used  for  holding  reading 
charts.  On  the  back  of  wallpaper  sam- 
ples were  pasted  large  colored  pictures. 
If  the  sound  was  "b,"  a  large  "b"  was 
printed  at  the  top  of  the  page.  On  the 
page  were  pictures  of  a  boy,  ball,  bat, 


bottle,  bill,  beet,  barrel,  anything  begin- 
ning with  the  sound  "b."  On  the  page 
illustrating  the  sound  "c"  would  be  pic- 
tures of  a  cabbage,  carrot,  carriage, 
camp,  cat,  can.  All  the  consonants  that 
could  possibly  be  illustrated  in  this  way 
were  used.  This  is  excellent  for  teach- 
ing consonant  sounds,  also  for  teaching 
foreign  children  to  recognize  many  arti- 
cles by  their  American  names. 

After  a  proper  foundation  has  been 
laid  in  the  lower  grades,  reading  in  sight- 
saving  classes  may  properly  resolve  itself 
into  reading  for  information.  The  read- 
ing lesson  will  often  consist  of  reading 
the  geography  or  history  lesson.  If  the 
pupils  have  a  proper  foundation  in  silent 
reading  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  when 
they  reach  this  stage.  To  help  the  child 
to  realize  that  he  is  reading  the  history 
or  geography  for  some  very  definite  rea- 
son it  is  sometimes  well  to  have  him 
write  out  topical  questions  based  upon 
the  subject-matter  from  which  he  is 
reading. 

Reading  Habits 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  holding  the  book  in  sight- 
saving  classes.  Some  classes  have  book 
holders.  Others  use  the  Rowles  desk 
with  the  top  tipped.  Others  have  the  old 
type  Moulthrop  desks.  The  adjustable 
book  racks  are  excellent,  as  the  child 
may  have  the  book  held  at  the  proper 
distance  for  his  particular  eye  difficulty. 
The  Rowles  desks  with  the  readers 
placed  upon  the  tilted  tops  are  not  satis- 
factory for  use  by  myopes.  The  book  is 
too  far  away.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  or  not  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  hold  up  their  books 
at  the  proper  and  comfortable  distance 
from  their  eyes.  It  is  argued  that  in 
this  way  they  would  be  properly  trained 
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to  hold  the  books  up  to  their  eyes  rather 
than  to  bend  over  them.  In  later  life 
they  will  not  be  provided  with  adjustable 
book  racks  and  desks.  Reading  habits 
will  affect  their  health.  School  training 
in  the  proper  position  for  reading  will 
be  invaluable  to  them  later. 

In  reading  lessons  in  sight-saving 
classes  care  must  be  taken  that  the  desks 
are  placed  in  proper  relation  to  natural 
lighting.  Desks  should  be  so  arranged 
that  no  child  looks  at  the  light.  Some- 
times  placing  the   desks   diagonally  will 


help.  Care  must  be  taken  when  placing 
desks  diagonally  that  a  shadow  is  not 
thrown  on  the  page.  If  several  pupils 
are  reading  at  the  same  time  the  children 
should  not  sit  in  a  circle.  Rather  use 
a  semi-circle,  so  arranged  that  no  child 
will  be  looking  at  the  light.  Circle  for- 
mation of  desks  have  no  place  in  sight- 
saving  classes  unless  natural  light  is  ex- 
cluded. Each  pupil  in  a  sight-saving 
class  must  have  a  book  of  his  own.  Two 
pupils  should  never  try  to  read  from  the 
same  book  at  the  same  time. 


These  Men  Do  What  They  Want  To  Do 


(C  '  //' /.  A_\    iij   .Imcrican  Bible  Society) 
Blind  and  without  hands,  he  reads  his  Bible 


THESE    MEN   DO    WHAT    THEY    WANT    TO    DO         ZZ 


A  blind  sprinter  guiding  himself  with  wire 

Imagine    blind    fellows    running    the   hundred  yard    dash.     They  do    it  at  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Blind. 
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William  Moon,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A. 


By  Isabel  W.  Kennedy 


HOME  teaching  of  the  bHnd  and 
the  name  of  William  Moon,  in- 
ventor of  Moon  type,  can  never 
be  separated,  for  Dr.  Moon  was  the 
father  of  all  home  teaching  societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United 
States. 

Born  in  Horsemonden,  Kent,  England, 
in  1818,  William  Moon  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  when  four  years  old  as  the  result 
of  scarlet  fever.  After  undergoing  sev- 
eral operations  his  sight  gradually  failed 
and  when  twenty-one  years  old  he  be- 
came totally  blind.  He  mastered  the 
various  embossed  types  then  in  use  and 
decided  to  invent  a  simplier  type.     The 


work  that  he  undertook  was  no  easy  one 
for  it  meant  the  invention  of  machinery 
for  stereotyping  and  embossing,  and  the 
overcoming  of  many  prejudices ;  how  he 
succeeded  can  be  read  in  his  own  Moon 
type  in  his  biography  by  John  Ruther- 
ford, M.A.  The  book  can  be  borrowed 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Moon  type  consists  of 
only  nine  characters,  founded  on  the 
Roman  letters.  It  has  but  six  simple  con- 
tractions and  is  adapted  to  over  500 
languages  and  dialects. 

William  Moon's  classes  for  the  adult 
blind  of  various  ages  developed  into  the 
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iVsylum  for  the  Blind  at  Brighton,  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  moved  with  his  wife, 
who  had  been  Miss  Mary  Ann  Caudle, 
eldest  daughter  of  a  surgeon  of  Brigh- 
ton. The  first  Moon  book  was  isued  in 
June,  1847. 

All  home  teaching  societies  for  the 
blind  had  their  beginning  in  the  London 
Home  Teaching  Society,  founded  by 
William  Moon  in  1855.  In  March,  1915, 
this  society  became  a  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was  presi- 
dent, and  its  last  annual  report  shows  a 
daily  circulation  of  500  embossed  books 
among  800  blind  readers  of  Moon  and 
Braille  type.  The  Society  employs  49 
blind  home  teachers. 

Home   Teaching  Society 

There  are  over  82  home  teaching  so- 
cieties in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  great 
is  the  demand  for  this  branch  of  work 
for  the  blind — unknown  until  it  was  in- 
augurated by  Dr.  Moon.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  found- 
ed by  Dr.  Moon  with  the  assistance  of  a 
few  American  philanthropists  in  1882, 
is  the  pioneer  in  work  of  this  kind  in 
America.  Similar  organizations  fol- 
lowed. In  Connecticut  in  1893,  Massa- 
chusetts in  1900,  Rhode  Island  in  1904, 
New  York  in  1905,  Ohio  1906,  Delaware 
and  Maine,  1907,  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land 1908,  Illinois  and  Colorado  1911,  In- 
diana 1912,  New  Hampshire,  Nebraska 
and  Louisiana  1913,  California  and  Min- 
nesota 1914,  Missouri  1915,  Tennessee 
and  Utah  and  Michigan  1920,  and  Wash- 
ington 1922. 

First  Free  Libraries 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Moon's  visit  to 
America   in   1882,    free-lending   libraries 


for  the  blind  were  first  established  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago and  other  large  cities. 

Dr.  Moon  died  on  October  10,  1894. 
He  often  said  "God  gave  me  blindness  as 
a  talent  to  be  used  for  His  glory.  With- 
out blindness  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  see  the  needs  of  the  blind." 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  a  physician  and 
oculist  who  became  first  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society, 
and  his  daughter  Adelaide,  who  carried 
on  the  work  of  the  Moon  Embossing  So- 
ciety of  Brighton,  were  both  devoted  to 
their  father's  work  and  gave  their  lives 
to  it  without  financial  compensation.  Son 
and  daughter  both  passed  away  in  1914 
and  the  Moon  Society  is  now  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London.  The  stereotyping  and 
embossing  are  still  done  at  the  old  Brigh- 
ton publishing  house,  and  since  1915,  the 
home  of  the  Moon  family  has  become  a 
convalescent  home  for  blinded  English 
officers. 

A  great  authority*  on  the  education  of 
the  blind  has  said:  "It  is  a  curious  and 
instructive  fact  that  the  two  systems 
which  are  now  in  most  favor  with  the 
blind  themselves,  and  which  have  most 
vitality  in  them,  are  due  to  two  blind 
men,  M.  Braille  and  Dr.  Moon." 

Dr.  Moon's  Memory  Cherished 

Dr.  William  Moon's  whole  life  was 
marked  by  great  courage  and  a  profound 
religious  faith  which  was  the  foundation 
of  all  that  he  said  and  did.  His  memory 
will  always  be  cherished  by  the  blind  un- 
til that  happy  day  when,  through  pre- 
ventative measures,  immediate  and  skill- 
ful attention  and  new  medical  discoveries, 
there  will  be  no  further  use  for  embossed 
types. 

*  "History   of    the    Education   of   the    Blind,"   by   W. 
H.    Illingworth,   p.    19. 
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COLORADO 

Correspondent :  P.  A.  Smoll 

THE  COLORADO  SCHOOL,  FOR  THE  DEAF 

AND  BLIND 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  our 
new  gymnasium  completed,  fully  equip- 
ped with  apparatus  of  the  latest  design 
and  named  The  Hubert  Work  Gymnas- 
ium in  honor  of  the  President  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Hubert  Work, 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  are 
justly  proud  of  the  distinction  which  the 
President  of  our  Board  brings  the  school, 
for  this  school  is  the  only  one  which  en- 
joys the  honor  of  having  a  cabinet  mem- 
ber on  its  Board. 

Work  on  the  Argo  Building  is  pro- 
gressing nicely  and  according  to  present 
plans  the  building  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy by  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 
It  will  provide  spacious,  well  ventilated 
and  lighted  dining-rooms  for  younger 
and  older  pupils  separately,  and  for  the 
officers.  A  kitchen  of  modern  design 
equipped  with  the  very  latest  in  hotel 
kitchen  utensils  is  an  important  feature. 
A  refrigerating  plant  of  ample  capacity 
and  guaranteed  efficiency  is  also  included. 
In  addition  to  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  facilities  there  are  also  large  store- 
rooms in  the  basement,  a  large  and  cheer- 
ful library  for  the  deaf  pupils  on  the 
main  floor  and  living  rooms  for  the  ma- 
tron and  employes  on  the  second  floor. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  native 
stone  in  harmony  with  the  other  buildings 
and  will  cost,  equipped  $200,000. 

With  tlie  coming  of  Mr.  McAloney,  a 
new  interest  in  athletics  has  been  created. 
The  Hubert  Work  Athletic  Association 
was  formed  among  the  boys  last  fall.  An 
out-door  running  track  and  jumping  pits 
were  constructed  and  a  lively  interest  in 
athletics  under  the  rules  of  the  National 


Association  was  maintained  throughout 
the  year.  Next  year  our  boys  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  entries  in  all  classes  so  that 
we  may  join  the  National  Association  and 
compete  with  the  other  schools  of  the 
country. 

The  Asa  T.  Jones  Hall  which  houses 
our  boys  is  being  altered  by  the  addition 
of  partitions  so  that  the  quarters  of  the 
older  and  younger  boys  will  be  perman- 
ently separated.  All  who  have  worked 
with  boys,  especially  blind  boys,  appre- 
ciate that  the  best  interest  of  the  younger 
boys  requires  that  they  be  saved  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
older  group. 

During  the  past  year  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  study  has  been  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  a  course  of  study.  It  has 
been  our  purpose  to  embody  in  this 
course  of  study  the  best  of  modern  prac- 
tice as  found  in  both  public  schools  and 
other  schools  for  the  blind.  We  feel 
that  if  WQ  are  to  render  the  fullest  possi- 
ble measure  of  service  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  to  us  for  a  training  which 
will  give  them  some  degree  of  indepen- 
dence from  their  handicap,  a  constant 
scrutiny  of  what  we  teach  them  and  the 
relative  amounts  of  time  spent  on  the 
various  subjects  is  imperative. 

DELAWARE 

The  Blind  Shops  report  operations  as 
follows :  41  large  floor  rugs,  2,961  small 
rugs,  305  yards  of  carpet  made;  2,315 
chairs  recaned,  11  baskets  made  and  158 
repaired,  14  dozen  coat  hangers  covered 
and  2  dozen  raffia  mats  made.  The  Broom 
Sho])  made  SS3  dozen  brooms  and  the 
])iano  tuning  department  tuned  63  pianos. 
Total  wages  paid  to  the  blind  was 
$7,440.50.  The  circulation  of  embossed 
books   was   479   to   twenty-four   readers. 
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Students  were  helped  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  and  the  Philadelphia 
music  school.  Dormitories  were  added 
to  the  plant  and  a  small  dye  house  con- 
structed in  the  east  yard.  This  will  pro- 
vide colors  for  weaving  material. 

FLORIDA 

Correspondent:  H.  W.  Beaty 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  Dr. 
A.  H.  Walker,  the  Florida  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  has  made  won- 
derful progress  along  all  lines  of  educa- 
tional development  during  the  last  score 
of  years  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  un- 
precedented progress  visible  everywhere 
in  Florida. 

A  group  of  six  splendidly  equipped 
buildings,  located  just  north  of  the  "An- 
cient City"  on  old  Mantanzas  bay  now 
stand  as  a  monument  to  Dr.  Walker's 
able  work  for  the  deaf  and  blind  of  his 
state.  In  June,  the  Florida  legislature 
appropriated  sixty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  second 
unit  of  the  cottage  system,  which  system 
will  be  rapidly  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  steadily  growing  school. 
The  legislature  also  materially  increased 
our  general  appropriation  for  mainten- 
ance. 

The  two  athletic  teams  of  our  Blind 
Department  won  laurels  last  spring  at 
the  county  May  Day  exercises  held  at 
St.  Augustin.  The  younger  boys  won 
from  the  public  school  boys  two  out  of 
three  tug-of-war  contests.  The  older 
boys  gave  some  fine  exhibitions  of  human 
pyramid-building.  The  school  orchestra 
assisted  in  furnishing  music  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

Near  the  close  of  school  the  blind  girls 
gave  a  delightful  play  entitled  The  Light 
Brigade.  Many  prominent  visitors  from 
the  city  were  present  and  pronounced  the 


play  a  great  success.  The  next  evening 
eight  of  the  larger  boys  gave  a  minstrel 
show  which  was  such  a  success  that  it 
is  planned  to  repeat  it  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  this  fall. 

IDAHO 

Last  fall  a  blind  trainee  graduate  of 
the  June  class  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  for  the  county  in  which  he  lives. 

MONTANA 

The  Boulder,  Montana,  School  closed 
on  June  12  after  a  very  successful  term. 
In  the  absence  of  Miss  Martha  Russell, 
head  teacher,  who  broke  her  leg  when 
she  fell  on  an  icy  sidewalk,  the  execu- 
tive duties  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
John  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  the  school, 
who  proved  a  very  capable  substitute. 

An  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  inter- 
fered somewhat  with  final  examinations, 
but  otherwise  everything  progressed  fa- 
vorably. 

Two  of  our  boys  received  diplomas  in 
piano  tuning,  and  Mr.  James  Payne,  one 
of  these,  had  also  mastered  the  trades 
of  broom  making,  hammock  weaving, 
chair  caning  and  mop  making,  besides 
doing  literary  work  and  learning  to  type- 
write. 

Miss  Helen  Wood,  our  music  teacher, 
goes  to  resume  her  studies  at  the  Mon- 
tana University  and  will  not  be  with  us 
next  year.     She  will  be  greatly  missed. 

NEW   YORK 

Great  things  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  Albany  Association  of  the  Blind, 
which  is  devoted  to  improving  the  edu- 
cational, industrial  and  social  condition 
of  Albany's  blind  population. 

Organized  in  1908,  the  Association 
opened  the  Lancaster  Street  headquarters 
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in  1914  and  opportunities  for  service  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  the  building  soon 
proved  inadequate  for  the  ever-growing 
demands  upon  its  facilities.  This  year, 
action  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
larger  building  became  imperative  and  a 
campaign  was  inaugurated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  $50,000  building  fund. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  McKinney,  a  prominent 
blind  manufacturer  of  Albany,  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  surrounding  himself  with  men 
and  women  prominent  in  business,  social 
and  political  circles,  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  certain  victory,  for  three  hundred  en- 
thusiastic workers  found  no  difficulty  in 
securing  the  needed  $50,000. 

The  new  headquarter^  will  be  located 
at  208  State  Street  and  will  be  a  four- 
story  building  containing  about  1,200 
square  feet  of  salesroom  space  and  3,000 
feet  of  workshop  space.  The  workshop 
will  occupy  an  addition  in  the  rear  and 
will  house  the  usual  industries. 


OHIO 

Correspondent:  George  S.  Chapin 

During  the  last  four  years  administra- 
tive efforts  in  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind  have  been  directed  toward  en- 
riching the  curriculum  and  bringing  into 
the  school  all  children  in  the  state  who 
have  a  just  claim  to  be  there.  There  has 
been  a  strong  attempt  to  put  the  high 
school  on  a  level  where  the  work  done 
may  be  equal  to  that  of  any  high  school  in 
Ohio. 

The  result  of  this  was  seen  in  the 
spring  of  1922  when  the  State  Director 
of  Education  formally  recognized  the 
school  as  the  equivalent  of  a  first  grade 
high  school.  This  gave  the  graduates  of 
the  school  the  right  to  enter  without  ex- 
amination  the   College   of   Arts   of   any 


state-supported  or  state-aided  institution 
of  college  grade. 

Of  the  1922  class  of  eight,  four  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  went 
to  college ;  one  entered  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, one  Oberlin  and  two  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toledo.  In  every  case  the  work 
of  the  first  year  was  successful. 

Of  this  year's  class  of  eleven,  one  girl 
has  expressed  the  intention  of  going  to 
college  and  two  intend  to  study  music  in 
higher  institutions. 

A  most  helpful  feature  of  the  last  two 
years  has  been  the  service  rendered  to 
the  spirit  and  activities  of  the  school  by 
the  Hi-Y  Club  and  the  Girl  Reserves. 
Their  members  have  done  their  cheerful 
and  enthusiastic  part  to  lift  the  tone  of 
the  school  life  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
officials  in  everything  that  promises  to 
benefit  the  school 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A  dramatic  version  of  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson's  "Ramona,"  presented  by  a 
group  of  the  older  girls  of  Overbrook, 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  events  in 
a  long  list  of  Commencement  activities 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  this  year,  and 
reflected  credit  on  the  pupils  who  par- 
ticipated. 

"Ramona"  was  presented  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  9th,  in  one  of  the  Clois- 
ter Gardens  of  the  Overbrook  School. 
A  more  ideal  setting  for  this  story  of 
Southern  California  in  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  regime,  could  scarcely  be  found ; 
for  the  school  at  Overbrook  is  patterned 
after  the  old  Spanish  Missions,  with 
low,  tile-roofed  buildings  grouped  about 
arched  cloisters,  enclosing  beautiful  gar- 
dens where,  in  June,  the  roses  are  at 
their  loveliest. 
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The  play  was  given  in  five  acts,  the 
first,  second  and  fifth  of  which  were  sup- 
posed to  show  the  great  house  of  the 
Morenos,  with  the  wide  stretch  of  ver- 
andas and  gardens  about  it.  These 
were  played  in  a  part  of  the  Cloister 
Garden  and  on  the  walk  within  the 
arches.  The  school  buildings  repre- 
sented the  Moreno  house,  only  the  door- 
ways of  which  were  necessary  for  the 
setting.  The  third  and  fourth  acts 
showed  an  Indian  hut  at  the  head  of  a 
canon,  and  these  scenes  were  given  in 
the  Cloister  Garden,  in  a  little  house 
built  for  the  purpose  open  in  the  front. 
The  Camp  Fire  Girls  wove  green 
boughs  into  the  framework  of  the  house, 
thus  giving  the  impression  of  a  real  In- 
dian home. 

Remarkably  good  work  was  done  by 
the  girls,  especially  in  the  second  and 
fourth  acts  of  the  play.  The  scene  in 
which  the  Sefiora  revealed  to  Ramona 
the  story  of  the  latter's  Indian  birth,  and 
later  the  scene  in  which  Alessandro  was 
dispossessed  of  his  land  and  then  killed 
by  the  Americans,  stood  out  as  partic- 
ularly dramatic  and  effective,  and  set  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  for  the  pupils 
who  are  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
older  girls  when  they  leave  school. 


VIRGINIA 

Correspondent :  William    S.  Long 

Patrons  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Virginia, 
who  have  been  regular  visitors  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  approval  of  this  year's  pro- 
gram. 

The  Sidney  Lanier  and  the  Miltonian 
Literary  Societies  claimed  the  first  night 


for  their  declamation  contest,  of  which 
there  were  four.  The  declamations  were 
interspersed  with  musical  selections  and 
the  whole  program  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  Department  for  the  Deaf  held  its 
exercises  on  Wednesday  morning.  There 
were  no  graduates  in  the  Department  for 
the  Blind.  These  two  departments  gave 
a  joint  program  of  songs  and  dances 
which  included  folk  songs  of  America, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Japan,  Holland,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Scotland  and  Italy.  The 
evening  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  to  investigate  a  location 
for  the  new  school  for  the  blind  has  been 
very  active  and  several  cities  in  this 
state  are  bidding  for  the  school's  erection 
within  their  borders.  We  hope  that  the 
next  legislature  will  send  us  forth  to  oc- 
cupy our  new  building. 


MUSICAL  NOTES 

AN    ELEVEN-YEAR-OL,D    MUSICAL    GENIUS 

Rota  Rinaldi  of  Milan,  who  is  only 
eleven  years  old,  is  creating  a  sensation 
in  European  musical  circles,  for  he  has 
written  a  really  worth  while  oratorio 
that  is  said  to  embody  the  general  form 
of  great  Italian  church  music. 

Charles  Wattine  of  Turcoing,  near 
Lille,  is  said  to  have  signed  a  contract 
to  produce  the  oratorio  as  soon  as  the 
words  are  translated,  and  young  Rinaldi 
will  conduct  his  own  work  when  it  is 
sung  by  the  Turcoing  choral  society  in 
October,  despite  his  blindness. 
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ROBERT    ROLXER 

Robert  Rouner  of  Smith  Center,  Kan- 
sas, is  a  musician  and  a  traveller.  His 
musical  tours  have  taken  him  into  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  into  some  parts 
of  Canada.  During  the  last  thirty-five 
years  he  has  travelled  400,000  miles  of 
railway.  On  these  tours  he  is  unaccom- 
panied and  cares  for  his  own  business 
affair's. 

]\Ir.  Rouner  has  afforded  everyone  of 
his  six  children  an  excellent  education, 
and  in  business  circles  his  credit  is  good 
for  any  amount. 

In  June  of  this  year  Mr.  Rouner  went 
on  a  two-month  tour  of  Alaska. 


At  the  contest  held  in  Pueblo  last  April 
conducted  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  James  Mahaney  and  Jo- 
seph Ross,  piano  pupils  of  The  Colorado 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  entered  the 
preliminary  "try-out."  Out  of  twelve 
contestants  these  blind  boys  were  chosen 
as  two  of  the  six  to  enter  the  state  con- 
test, which  was  a  very  high  honor.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  were :  '*Con- 
cert  Etude"  (MacDowell)  and  First 
Movement  of  "Sonata,"  Op.  31,  No.  3 
(Beethoven),  the  reserve  numbers  being 
a  Bach  prelude  and  fugue,  a  Chopin  noc- 
turn  and  a  modern  number. 


NOTICES 

A  second  century  of  improved  and 
simplified  Perkins  Braillewriters  will  be 
ready  in  September.  There  will  be  no 
carriage  spring  and  the  price  will  be  the 
same  as  heretofore — $49.00. 

Anyone  interested  in  Theosophy — Re- 
incarnation and  Karma  may  borrow 
books  free  of  charge,  embossed  in  Amer- 
ican and  Revised  Braille,  by  writing  The 
Free  Tiieosophical  Library  for  the 
Blind.  1548  Hudson  Avenue,  Holly- 
wood, Los  Angeles,  California. 


THE    FOLLOWING    NOTICE    AP- 
PEARS AMONG  CHICAGO  STREET 
CAR  ADVERTISEMENTS: 

"The  men  in  uniform  peddling  needles 
and  other  merchandise  or  who  sell  song 
books,  poetry,  or  other  articles  in  public 
vehicles  are  misleading  the  public,  are 
not  worthy  service  men  and  their  actions 
are  disapproved  by  all  service  veteran's 
organizations."  —  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Illinois. 

Why  not  place  next  to  it  some  such 
poster  as  this : 

"Blind  persons  publicly  soliciting  alms 
or  selling  trifling  articles  for  a  price  out 
of  proportion  to  their  worth,  and  blind 
persons  otherwise  trading  upon  their 
infirmity  usually  derive  very  lucrative 
returns  from  such  a  procedure  and  are 
seldom  worthy  of  charity.  Their  con- 
duct tends  to  overemphasize  the  depend- 
ency of  the  blind  and  to  seriously  han- 
dicap all  self-respecting  blind  persons 
endeavoring  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

Signed 

Such  a  poster  would  have  most  weight 
if  signed  by  a  local  organization  of  blind 
people.— R.B.I. 


FOREIGN    NOTES 

SWITZERLAND 

Correspondent :  Dr.   E.    Spaiir 

Director      Schweizerische       BHnden-Erwebs- 
Genosscnschaft,  Bern. 

The  Swiss  General  Asseml)ly  has  re- 
solved to  introduce  a  yellow  armlet  with 
three  black  points  upon  it  to  serve  as  a 
sign  of  blindness  and  to  secure  auto- 
matically the  assistance  so  often  needed 
in  crossing  streets,  etc.  The  blind  of 
Switzerland  are  divided  in  their  opinion 
concerning  the  armlet  and  we  are  anxious 
to  know  how  our  American  co-workers 
and  the  American  blind  themselves  re- 
gard this  matter. 
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ORIENTAL  RUGS 

CARPETS,  UPHOLSTERY 

Over  a  Century  in  Business 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


BRAILLE    SLATES 

If  interested  in  slates  and 

Typewriters  for  the  Blind, 

write  us  for  free  folder. 

COOPER  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 

558  Washington  Boulevard,     Chicago,  III. 


Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Cleansing                            Dyeing 

DALOZ 

(Established  1862) 

Attains  Results 
Competing  in  Quality  Only 

DAME,  STODDARD  CO. 

Everything  in 
Good  Cutlery 

PHONE  SOUTH  BOSTON  630 

374  Washington  St. 

11   Humphreys   St.,   Dorchester 

Boston 

77  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 


75  Pitts  Street 


E.  B.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 

Tel.  Hayk't  3700 


Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE    &    SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 

BOSTON 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn  Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Furniture   Manufacturers 
32  Canal  Street 

Near  Haymarket  Square 
Telephone  154  Haymarket 

Boston  14  -  -  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL 
LAWNS  AND  GARDENS 

USE   LOWELL   LAWN   AND   GARDEN   DRESS- 
ING   WITH    POTASH 

A  quick  and  lasting  high-grade  Fertilizer.  Free 
from  weed  seeds — clean  to  handle — easy  to  apply — 
economical — in  5,  10  and  20-lb.  packages.  Full  di- 
rections for  using  and  high  analysis  printed  on 
every   package. 

Enough   for   100   sq.   ft 35c 

Enough  for  500  sq.  ft $1.15 

A  true  fertilizer  must  contain  suitable  available 
plant  food.  We  guarantee  the  plant  food  in  this 
fertilizer  100  per  cent,   available  to  growing  plants. 

We  in\ite  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  this 
fertilizer  with  other  kinds,  and  refer  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  in  any  New  England 
State,  and  in  New  York  State,  as  to  the  reputation 
and  reliability  of  our  fertilizers.  We  have  been 
manufacturers  of  high-grade  fertilizers  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen,  Hard- 
ware,  general  Stores  and  Department  Stores  sell  it. 

LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Branch   of    Consolidated   Rendering   Co. 
40    No.    Market    St.  Boston,    Mass. 
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SAWYER  CRTSTAL  BLUE  CO,  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON  | 

United  Motors  of  New  England 

SLIGHTLY  USED 
MOTOR  CARS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

LOUIS  GROW.  Prop. 
916  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Tel.     Brookline     7100 

Brookline,  Mass. 


PENNELL,  GIBBS  &  QUIRING  CO. 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS 

203-205  CLARENDON  ST.,  BOSTON 


Lunclieoa 

11-3 

Artcmoon  Tea 

3.30-5.30 


iEngltali 
©pa  2Soom 

160  Trcmont  Street 

Over  Moseley'* 


Between  "West  and  Beylston 
Streets 
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PUREOXIA 

GINGER  ALE 

ORANGE-CRUSH     SARSAPARILLA    BUDWEISER 
LEMON-CRUSH     BIRCH  BEER     CLUB  SODA 
LIME-CRUSH     ROOT  BEER      LIME  AND  KOLA 


i  I 

i  i 


J.  G.  SWIFT  W.  H.  GLAFLIN 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Treasurer 

William  H.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

PAPER 


332-340  Summer  Street 


Boston 


HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 

Watbrtown,  Massachusetts 


ALL 
KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67   KINGSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 
Specialties    in 
High  Grade  and  Novel 
Wrapping  Papers  and 
Twine.     Bags  and 
Envelopes 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers    of 
Folding   Paper  Boxes,   Hygienic 
Paper  Towels 
Factory   at  Everett 
Paper  Goods.   Paper  Drinking   Cups 


Made   t4 
Ordei 


CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

308  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats    Suits    Millinery 
Waists    Furs 

484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 

UNEXCELLED  FOR 


Branded  with  the  Devil       But  fit  for  the  Gods'* 


,',Uly 


Traok.marm 


ea 


RKO.  O.  «.  f»AT.  O^I% 

LUNCHEONS,  PICNICS,  PARTIES 
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HASH 


Seventy-four  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 
1847-1921. 


Products: 

Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Velmo  Fabrics, 
Drednaut  Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths 
(Mohairs  and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor 
Robes,  Steamer  Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radi- 
ator Covers,  Furwove  Cloakings  and  Trimmings, 
Furwove    Coats. 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


DETROIT 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs   Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garmenti 
Made  to  Order 


Harvard  Trust  Co. 

Harvard   Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $400,000 


Surplus  $400,000 


Physicians  Please  Take  Notice 

Wildey  Savings  Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
A  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

Money  deposited  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  each  month  will 
draw  interest   from   that   date 


Established    1897 
Incorporated   1908 

Beginners 

and 
Advanced 
Students 
Received 

Recitals 

Thunsday 
Evening* 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 


NEAR  FANEDIL  HALL 


52  Merchants  Row 


CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21    West   St.        161    Tremont  St.      164   Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beaefi  932     Phone  Beach  858     Phone  Beach  2687 

Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 


NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 
306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between   31st  and  32nd  Sts. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


KAKASBROS.iNc 
FURRIERS 


fiETAfLERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  TAI.UES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncy  St.,  Boston       :     :     Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

WASHERS- APRONS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 
New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  823 

Kodaks  and   Camera   Supplies 
Developing  and  Printing 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co. 

APOTHECARIES 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 


Compliments  of 

Cigar  Makers  Union 
No.  97 

of 

Boston 


SOLOV-HINDS  CO, 

Tailor  Suits 
and  Gowns 

352  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


VJ.     J.      JzLoOlLi-^llrN      Mn^T°C  Vhite 

Artists' Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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USED  IN  THE  FINEST  HOMES 

"*A  LITTLE  CANDLE  UKE  THIS" 


burned  in  hall  or  reception  room  re- 
moves all  trace  of  annoying:  odors  and 
its  delightful  fragrance  fills  the  house 
EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER  AND 
AEROFUME 
Completely  destroys  odors  from  tobacco 
Indispensible  in  the  sick  room.  Much 
appreciated  in  old  houses,  city  apart- 
ments, schools  and  public  buildings 
Box  of  Candles  and  Holder,  25  cts 
At  your  local  dealers.     Made  by 


THE   CANDO   COMPANY 


BOSTON 


1921  Fall  Millinery 


SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED  HATS 

FRAMES 


K 


ORNFELD^S 

65-69  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


4  J^amilton  ^lace 


Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone— Back  Bay  SSI 8 

GOWNS 

For  All  Occasions 

Wraps 

717  Boylflton  Street  BOSTON 


WALKER  STETSON 
COMPANY 

IMPORTERS 
MANUFACTURERS 

Essex  and  Lincoln  Streets 
Boston,  Mass. 


C.  TESTA  &  CO, 


LACES  AND   LINENS 

art  Cmbroiberp 

anb 

CraftJS 


8  Winter  Street,        BOSTON,  MASS. 


A.  Yance,  Pres.  A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 

J.    Bobula,  V.  President 

A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furs 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

COLD  STORAGE 

Tel.  Beach  8278  Established  1888 

8  Winter  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 


3,000  Private  Houses  and 

Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

178  Washington  St.,  Boston 
TeL  2205  Main 
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J.  S.  LUTHER  &  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

TAX  CONSULTANTS 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

KIMBALL  BUILDING 

Suites,  628-632 

18  TREMONT  STREET  Telephone  Congrress  6358—6359  BOSTON,   MASS 

New  York  Office  10  Hanover  Street       Telephone    Bowlins:    Green    10247 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 

FRED  H.  TUCKER,  Pres. 
JOHN  A.  WALDO,  Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM    T.    FARLEY.    Treas. 
ALFRED  W.  RICHARDS.  Assf  s  Treas. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(Self.  IStnnxB  nnh  ®ulmg  S^qutatl^B 
3mporl?b  QIlotI|ing  §>p?rtalttrfl 


109  Franklin  Street 

Corner  Devonshire  Street 

BOSTON 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/«c. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Includinsr 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 


J.  B.  JAMIESON  CO 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 

Insurance 

45-49  Batterymarch  Street 
Boston 
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R  obert  A.  Boit 

&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  Insurance 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


1.  G.  Buckley  Co. 

MOVERS,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 


690  Dudley  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 


25  Years 

or  more  ago  we  fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute with  benches 
and  equipment.  Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege in  England.  Dr. 
Campbell  gave  us  a 
—  personal    letter    of    ap- 

preciation. Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S. 

We  serve  intelligently  in  Hardware^  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 


Chandler  &  Barber  Co, 


The  Bluebird  Dinning  Room 

LUNCHEON 

—11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M. 
(A  la  Cjirte) 

DINNER —5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 

The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

383  Boylston  St. 
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Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON       -       MASS. 

All  makes  typewriters  bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

A^rents   for   Blick  and   Corona   Port- 
able  Typewriters 

Telephone  B.  B.  3000 


Surditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

Established  1860        160  federal  St.,  Boston 
One  minute  from  South  Station. 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Khurch,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
i.ig  Utensils.       Pyrex  Glass   Cooking   Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 
PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kiiurston  Str««t 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful    Attention    to    RepairiW 
Telephone,  Beach  1472  &   1473 


124  Summer  St. 


Boston 
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DIPLOMAS  from 
FRANKLIN  ACADEMY 
MEAN  SUCCESS 


SHORTHAND,  TYPEWRITING,  BOOKKEEPING,  PENMANSHIP 
SECRETARIAL  and  TEACHERS  COURSES 

Our  students  have  been  very  successful   in  passingr  the  Civil   Service  examinations  and  have 
been  placed  in  Government  Positions.     New  students  admitted  each   week. 


Day   and 
Evening:   Classes 


136  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE   DEWEY   2823  W 


Our  Blind  Students 

Make  Excellent 

Typists 


Telephone  Back  Bay  2049  and  78608 

HOUSEHOLD  LEAGUE 
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By  Jean  Julien  Lemurdant 


of  the  Rennes  Theatre 


Courtesy    of   International    Studio. 


JEAN  JULIEN  LEMORDANT— HERO  OF  FRANCE 


THERE  are  great  things  to  be  done  in  the  world," 
wrote  Jean  Julien  Lemordant,  heroic  painter  and 
soldier  of  France,  who  was  blinded  in  the  war. 
He  is  a  Breton — the  Bretons  are  fighters — and  with  the 
indomitable  courage  that  he  displayed  in  the  service  of 
his  country  he  continues  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  Since 
his  visit  to  America  in  1919  he  has  been  exhorting  his 
countrymen  to  revive  their  rural  industries,  speaking  to 
them  as  Ruskin  did  to  the  English,  sharing  with  them  the 
revelations  made  to  those  who,  in  Helen  Keller's  words, 
no  longer  have  a  part  in  the  "comedy  of  seeing."  In 
Paris  the  blind  hero  was  the  object  of  a  ceremony  that 
touched  the  emotions  of  all  who  participated  in  it.  In 
front  of  the  last  picture  which  he  painted,  a  picture  shown 
in  this  year's  Salon  de  la  Societe  Nationale,  M.  Bar- 
tholome,  president  of  that  group,  presented  to  him  the 
insignia  of  his  promotion  from  the  rank  of  ofificer  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur  to  that  of  commander.  When  this 
had  been  done,  his  fellow  artists  carried  him  on  their 
shoulders  through  the  galleries  of  the  Grand  Palais,  ac- 
claiming his  bravery.  Next  winter  he  will  have  the  pro- 
fessorship in  aesthetics  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
founded  for  him  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Albert  Besnard, 
director  of  the  school,  in  recog-nition  of  his  achievements. 


— Muriel  Ciolkowska. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-wide  Service 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  FOUNDA- 
TION TRUSTEES 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  BHnd  was  held  at  the  New 
York  headquarters  of  the  Foundation 
on  October  30,  1923.  The  meeting 
was  preceded  by  a  session  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  held  the  day  be- 
fore. Two  days  were  thus  devoted  to 
earnest  work  and  planning  on  the  part 
of  our  Trustees.  Ten  members  of  the 
Board  were  in  attendance,  and  letters 
were  received  from  those  not  present, 
expressing  their  interest  in  the  work 
and  regret  at  missing  the  session. 

Active  plans  were  formulated  by  the 
Board  for  the  continuing  promotion  of 
the  work  of  the  Foundation  for  1924. 
A  more  complete  account  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  of  its  new  programs  of  in- 
terest to  friends  of  the  Foundation, 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Outlook. 

Plans  for  a  State  Commission  in  Iowa 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Iowa 
in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
state  commission  for  the  blind,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Publicity  of  the  Foundation  gave 
an  address  on  "What  Other  States  are 
Doing  for  the  Blind"  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  Vocational  Board  of  Rehabilita- 
tion, the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 


lic Instruction,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
other  interested  persons.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Capitol  in  October  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  was  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  laws  creating  commissions 
in  other  states  were  discussed  and  a 
tentative  state  program  outlined. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  received  by  the  Foundation  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Iowa : 

"On  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Friends  of  the  Blind,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
We  appreciate  all  you  have  done  and 
your  offer  to  help  us  in  the  future. 

"We  enjoyed  your  address  very 
much.  Several  persons  have  spoken 
to  me  in  praise  of  your  program.  I 
assure  you  that  your  coming  to  Iowa 
has  created  much  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject." 

The  local  work  shop  known  as  the 
Industrial  Society  for  the  Blind, 
whose  principal  industry  is  rug  weav- 
ing, suffers  from  the  lack  of  a  market 
in  which  to  dispose  of  its  goods.  The 
Co-operative  Club  backing  this  enter- 
prise is  eager  to  secure  help  to  launch 
a  campaign  to  arouse  local  interest 
and  patronage. 

There  is  service  which  the  Founda- 
tion can  render  the  State  of  Iowa 
apart  from  the  problem  of  establishing 
a  state  commission. 
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Life  Insurance  for  the  Blind 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin 

Director,  Bureau  of  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


There  is  a  general  impression  among 
blind  people  and  their  friends  that 
very  few  life  insurance  companies  will 
insure  persons  without  sight.  Further- 
more, it  is  almost  universally  supposed 
that  no  company  will  insure  a  blind 
person  except  upon  terms  very  disad- 
vantageous to  the  insured.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  undertaken  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  this  subject.  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  120  repre- 
sentative life  insurance  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Forty- 
five  companies  have  been  discovered 
who  will  accept  blind  persons  as  risks 
under  certain  conditions.  Some  of 
these  companies  make  it  a  regular 
practice  to  insure  selected  blind  per- 
sons on  certain  plans  without  any  spe- 
cial increase  in  premium,  and  a  few 
others  will  accept  selected  blind  per- 
sons without  the  additional  premium, 
but  with  certain  restrictions  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  policy. 

A  considerable  number  of  life  in- 
surance companies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  make  a  prac- 
tice of  issuing  sub-standard  policies 
will  insure  blind  people.  These,  how- 
ever, charge  persons  without  sight  a 
premium  ranging  from  $2.50  to  ap- 
proximately $10  per  thousand  annu- 
ally in  excess  of  the  premium  charged 
persons  of  corresponding  age  and 
health  who  enjoy  sight.  These  pre- 
miums are  based  upon  various  meth- 
ods of  calculation,  and,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  a  group  of  Canadian  com- 
panies, present  very  little  uniformity. 

Three  considerations  enter  into  the 
computation  of  life  insurance  pre- 
miums : 

First,  the  mortality  rate. 

Second,  the  amount  which  can  be 
earned  at  compound  interest  on  pre- 
miums paid  in  from  year  to  year. 

Third,  the  amount  which  should  be 
charged  to  meet  operating  expenses 
and  unforeseen  contingencies. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  we 
may  ignore  the  two  latter  factors,  as 
they  are  little,  if  any,  affected  by  the 
incident  of  blindness. 

In  calculating  premiums  to  be 
charged  individuals,  companies  must 
determine  an  amount  which  in  the  case 
of  the  average  person  will  accumulate 
a  sufficient  fund  to  meet  the  death 
claim  when  it  falls  due.  A  shortage  in 
receipts  from  persons  dying  below  the 
average  age  must  be  offset  by  pre- 
miums paid  by  those  dying  above  the 
average  age. 

The  American  Experience  Table  of 
Mortality,  upon  which  most  life  insur- 
ance companies  base  their  predictions 
as  to  the  probability  of  death  among 
their  policy-holders,  was  computed 
from  a  study  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  had  been  insured  over  a 
period  of  years.  This  study  showed 
that  in  a  large  group  of,  say,  100,000 
persons,  taken  more  or  less  at  random 
from  the  communty,  it  is  possible  to 
predict  with  a  surprising  degree  of  ac- 
curacy what  percentage  will  die  before 
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reaching  any  particular  year.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  group  of  100,000  persons 
of  ten  years  of  age,  11  +  %  will  have 
died  before  they  have  reached  26 
years  of  age,  22-f-%  will  have  died 
before  they  have  reached  41  years  of 
age,  and  43-|-%  will  have  died  before 
they  have  reached  61  years  of  age. 

Among  the  100,000  studied  in  this 
table  all  but  three  had  died  before 
reaching  95,  and  before  reaching  96 
all  had  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
Accordingly,  life  insurance  premiums 
are  calculated  in  such  a  way  that  by 
age  95  the  insured  will  have  paid  in 
the  entire  amount  of  premiums  re- 
quired of  him  to  satisfy  the  statistical 
basis  upon  which  premiums  are  deter- 
mined. In  the  96th  year,  therefore,  he 
is  statistically  dead  and  the  policy 
should  be  paid. 

It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  in- 
surance companies  today  have  in  ac- 
tual practice  so  carefully  selected  their 
"risks"  that  their  experience  is  gener- 
ally considerably  more  favorable  than 
the  American  Experience  Table.  This 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  dividends. 

This  table  was  prepared  from  expe- 
rience with  persons  enjoying  sight. 
The  question  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  life  insurance  managements 
when  confronted  by  a  blind  applicant 
is  whether  or  not  the  lack  of  sight 
affects  in  any  way  his  longevity.  In 
the  words  of  the  Medical  Director  of 
one  of  the  conservative  companies, 
"The  question  we  must  ask  and  an- 
swer is,  'Has  this  man  the  same 
chances  of  reaching  old  age  that  any 
other  man  of  his  age  would  enjoy?'" 

No  extensive  investigation  has  yet 
been  made  as  to  the  relation  between 
blindness  and  length  of  life.    It  is  gen- 


erally held  by  life  insurance  manage- 
ments that  disease,  accident  and  sui- 
cide are  much  more  prevalent  among 
the  blind  than  among  the  sighted.  The 
only  study  which  has  been  made  is  one 
involving  145  persons.*  During  the 
period  studied  there  should  have  been, 
according  to  the  American  Experience 
Table,  nine  deaths  in  this  group.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  fifteen 
deaths.  Another  striking  feature  was 
that  six  deaths  out  of  the  fifteen  re- 
sulted from  accident  or  suicide.  While 
it  is  universally  conceded  that  145 
cases  do  not  constitute  a  sufficiently 
large  number  to  warrant  the  drawing 
of  any  conclusions,  the  fact  remains 
that  many  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  these  figures.  For  exam- 
ple, the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  medical  directors  of  the 
insurance  companies  contained  time 
and  again  such  statements  as : 

'T  desire  to  state  that  such  cases 
are  declined.  Our  decision  is 
based  largely  upon  the  findings  of 
the  Medico-Actuarial  Committee, 
who  reported  almost  twice  as 
many  deaths  as  expected  in  this 
class.  Over  one-third  of  the 
deaths  were  due  to  accident  or 
suicide." 


O] 


"Our  rating  in  these  cases  is 
based  upon  the  information  fur- 
nished in  the  report  of  the  Med- 
ico-Actuarial Investigating  Com- 
mittee, which  in  turn  is  the  result 
of  a  study  of  an  experience  of 
some  twenty  or  more  of  the  larger 
life  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States." 


*  See  Vol.  4,  Part  I.,  Report  of  Medico-Actuarial 
Investigation  Committee,  page  23. 
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-  From  one  insurance  company  which 
does  not  rate  up  blind  people  we  have 
received  the  following: 

"Frankly,  we  feel  that  our  prac- 
tice is  exceedingly  liberal,  partic- 
ularly as  to  the  form  of  policy 
which  we  have  issued  up  to  the 
present  time.  Without  doubt 
there  is  some  extra  risk  involved, 
particularly  in  respect  to  acci- 
dents. This  is  borne  out  by  the 
published  records  of  the  Medico- 
Actuarial  investigation." 

If  the  findings  of  the  actuarial  com- 
mittee had  been  based  upon  a  suffi- 
ciently large  amount  of  data,  the  scien- 
tific way  of  preparing  a  scale  of  pre- 
miums would  be  to  increase  the  pre- 
mium by  an  amount  which  would  ex- 
actly allow  for  this  excess  mortality. 
Certain  insurance  companies  seem  ac- 
tually to  have  taken  these  figures  at 
approximately  their  face  value,  as  we 
find  that  several  report  that  they  have 
calculated  a  premium  based  upon  an 
expected  mortality  ranging  from  40% 
to  75%  in  excess  of  the  normal.* 
Other  insurance  companies  seem  to 
have  disregarded  entirely  the  findings 
of  the  actuarial  committee,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  such  replies  as : 

*Tt  has  been  our  general  prac- 
tice to  decline  applicants  for  in- 
surance who  are  blind.  We  have 
been  influenced  in  this  direction  by 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  find 
any  statistics  showing  the  mortal- 
ity rates  to  be  expected  among 
blind  people." 

And, 


*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  making  an 
allowance  _  for  50%  increase  in  mortality,  the 
premium  is  not  increased  as  much  as  50%,  since 
rnortality  is  but  one  of  three  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered  in   calculating  an   annual   premium. 


"So  far  as  I  know  there  are  no 
reliable  mortality  statistics  which 
would  establish  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  insured  risks  of  this 
class." 

For  the  most  part,  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  fixing  life  insurance  premiums 
is  based  upon  guesses,  sufficiently  lib- 
eral to  protect  the  company  against 
error.  One  company  says,  "This  is 
rather  an  arbitrary  rating  and  is  not 
based  upon  any  very  scientific  data," 
and  another  states,  "The  rating  for 
such  risks  is  perhaps  based  more  upon 
the  judgment  of  underwriters  than 
upon  actual  mortality  statistics." 

A  company  which  rates  up  blind 
risks  but  slightly  indicates  its  nervous- 
ness about  such  business  in  the  fol- 
lowing remark : 

"We  limit  to  the  endowment 
plan  as  we  wish  to  get  off  of  the 
risk  before  the  applicant  passes 
middle  life,  as  we  believe  the  haz- 
ard becomes  greater  after  that 
time." 

During  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
panies doing  sub-standard  business.  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  information 
upon  the  mortality  of  blind  persons, 
there  has  been  considerable  copying  by 
one  insurance  company  of  the  prac- 
tice of  others  which  have  been  in  the 
field  longer.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  some  of  the  companies  have 
recently  revised  their  scales,  giving 
the  blind  more  favorable  treatment, 
and  those  which  have  been  most  lib- 
eral report  that  their  experience  with 
such  risks  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
To  quote  the  Medical  Director  of  one 
company,  which  insures  a  limited  num- 
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ber  of  select  blind  persons  without  rat- 
ing them  up, 

"Accepted  in  this  conservative 
way,  I  am  safe  in  my  statement 
that  our  experience  has  been  as 
favorable  with  blind  applicants  as 
with  those  who  have  their  sight." 

It  should  be  said  here  that  one  in- 
vestigating this  field  gains  the  distinct 
impression  that  life  insurance  manage- 
ments are  anxious  to  be  as  generous 
as  possible  toward  the  blind,  consis- 
tent with  the  interests  of  their  other 
policy-holders. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
life  insurance  companies  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  ability  of  blind 
people  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For 
instance,  one  company  accepts  only 
such  blind  people  as  have  lost  their 
sight  at  an  early  age.    Another  states : 

*'A  special  rating  is  applied  in 
such  cases,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  policy  we  issue  and  also 
upon  the  cause  of  blindness  and 
the  development  of  the  applicant's 
other  faculties." 

Another  reports  as  follows : 

''We  issue  certain  plans  of  in- 
surance after  we  have  investi- 
gated the  cause  of  the  blindness 
and  their  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves." 

In  the  regulations  of  still  another 
company  we  find  the  following: 

"Blindness  of  both  eyes  re- 
quires an  extra  premium  of  from 
$2.50  to  $10  per  $1,000,  according 
to  the  plan,  and  depending  also 
upon  cause  and  development  of 
faculties." 


In  justice  to  all  concerned,  it  is  only 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  insurance  com- 
panies to  maintain  a  conservative  atti- 
tude toward  the  assumption  of  a  new 
class  of  risks.  There  are  many  good 
reasons,  however,  why  the  question  of 
the  proper  rating  of  persons  without 
sight  should  not  be  passed  upon  ad- 
versely from  superficial  evidence. 

While  there  is  a  general  impression 
that  blind  persons  are  more  liable  to 
death  from  accident  than  other  peo- 
ple, there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  a  careful  study  would  show  that 
persons  without  sight  have  been  so  im- 
pressed with  the  dangers  due  to  mod- 
ern traffic  conditions  that  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  take  the  chances  assumed 
by  the  average  individual  with  sight. 
This  is  especially  true  of  blind  wo- 
men. Blind  women  lead  such  secluded 
lives  that  it  would  probably  be  found 
upon  investigation  that  accidental 
death  among  them  is  far  less  preva- 
lent than  among  women  with  sight. 

The  145  cases  studied  by  the  Med- 
ico-Actuarial Committee  included  per- 
sons who  had  lost  their  sight  after 
their  lives  had  been  insured,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  group  was  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  persons  who  had 
lost  their  sight  after  reaching  adult 
life.  Naturally,  such  persons  are 
much  more  liable  to  death  from  acci- 
dent or  suicide  than  are  those  who  lose 
their  sight  early  in  life  and  who  learn 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  condition 
of  blindness  before  taking  out  life  in- 
surance. 

Since  companies  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  this  field  report  that  their 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory,  it 
seems  probable  that  additional  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  will  result  in 
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more  favorable  treatment  at  the  hands  would  permit  we  have  used,  so  far  as 

of  the  progressive  companies.    It  is  to  possible,  the  language  of  the  Medical 

be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  statistical  Director  of  the  company   replying  to 

departments  of  some  of  the  life  insur-  our  questionnaire.     It  should  be  said 

ance  companies  can  be  induced  to  re-  that  the  companies  who  accept  blind 

open  this  subject  and  find  some  way  of  person  without  rating  them  up  in  one 

making  a  careful  study  of  the  mortal-  way  or  another  are  not  very  certain  of 

ity  of  the  blind.  their  ground  and  are  not  seeking  such 

Below  is  a  list  of  companies  who  business,  and  usually  decline  to  insure 

have    reported    that    they    will    insure  blind  persons  except  directly  through 

persons   without   sight.      When   space  their  own  agents. 


COMPANIES  ACCEPTING  BLIND   APPLICANTS 


COMPANIES  WHICH  DO  NOT  CHARGE  EXTRA  PREMIUMS 

Columbian  National  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Restricts  amount  issued  to  $3,000 
or  less,  generally  on  forms  better  than  Ordinary  Life,  such  as  20-payment  Life 
or  an  Endowment  maturing  around  age  55. 

Manhattan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York  City.  Does  not  often  insure  blind  persons.  Has 
issued  a  few  short  Endowments  where  conditions  surrounding  applicant  and  his 
business  activities  seem  to  warrant  such  action. 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York  City.  Issues  certain  plans  of  insurance  after 
investigating  the  cause  of  blindness  and  applicant's  ability  to  take  care  of  himself. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  For  several  years  has  issued  insurance  on  20- 
payment  Life  or  higher  premium  plans  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $5,000.  Every 
case  has  been  given  closest  scrutiny,  and  those  approved  have  been  those  who 
were  employed  in  a  strictly  non-hazardous  occupation  or  profession  and  who  in 
all  other  respects  were  acceptable  risks  in  accordance  with  its  usual  practice. 
Such  business  as  is  accepted  is  restricted  to  that  submitted  by  its  own  repre- 
sentatives. 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Has  granted  insurance  only  on 
some  conservative  Endowment  plan  in  limited  amounts.  Accepts  few  applicants, 
usually  those  blind  since  childhood,  who  have  become  adjusted  to  the  handicap 
and  who  are  engaged  in  some  self-supporting  occupation. 

Western  and  Southern  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Limits  insurance  to  $500  on 
Endowment  plan. 

AMERICAN  COMPANIES  CHARGING  EXTRA  PREMIUMS 

American  Central  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Additional  premium  according  to 
special  schedule,  "Table  B." 

American  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Additional  premium  of  $5  per  thousand  on 
Life  Plan,  or  $2.50  per  thousand  on  20-year  Endowment  and  high  premium  plans. 

Atlantic  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  Additional  premium  of  $5  per  thousand  on 
all  plans  where  premium  is  less  than  that  for  20-year  Endowment,  or  $3  per 
thousand  for  20-year  Endowment  or  for  other  plan  when  premium  is  higher  than 
for  20-year  Endowment. 

/ 
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Capitol  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colo.  Additional  premium  of  from  $2.50 
to  $10  per  thousand,  depending  upon  circumstances  in  the  individual  case. 

Colonial  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Jerse^^  Cit}^  N.  J.  Does  not  accept  blind  persons  in  Ordinary 
Department,  but  in  Industrial  Department  issues  policies  for  two-thirds  benefit. 

Columbus  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Additional  premium  of  $2.50  to 
$10  per  thousand,  according  to  plan  of  insurance,  and  also  depending  upon  cause 
of  blindness  and  the  development  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  applicant.  Care- 
fully considers  each  case. 

Connecticut  General  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Additional  premium  of  $5  per 
thousand. 

Continental  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.  Accepts  with  sub-standard  rating  either 
"Class  A"  rate  or  "Class  B"  rate,  which  are  based  upon  an  expected  mortality  of 
140  per  cent,  or  165  per  cent,  of  normal,  respectively. 

Equitable  Life  Assur.  Socy.  of  U.  S.,  New  York.  Additional  premium  of  $5  per  thou- 
sand. 

Farmers  and  Bankers  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.  Additional  premium  of  $10  flat. 
Very  few  cases,  accepting  only  those  whose  surroundings  and  mode  of  living  are 
most  favorable. 

Federal  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Additional  premium  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  thou- 
sand on  Ordinary  Life  policies,  or  extra  charge  of  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  thousand 
for  20-year  Endowment. 

Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Charges  an  additional  premium  and 
issues  only  Endowment  form  of  policy  for  a  limited  amount.  Very  few  cases 
accepted,  and  these  only  when  applicant  is  surrounded  by  exceptional  environ- 

mental  conditions. 

Franklin  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Springfield,  111.  Charges  $5  flat  per  thousand.  Accepts  only 
applicants  "above  average   in  intelligence   and  environmental   conditions." 

Illinois  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Chicago.  Issues  only  20-year  Endowment  or  better  to  blind 
applicants,  with  $2.50  extra  premium  per  thousand. 

International  Life  Ins.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Issues  only  20-year  Endowment  or  better 
to  blind  applicants,  with  $2.50  extra  premium  per  thousand. 

Inter-Southern  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Charges  extra  premium  of  $2.50  to  $10 
per  thousand,  according  to  plan  of  policy,  and  depending  also  upon  cause  of 
blindness  and  development  of  applicant's  other  faculties. 

Lincoln  National  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Charges  $5  additional  premiums  on 
Life  plans  of  insurance,  or  $2.50  additional  on  Endowment  plans  per  thousand 
of  insurance. 

Merchants  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa.  Charges  additional  premium  based  on 
expected  increase  in  mortality  rate  of  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent. 

Mutual  Trust  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Chicago.  Issues  insurance,  usually  on  Endowment  plan, 
in  small  towns  or  country  districts,  with  extra  premium  of  $5  per  thousand.  In 
larger  cities  this  company  has  not  accepted  any  blind  persons.  The  rating  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  applicant's  occupation,  character,  and  ability  to  care  for 
himself. 

New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York.  Charges  additional  premium  of  $2.50  per 
thousand. 

North  American  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Chicago.  Issues  standard  insurance  to  blind  appli- 
cants with  attendants;  insures  certain  others  on  a  sub-standard  basis  with  a 
slight  rating,  depending  upon  occupation. 
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Northwestern  National  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Charges  additional  premium  of 
$5  per  thousand  on  Life  forms  and  $3  per  thousand  on  Endowment  forms. 

Peoria  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  Usually  charges  an  additional  premium  of  $5  per 
thousand  of  insurance. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Charges  an  additional  premium  of 
$5  per  thousand. 

Postal  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York.  Charges  additional  premium  of  $5  per  thousand 
when  insuring  applicant  under  45  years  of  age  or  $8  extra  per  thousand  when 
applicant  is  over  45  years  of  age. 

Prudential  Ins.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Industrial  branch  insures  blind  applicants  over 
ten  years  of  age  with  increase  of  seven  years  in  premium  rate;  Ordinary  branch 
insures  those  in  financial  condition  which  lessens  hazard  through  favorable  en- 
vironment, with  a  special  premium  rate  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  mortality 
rate  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  greater  than  the  normal. 

Reserve  Loan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Issues  all  forms  of  policies  ex- 
cept Term  Insurance  to  blind,  with  extra  charge  of  $5  per  thousand  annually. 

Southland  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Charges  additional  premium  of  $5  per  thou- 
sand annually  on  Life  forms  with  premiums  less  than  20-year  Endowment,  or 
$3  for  20-year  Endowment  or  better  premium. 

Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Issues  various  forms  of  insurance,  charg- 
ing premiums  according  to  special  schedule  or  rates,  based  upon  expectation  of 
increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  mortality  rate. 

Volunteer  State  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Charges  extra  premium  of  $5  per 
thousand  annually.  Does  not  grant  cheapest  forms  of  insurance,  such  as  Special 
Whole  Life,  Term  or  Preferred  Risk. 

West  Coast  Life  Ins.  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Charges  flat  additional  premium  of 
$5  per  thousand  annually. 

Western  States  Life  Ins.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Blindness  of  both  eyes  usually 
disqualifies  with  this  company.  Would  consider  exceptional  case  of  active  busi- 
ness man  who  has  an  attendant,  charging  additional  premium  of  from  $5  to  $10 
per  thousand. 

Western  Union  Life,  Spokane,  Wash,  Accepts  certain  select  blind  persons,  with  ex- 
tra premiium  of  $5  per  thousand. 


CANADIAN  COMPANIES  CHARGING  EXTRA  PREMIUM 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.  $3  extra  premium  per  thousand  for 
20-year  Endowment  or  shorter,  and  $5  for  other  plans. 

Confederation  Life  Association,  Toronto,  Can.  $3  extra  on  Endowments  for  20  years 
or  less,  and  $5  on  all  other  plans. 

London  Life  Ins.  Co.,  London,  Canada,  $3  extra  premium  on  20-year  Endowments 
or  $5  on  Ordinary  Life  and  20-payment  Life  forms. 

Mutual  Life  Assur.  Co.,  Waterloo,  Ont.  $3  extra  premium  on  20-year  Endowment  or 
$5  on  Life  and  20-payment  Life  plans. 

North  American  Life  Assur.  Co.,  Toronto,  Can.  $3  extra  premium  per  thousand  on 
Endowment  plan  for  20  years  or  less,  or  $5  for  other  plans. 

Sun  Life  Assur.  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.  Where  blindness  is  due  to  disease  the  rates  are 
such  as  are  called  for  through  the  physical  condition  responsible;  where  blind- 
ness is  due  to  accident,  this  company  charges  an  additional  premium  of  $5  per 
thousand. 
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$200,000   GRANTED   FOR   RELIEF 

OF   BLIND,   GREATER 

NEW  YORK 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  Com- 
missioner Coler  of  the  Department  of 
PubHc  Welfare  of  New  York  City,  a 
bill  was  passed  in  May,  1923,  grant- 
ing an  increase  in  the  relief  money 
paid  to  a  dependent  blind  person  of 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  from  a 
maximum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Under  this  law  the  Commissioner 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  is  authorized  to  aid 
an  adult  blind  person  who  cannot  earn 
sufficient  money  for  his  support,  with 
sums  according  to  his  needs,  not  to 
exceed  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
This  sum  was  formerly  circumscribed 
to  a  hundred  dollars  yearly.  The  in- 
dividual receiving  aid  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  must  have 
been  a  resident  of  Greater  New  York 
continuously  for  two  years  previous  to 
the  date  on  which  he  makes  applica- 
tion for  the  money. 

The  increase  was  urgently  needed. 
Occupation  in  the  work  shops  for  the 
blind  provided  for  only  two  hundred 
men  and  women,  so  that  the  majority 
of  the  three  to  four  thousand  blind  of 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  were 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  relief  money, 
whose  hundred  dollar  maximum  was 
far  from  adequate. 

A  state  law  granting  a  similar  in- 
crease in  the  relief  money  paid  to  the 
adult  blind  of   New  York   state   was 


passed  March,  1922.  Because  of  the 
great  spirit  in  Greater  New  York  as 
to  Home  Rule,  it  was  decided  that  the 
blind  of  Greater  New  York  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  operation  of  this  act,  and 
an  amendment  was  accordingly  passed. 
In  May  of  this  year  the  present  city 
law  was  passed,  raising  the  appropria- 
tion from  eighty-seven  thousand  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  be  administered  for  the  relief  of  the 
blind  by  the  City  Government.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  after  careful  de- 
liberation and  investigation  has  for- 
mally approved  this  appropriation  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Braille  Books  for  Blind  Veterans  of 
the  World  War 

R.    B.    I. 

In  February,  1923,  President  Migel, 
with  the  co-operation  of  certain  other 
persons,  induced  Congress  to  make  a 
provision  for  the  publication  of  Braille 
books  for  the  blinded  veterans.  This 
was  accomplished  by  having  inserted 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  a  clause  authorizing  that  de- 
partment to  expend  a  portion  of  its 
funds  for  the  embossing  of  Braille 
books  for  blind  veterans.  In  order  to 
facilitate  this  work,  an  advisory  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  select  the 
books  to  be  embossed,  and  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  getting  the  work 
done.  This  committee  comprised  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Veterans'  Bureau, 
of  the  United  States  BHnd  Veterans 
of  the  World  War,  of  the  active  li- 
brarians interested  in  work  for  the 
blind,   and   of   the   Braille   publishers. 
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The  Director  of  the  Research  Bureau 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  asked  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  this  Advisory  Committee,  and  the 
work  of  this  committee  occupied  much 
of  the  Director's  time  over  a  consider- 
able period.  As  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mittee's labors,  a  list  of  titles  was 
agreed  upon  for  embossing,  which  has 
met  with  almost  universal  approba- 
tion. The  lists  consists  largely  of 
books  of  fiction,  though  there  are  a 
number  of  titles  of  more  serious  na- 
ture, such  as  history,  science,  civics, 
etc.  While  $100,000  was  suggested 
as  a  possible  amount  to  be  expended 
for  Braille  publishing,  the  Committee 
restricted  its  list  to  about  what  it  be- 
lieved to  be  the  number  of  books 
which  could  be  manufactured  by  all 
of  the  Braille  printing  houses  in  this 
country,  during  a  period  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  months. 

The  Committee  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  complicated  procedure 
connected  with  making  Government 
purchases  would  make  it  very  difficult 
to  divide  this  order  for  Braille  books 
among  all  of  the  various  printing 
houses  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 
Accordingly,  it  was  recommended  that 
there  be  organized  a  corporation,  not 
for  profit,  to  be  known  as  'The  Na- 
tional Braille  Publishing  Company," 
to  accept  this  order  and  to  farm  it  out 
among  the  various  printing  houses,  in 
proportion  to  their  capacity  to  under- 
take the  work.  On  October  26th  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  received  bids  from 
various  printing  houses  for  the  blind 
of  the  United  States  on  this  job.  The 
final  disposition  of  the  matter  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 


APPLIANCES    AND    INVENTIONS 
HELPFUL  TO  THE  BLIND 

"Information  as  to  appliances  and  inventions 
useful  to  the  Blind  should  be  diffused  among  all. 
There  is  also  a  needful  service  of  counsel  or  co- 
operation as  to  many  such  appliances  and  inven- 
tions produced  by  the  Blind  or  workers  with  the 
Blind." 

The  above  statement  has  been  regu- 
larly incorporated  in  printed  outlines 
of  the  many  phases  of  the  work  pos- 
sible for  the  American  Foundation. 
Several  gratifying  developments  have 
followed  from  this  announcement. 
Frequently  the  Staff  receives  a  wel- 
come caller,  the  purpose  of  whose 
visit  is  to  discuss  plans  for  new  ap- 
paratus of  service  to  the  blind,  or  in 
work  with  the  blind.  Members  of  the 
Staff  welcome  information  regarding 
all  such  developing  possibilities.  The 
most  that  the  Foundation  can  offer  as 
yet  is  counsel,  with  suggestions  for 
further  procedure.  It  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  it  may  enter  into 
practical  projects,  not  only  with  coun- 
sel but  with  the  investment  of  funds 
for  their  development,  when  financial 
help  is  a  need. 

Recent  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  have  con- 
sidered proposals  by  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  apparatus  for  the  blind, 
standardization  of  the  equipment  for 
writing,  etc.,  might  be  taken  over  by 
the  Foundation.  Those  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  of  such  apparatus 
would  welcome  such  a  relation  of  the 
Foundation  as  enabling  them  to  give 
entire  attention  to  the  processes  of 
manufacturing,  proper. 

The  Trustees  find  that  the  Founda- 
tion is  not  yet  able  to  undertake  this 
work,  but  hope  that  it  may  be  possible 
in  the  future. 


FELIX    M.    WARBURG 

A  Devoted  Friend  of  Causes  for  the  Blind 
A  Trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Bhnd,  Inc. 
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Felix  M.  Warburg 


DURING  the  time  that  Mr. 
\A'arbiirg  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  he 
first  became  interested  in  work  for  the 
BHnd.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Schools  he  was  in- 
strumental in  providing  recreational 
facilities  for  children  in  the  summer 
and  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  in  the  evenings.  In 
the  course  of  his  investigations  of 
BHnd  conditions  in  New  York  he  has 
become  keenly  interested  in  the  solv- 
ing of  all  problems  connected  with  the 
amelioration  of  conditions  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Warburg  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  provisions  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  believing  that  they 
should  not  be  segregated  but  should 
receive  their  training  in  competition 
with  the  sighted. 

Mr.  Warburg  was  born  in  1871.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company  for 
many  years. 

At  present  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Bond  and 
Mortgage  Guarantee  Company,  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Acceptance 
Bank,  Inc. ;  Trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. ; 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Federa- 
tion for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philan- 
thropic Societies  for  New  York  City, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  Founda- 
tion,   Director    of    the    White    Plains 


Hospital,  Vice-President  of  the  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Board,  Trustee  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Plis- 
tory,  Trustee  of  Teachers'  College  of 
Columbia  University,  Director  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Member 
of  the  Grolier  Society,  Vice-President 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Director  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, Trustee  of  the  Nathan  Hof- 
heimer  Foundation,  Inc. ;  Director  of 
the  Babies'  Hospital,  Director  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for  Chil- 
dren, Member  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Member  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  Mem- 
ber of  the  North  American  Civic 
League  for  Immigrants,  Member  of 
the  Westchester  County  Park  Com- 
mission, Member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Social  Sciences. 

Mr.  Warburg's  social  and  civic  ac- 
tivities are  many  and  he  is  intensely 
interested  in  art  and  music. 

His  sympathies  have  always  been 
with  people  who  are  handicapped,  as 
is  evidenced  by  his  arduous  labors  in 
connection  with  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Nurses'  Settlement,  the  Federation  for 
Jewish  Charities,  the  war  sufiferers 
abroad,  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  and  by  his  distin- 
guished services  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  l.s 
a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
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CHARLES     W.     LINDSAY 


Charles  W.  Lindsay 

Trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


NE  of  the  most  distinguished 


1  1  men  in  the  business  world  of 
^-^  Canada  is  Charles  W.  Lind- 
say. He  is  president  of  the  Lindsay 
Piano  Company,  yet  not  so  many  years 
ago  he  walked  from  house  to  house  in 
Montreal  with  his  tuning  tools  as  his 
only  capital. 

Mr.  Lindsay  lost  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  attended  Perkins 
Listitution  where  he  s])ecialized  in 
piano  tuning.  After  his  graduation 
he  became  a  tuner  in  Montreal,  but 
within  three  years  had  amassed  suf- 
ficient capital  to  enable  him  to  open  a 
piano  store.  His  business  advanced 
with    such    rai)idity   that    he    found    it 


difficult  to  find  quarters  large  enough 
to  meet  the  volume  of  trade.  At  pres- 
ent his  company  has  l:)ranches  in  seven 
cities  and  a  capital  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. In  its  board  of  directors  are 
numbered  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  reputation  as  a  phil- 
anthropist is  country-wide.  He  is 
keenly  interested  in  work  for  the  blind 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Now,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
an  even  wider  field  will  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  his  support  and  expert  advice. 


CHARLES     W.     LINDSAY 
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Warerooms  of  C.  W.  Lindsay, 
Limited,    Montreal,    Canada 


Mr.  Lindsay  attributes  his  success 
to  constant  work  and  application. 
When  his  career  is  cited  as  being  one 
of  unusual  achievement,  he  says,  ''Any 
young  boy  can  do  the  same  thing, 
provided  he  works  in  the  right  spirit 
after  his  graduation  from  school  or 
college,  for  I  had  no  advantage  over 
the  average  boy,  other  than  some  busi- 
ness experience  previous  to  losing  my 
sight.  The  power  of  concentration, 
which  we  possess,  is  a  great  factor  in 
helping  to  make  a  success  out  of  the 
occupations  we  choose  to  follow." 


WINNING   SUCCESS   DESPITE 
BLINDNESS 

By  Arthur  E.  Holmes 

Every  class  night  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School  there  sits  a  young 
man  with  smiling  face,  determined  jaw 
and  orange-colored  glasses  spanning  his 
nose.  He  seems  oblivious  of  all  but  the 
voice  of  the  lecturer.  Unlike  his  fellow- 
students,  he  never  takes  notes.  This  stu- 
dent is  Eugene  Mclnnes,  war  veteran  and 
son  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mclnnes. 

Blinded  by  a  Shell 

Life  for  Mclnnes  was  rosy  until  the 
war.  Born  in  a  small  Oregon  town,  he 
went  to  Lyle,  Washington,  where  he  en- 
tered the  grocery  business.  Early  in  1914 
he  became  a  student  in  an  engineering 
school  in  Seattle.  In  November,  1917, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Seventh  Battalion  of  the  Light 
Tank  Corps  for  overseas  service. 

On  the  battle  fields  of  France  he  met 
Hamilton  C.  Miles,  Eighteenth  Infantry, 
First  Division.  A  Damon-and-Pythias 
friendship  ensued.  Both  men  were  blind- 
ed by  a  high-explosive  shell  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  in  November,  1918.  Both  were 
sent  to  the  same  hospital  in  France.  Both 
landed  as  casuals  at  Hampton  Roads  in 
January,  1919,  and  both  were  sent  to 
Evergreen  for  treatment.  Miles  married. 
Mclnnes  smiled  and  said,  "Not  yet." 

While  still  students  at  Evergreen, 
Miles  decided  on  a  musical  career.  Mc- 
lnnes chose  law. 
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Senators   and    Representatives    Blind 


THOMAS    PRIOR    GORE 


THOMAS  PRIOR  GORE  of 
Oklahoma,  was  born  in 
Webster  County,  Miss.,  De- 
cember 10,  1870;  he  graduated  from 
the  Law  Department  of  the  Cumber- 
land University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 
1892.  After  practising  law  in  Texas 
he  moved  to  Oklahoma  in  1901,  where 
he  started  his  long  and  successful 
political  career.  After  serving  a  term 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Territory  of  Ok- 
lahoma, and  being  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore  in  1912,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  as  a  member  of 
the  Rural  Credits  Commission.  Sen- 
ator Gore  served  three  terms  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  dur- 
ing his  last  election  carried  every 
county  in  the  state  of  ( )klah()ma  over 
former  Chief  Justice  S.  W'.  Hayes. 


Senator  Gore  retained  more  or  less 
sight  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
Eminent  surgeons  were  able  to  par- 
tially restore  the  sight  in  his  left  eye 
for  a  few  months,  but  gradually  the 
light  faded  completely  away  and  after 
a  few  years  the  darkness  of  night 
overtook  him.  He  has  a  very  vivid 
memory  of  color,  and  he  has  a  pleas- 
ant recollection  of  this  world  as  he 
viewed  it  through  his  boyish  eyes.  It 
is  most  interesting  to  hear  him  de- 
scribe places,  landscapes,  etc.,  in  great 
detail  and  to  the  listener  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  he  can  describe 
so  vividly  things  he  has  in  reality 
never  seen. 

He  has  won  for  himself  a  place  of 
great  respect  and  trust  in  the  public 
life  of  the  country,  and  one  has  but 
to  hear  him  to  realize  that  Thomas 
Gore  is  truly  a  great  man. 
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THOMAS    D.    SCHALL 

A  man  of  character,  ability  and 
brilliancy,  ''self-made  and  well-made," 
is  Thomas  D.  Schall  of  Minnesota, 
Congressman  from  the  tenth  district 
of  his  state. 

He  has  had  long  training  in  the 
school  of  experience,  for  he  earned  his 
living  at  the  age  of  nine.  Blinded  a 
decade  ago  by  an  electric  shock,  he 
has  nevertheless  achieved  his  position 
as  one  of  the  foremost  political  figures 
in  contemporary  history  through  his 
tenacious  will,  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose and  courage  to  fight  for  the  right. 
He  is  a  notable  example  of  a  man  who 
has  shaped  his  destiny  instead  of  suc- 
cumbing to  circumstances. 


Eight  years  ago,  when  he  first  ran 
for  Congress,  no  one  in  the  political 
world  dared  dream  of  his  success. 
Without  organization,  fame,  news- 
paper support,  money,  and  with  only 
his  loyal  and  brilliant  wife  as  adviser 
and  guide,  he  succeeded  in  winning 
over  the  political  machines  of  the  es- 
tablished parties.  His  speeches  were 
made  from  cross-roads  and  street 
curbs,  for  he  had  no  money  with  which 
to  hire  halls. 

At  present  Congressman  Schall  is 
engaged  in  a  campaign  for  a  seat  in 
the  Senate.  Undoubtedly  his  ability, 
his  courage,  and  his  sincerity  will  open 
these  doors  to  him  for  his  constitu- 
ents can  truthfully  say  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  'T  believe  in  Tom 
Schall  with  all  my  heart." 


William  H.  McCarthy 
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WILLIAM  H.  McCarthy 

William  H.  ]\IcCarthy,  a  represen- 
tative in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
was  born  in  Rockland,  Massachusetts. 
He  is  a  prominent  figure  in  his  com- 
munity. In  1922  he  was  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  (from  a  rock-rib- 
bed Republican  district)  for  a  two- 
year  term  in  the  legislature,  and  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Mercantile 
Committee  in  connection  with  his  du- 
ties as  representative.  Although  as 
yet,  only  one  year  of  his  term  has 
expired,  he  nevertheless  enjoys  the 
record  of  never  having  been  absent 
from  a  single  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, nor  having  missed  a  single  com- 
mittee meeting. 

Mr.  McCarthy  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  town  until  he  was  six- 
teen, when  an  accident  resulted  in  his 
total  blindness.  Subsequently  he  en- 
tered Perkins  Institution,  graduated  in 
four  years,  then  took  a  post-graduate 
course  of  two  years.  He  made  a 
special  study  of  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  pianos  while  at  the  In- 
stitution, besides  following  the  regu- 
lar courses  of  tuning,  regulating,  and 
voicing,  which  is  now  a  valuable  asset 
in  his  business.  He  also  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  cornet  soloist  of 
the  Brass  Band  at  Perkins  during  his 
school  days. 

In  1899  he  was  employed  by  Wade 
and  Beal,  piano  dealers  of  Rockland, 
as  piano  tuner,  adjuster,  and  sales- 
man. At  the  end  of  a  year's  service 
he  purchased  the  interest  of  the  senior 
partner,  forming  the  new  partnership 
of  Beal  and  McCarthy.  The  success 
and  progress  of  the  business  under  the 
new   management    was    rapid. 


Daniel   M.  Coleman 

Down  in  Tennessee  lives  a  man  of 
tremendous  vitality  and  unusual 
breadth  of  mind.  Musician,  teacher, 
salesman,  social  worker,  and  now  a 
state  representative — are  the  achieve- 
ments of  D.  M.  Coleman  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Mr.  Coleman  was  born  in  Win- 
chester and  entered  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  in  1879.  He 
graduated  with  special  honors  in  Latin, 
besides  carrying  off  several  gold  med- 
als in  music.  He  was  immediately 
engaged  as  assistant  music  teacher  in 
the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  but 
after  three  years  returned  to  his  home 
in  Winchester  to  conduct  a  class  for 
the  sighted.  When  the  class  had  been 
well  established  he  left  it  in  charge  of 
his  brother,  in  order  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  in  the  Mulberry  Train- 
ing School. 

Then  he  represented  the  Jesse  French 
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Piano  Company  at  their  Centennial 
Exhibit  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The 
firm  employed  him  permanently  there- 
after as  road  salesman  and  finally  as 
manager  of  the  Chattanooga  branch. 
In  1919  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Through  the  close  contact 
which  the  position  afforded  him,  Mr. 
Coleman  was  made  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  blind  of  his  state.  Character- 
istically he  chose  the  most  effective 
way  of  remedying  the  matter  and  ran 
for  a  seat  in  the  state  legislature.  The 
first  year  he  succeeded  in  almost 
doubling  the  appropriation  for  the 
blind,  and  upon  his  re-election  for  the 
next  term,  continued  his  good  work. 
His  activities  at  this  time  were  in  fact, 
wholly  occupied  with  work  for  the 
blind,  as  he  was  appointed  Field  Agent 
immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature. 

JESSE    A.    ADAMS 

Jesse  A.  Adams,  the  representative 
from  Montgomery  county  in  the  State 
Legislature  of  Mississippi,  was  born 
near  Coffeeville,  Mississippi  in  1876. 
At  the  age  of  ten  months  he  lost  his 
sight  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of 
spinal  meningitis.  Nevertheless,  until 
he  was  twelve  he  attended  the  public 
school  with  his  brother  and  sister. 

At  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  where  he  sub- 
sequently went,  he  became  proficient 
in  all  the  usual  branches  of  study.  He 
established  a  broom  business  upon  his 
graduation,  which  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  after  two  years,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Then  he  worked  tempo- 
rarily as  salesman  and  music  teacher, 
in  order  to  earn  money  for  a  law 
course.     Eventually  he  read  law  with 


Jesse   A.   Adams 

a  friend,  but  was  unable  to  continue 
through  lack  of  funds.  Later  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
An  interesting  feature  of  his  teaching 
career  is  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged 
to  teach  without  remuneration  during 
the  first  term,  in  order  to  convince  the 
authorities  that  his  blindness  was  no 
handicap.  He  taught  for  several  years. 

In  1919  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  of  Mississippi,  as  represen- 
tative. He  won  his  election  over  four 
opponents,  and  is  again  a  candidate 
for  election  for  the  coming  term. 

In  1908  Mr.  Adams  had  married 
Miss  Lee  Ray  of  Bellefontain,  who 
was  a  teacher.  With  her  help  he  man- 
ages a  large  farm  and  is  Postmaster  at 
Sweatman,  Mississippi.  Mr.  Adams 
makes  a  specialty  of  raising  thorough- 
bred collies. 
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HENRY   E.    LANIUS 

The  State  Senator  from  York- 
County,  Pennsylvania,  makes  one 
wonder  if  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be 
blind.  Henry  Lanius  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1881,  of  French 
Huguenot  descent.  A  newsboy  at 
nine,  a  cub  reporter  at  fifteen,  and  a 
mechanist  at  nineteen,  he  was  working 
diligently  at  his  profession  in  a  steel 
factory  in  York,  when  a  piece  cf  brass 
entered  his  eye  causing  loss  of  sight. 
During  the  war  a  serious  illness 
forced  him  to  retire  from  political  life 
for  two  years.  When  he  re-entered 
the  field  he  was  nominated  Senator 
without  ()j)position  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  In  1919  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  u])on  his  election  became 
the  official  minority  leader,  a  position 
never  before  held  by  a  person  without 
sight. 


GEORGE    E.    ROUKEY 

When  Mr.  Roukey's  name  was  pro- 
posed for  election  as  representative  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  in 
1917,  he  accepted  the  nomination,  as 
he  saw  in  it  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming a  double  duty — to  the  state 
and  to  the  work  for  the  blind.  His 
popularity  was  so  great  and  his  suc- 
cess in  this  so  apparent,  that  he  was 
re-elected  for  another  term  in  1923. 

George  Ellsworth  Roukey  was  born 
in  Champlain,  New  York.  He  at- 
tended the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Batavia.  Before  his 
school  days  were  over,  however,  his 
family  moved  to  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire  and  he  attended  Perkins 
Institution,  then  at  South  Boston. 

Work  for  the  blind  has  always 
maintained  an  enthusiastic  and  intelli- 
gent friend  in  Mr.  Roukey.  He  is 
manager  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
W^orkshop  for  the  Blind,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  for  the  past  six  years. 


George  E.  Roukey 
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Thomas  M.  Muir 


A  dyed-in-the-wool  newspaper  man 
is  Thomas  M.  Muir.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation  from  the  Plain- 
field  High  School  in  1900,  he  began 
his  work  and  while  in  the  midst  of  it, 
his  sight  began  to  fail.  After  three 
years  spent  in  attempting  to  save  his 
eyes  he  philosophically  returned  to  his 
work. 

By  1916  he  became  editor  of  the 
Plainfield  Record.  For  five  years  he 
turned  out  a  paper  of  which  the  whole 
community  was  proud.  In  1921  he 
relinquished  it  for  the  still  more  en- 


joyable task  of  writing  feature  stories 
for  the  great  New  York  dailies. 

Mr.  Muir  at  this  time  decided  to 
enter  political  life.  In  1922  he  was 
elected  as  an  independent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  New  Jersey.  That 
he  was  as  great  a  success  in  this  as  in 
his  former  work  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  triumphed  over  a  field  of  nine 
against  a  strong  county  organization, 
was  "high  man"  on  the  Union  Repub- 
lican ticket  at  the  general  election,  and 
has  been  re-elected  for  the  coming 
term. 


Evert  A.  Addington 


That  the  world  loves  a  winner  has 
been  proved  anew  by  the  election  of 
Evert  A.  Addington  to  the  Indiana 
State  Legislature,  as  Republican  rep- 
resentative from  Randolph  County. 
Although  Mr.  Addington  is  but 
twenty-nine  and  is  still  at  the  Law 
School  of  Indiana  University,  he  has 
already  completed  one  year  of  his 
term  in  the  legislature. 

Mastery  of  handicaps  has  been  his 
game  all  through  life.  Loss  of  sight 
at  the  age  of  five,  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  necessity  of  earning  his 
living  through  the  long  years  of  study 
— all  these  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come by  Addington  in  his  fight  for 
a  livelihood,  for  education  and  for 
political  honors. 

His  first  training  was  received  at  the 
state  school  for  the  blind  at  Indianap- 
olis. After  his  graduation  he  made  a 
good  living  tuning  pianos,  but  desiring 
further     education     he     entered     law 


school.  Mr.  Addington's  present  suc- 
cess gives  promise  that  the  future 
years  will  bring  results  as  worth- 
while as  the  brilliant  beginning  he  has 
already  made. 


Evert  A.  Addington 
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Preface  to  the  Adaptation  of  the  Terman-Binet 
Scale  for  Use  with  the  Blind 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


MANY  of  our  readers  who 
have  been  following  the  rapid 
development  of  scientific  test 
methods  in  the  schools  for  the  seeing, 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  similar  work 
in  schools  for  the  blind  and  in 
classes  for  the  blind  in  public 
school  systems.  Following  is  a  no- 
tice recently  mailed  to  a  considerable 
list  of  psychologists,  mental  testers, 
directors  of  psychological  clinics,  su- 
pervisors of  special  classes  for  the 
blind  and  semi-sighted,  superinten- 
dents of  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
others  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
measure  the  native  mental  ability  or 
the  educational  achievements  of  chil- 
dren lacking  full  vision.  Dr.  Hayes 
will  be  glad  to  add  to  his  mailing  lists 
any  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  to  whom  his  letter  and  preface 
of  August,  1923,  have  not  yet  come. 

Last  year  there  was  sent  to  a  con- 
siderable list  of  persons  that  we 
thought  might  be  interested  in  it,  Dr. 
Hayes's  Manual  for  the  Guidance  of 
Teachers  in  Giving  Group  Tests  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind.  The  specific 
aim  of  the  booklet  was  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  measure  the  in- 
telligence and  school  attainments  of 
their  own  pupils,  but  the  Manual  may 
be  used  as  illustrative  material  or  for 
reading  in  classes  in  mental  tests,  or 
as  a  practical  guide  for  testing  blind 


children  in  clinics,  since  many  of  the 
tests  may  be  readily  converted  into  in- 
dividual tests. 

This  year  Dr.  Hayes  is  offering  a 
provisional  adaptation  of  the  Terman- 
Binet  year  scale  adapted  for  individ- 
ual measurement  of  the  intelligence 
of  children  with  too  little  vision  to 
take  the  tests  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Next  year  he  hopes  to  offer  a  similar 
adaptation  of  a  point  scale.  Below 
appears  the  Preface  to  Dr.  Hayes's 
adaptation  of  the  Terman-Binet  Scale 
for  use  with  the  blind,  which  contains 
interesting  information  regarding  the 
history  and  development  of  this  work. 
Both  this  and  the  Manual  for  the 
Guidance  of  Teachers  in  giving  group 
tests  in  schools  for  the  blind,  may  be 
obtained  practically  at  cost  from  Dr. 
Playes.  The  prices  are  as  follows — 
copies  of  the  Manual  at  one  dollar 
each,  copies  of  the  Guide  for  Binet 
tests  at  one  dollar  each,  copies  of  the 
five-page  record  booklet  at  three  dol- 
lars per  hundred.  These  prices  in- 
clude postage.  In  sending  for  these 
books,  time  and  correspondence  will 
be  saved  by  enclosing  a  money  order 
or  check  with  the  order.  —  The 
Editor. 

In  the  Summer  of  1914,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Irwin  arranged  the  first  tentative 
scale  of  intelligence  tests  for  the  blind, 
with  the  help  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard. 
Taking  the  Binet  scale  as  a  basis,  they 
first  struck  out  those  tests  which  could 
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not  be  given  without  the  use  of  vision, 
made  additions  from  various  sources, 
and  arranged  the  whole  collection  of 
tests  in  year  groups  according  to  Mr. 
Irwin's  judgment  of  the  abilities  of 
blind  children.  The  tests  were  then 
used  in  various  homes  for  blind  babies, 
residential  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
classes  for  the  blind  and  the  semi- 
sighted  in  public  schools,  by  Mr.  Irwin 
and  by  various  persons  whom  he  was 
able  to  interest  in  the  work. 

In  1915  Mr.  Irwin  arranged  to  have 
Dr.  T.  H.  Haines  test  the  pupils  of 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  1916  Dr.  Haines  published  a 
report  upon  his  use  of  the  year  scale, 
and  presented  a  revision  of  the  Yerkes 
Points  Scale  adapted  to  the  blind. 
During  the  same  years.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Drummond  was  testing  pupils  in  vari- 
ous schools  for  the  blind  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  in  1920  he  pub- 
lished a  Binet  Scale  for  the  Blind,  and 
a  Provisional  Point  Scale  for  the 
Blind,  building  upon  the  work  of 
Irwin  and  Haines. 

Systematic  routine  testing  had  also 
been  begun  by  resident  psychologists 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Batavia,  New  York,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1916,  and  in  the 
succeeding  years,  these  psychologists 
tested  many  pupils  in  seven  other 
schools  for  the  blind^ — Baltimore, 
Maryland  ;  Brantford,  Canada  ;  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky ;  New  York,  New  York ;  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pennsylvania;    and    Staunton, 


Virginia.  The  tests  have  now  been 
given  to  more  than  1,200  children  with 
defective  vision  and  the  time  seems 
ripe  to  attempt  a  standardization  of 
the  tests,  and  to  distribute  a  guide  for 
the  use  of  competent  persons  in 
schools  or  clinics,  where  it  may  be 
necessary  to  examine  children  who 
have  not  enough  vision  to  take  the 
Binet  tests  in  the  ordinary  form. 

This  Guide  represents  a  provisional 
standardization,  based  upon  a  careful, 
though  not  yet  complete  statistical 
study  of  passes  and  failures  by  age 
groups,  supplemented  by  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  used  the 
tests  continuously  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Irwin  realized,  very  early 
in  his  work,  that  some  of  his  tests 
w^ere  unsuitable  and  that  others  were 
placed  in  the  wrong  year  groups ; 
Haines  and  Drummond  both  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  degree  of 
vision,  and  probable  differences  in 
mental  imagery  according  to  the  age 
at  blinding,  and  based  the  grouping  of 
tests  upon  results  from  the  compara- 
tively small  group  of  pupils  who  had 
been  totally  blind  from  birth  or  early 
infancy ;  we  have  been  inclined  to 
stress  first  the  practical  need  for  a 
scale  which  will  measure  all  children 
as  they  come  to  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  the  advantage  of  comparing  them 
with  seeing  children  of  the  same  ages : 
later  we  plan  to  publish  a  point  scale 
with  norms  for  the  different  groups 
formed  according  to  age  and  degree 
of  blinding,  though  our  work  thus  far 
has  tended  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  grouping.  We  are  unable 
as  yet,  to  present  six  satisfactory  tests 
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for  all  of  the  year  groups,  but  we 
hope  soon  to  remedy  the  omission  of 
one  test  each  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  year  groups.  (Drummond  gives 
only  four  tests  for  each  year  group.) 
On  the  other  hand,  we  offer  a  full 
set  of  tests  for  year  XI,  and  alterna- 
tive tests  in  several  of  the  year  groups. 

Finally,  a  word  of  apology  for  this 
"scissors  and  paste"  adaptation  of  the 
Terman    scale.      The    demand    for    a 


scale  of  tests  for  the  blind,  though 
very  insistent,  seems  to  come  from 
such  a  limited  number  of  places,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  show  the  pub- 
lishers a  sufficient  probable  return  for 
the  expense  of  a  special  printing; 
hence  financial  reasons,  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  compare  the  blind  with  the 
seeing,  have  impelled  us  to  keep  this 
Binet  scale  for  the  blind  as  close  as 
possible  to  Terman's  widely  used  scale 
for  the  seeing. 


A  Christmas  Thought 

By  Beatrice  N.  Hanrahan 

'Tis  Christmas  Day,  and  kindled  in  the  hearth-place  of  my  life, 
Great  Yuletide  logs  of  faith  and  patience  burn, 
Amid  the  glowing  embers  of  a  heart  that  yearns 

And  treasures  this  respite  from  worldly  strife  for  me. 

This  happiest  of  days,  when  on  my  hearth-place  shine. 

Pale  mistletoe  silvered  with  tears  of  longing  and  of  sorrow, 
Yet  gay  with  holly  berries,  the  bright  hope  of  some  to-morrow 

When  deeper  joys  as  yet  unfound,  are  mine,  to  be. 


This  holiest  of  days,  when  o'er  my  hearth-place  from  afar 
Though  I  be  still  denied  this  earthly  light, 
Christ's  message  is  shining  to  me  through  the  night, 

The  promise  of  Bethlehem's  wondrous  start  Eternity. 
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Blindness  as  Affected  by  the 
Popular  Attitude 


By  J.  J.   Guilds 


FOR  the  past  year  we  of  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  BHnd  have  been  doing 
what  we  can  to  foster  the  growth  of  a 
plant  that  has  been  grown  successfully 
in  other  sections  but  has  never  been 
fairly  tried  out  in  Georgia,  though  the 
soil  here  is  fertile  enough,  the  germ 
itself  vigorous  and  the  spirit  of  those 
who  nurture  it  largely  what  it  should  be. 
Yet,  to  supplement  all  this,  there  must 
come  from  without  a  quiet,  sustaining, 
ever  to  be  relied  upon  stimulus  to  health 
and  growth,  or  our  care  will  be  in  vain. 
It  is  not  that  the  people  of  Georgia 
would  knowingly  assume  any  other  than 
a  most  helpful  attitude  toward  us  and 
our  work — it  is  rather  that  they  know 
nothing  about  us  or  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  If  our  problem  was  merely  one 
of  broadcasting  information  or  arousing 
interest  in  our  work  its  solution  would 
be  comparatively  easy.  The  real  task 
that  confronts  us  is  to  gain  popular  ac- 
ceptance of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
right,  sane  and  only  helpful  attitude  to- 
wards blindness  in  particular  and  phys- 
ical defectiveness  in  general.  One  thing 
we  insist  upon — that  neither  eyesight  nor 
any  other  physical  faculty  is  synonymous 
w^ith  life,  happiness  or  efficiency,  but  that 
each  such  faculty  is  one  of  many  means 
for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends,  hap- 


piness and  efficiency  among  them,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  unkind  but  unjust  and 
misleading  to  gauge  the  whole  compara- 
tive normality  of  a  person  by  a  single 
physical  defect  or  by  any  personal  pe- 
culiarity resulting  therefrom.  If  the  pub- 
lic can  be  brought  to  realize  that  a  falsely 
sympathetic  attitude  is  to  blame  for  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  bitter  experiences 
that  go  to  make  blindness  a  real  mis- 
fortune, they  may  be  induced  to  cease  to 
regard  those  without  sight  as  hopeless 
misfits  of  society,  mere  discards  from  the 
game  of  life,  but  rather  as  thoroughly 
alive  and  active  human  beings,  ready  and 
competent  under  right  conditions  to  as- 
sume a  proportionate  share  both  of  the 
pleasures  and  burdens  of  life. 

Blindness  is  pre-eminently  a  social  mis- 
fortune and  misconceptions  exist  con- 
cerning it.  What  is  the  nature  of  these 
misconceptions?  The  assumption  that 
blindness  is  the  all-determining  factor  in 
our  lives,  the  one  topic  we  are  always 
eager  to  discuss,  is  the  first  misconcep- 
tion, and  it  does  much  to  keep  us  for  ever 
reminded  of  the  circumstance  we  are  try- 
ing to  forget.  Suppose  you  happen  to 
be  adorned  with  a  bald  head.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  about  a  bald 
head — I  know  a  fellow  who  has  one  and 
wouldn't  part  with  it  for  the  world — but 
suppose  that  every  one  whom  you  meet 
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greets  you  after  some  such  fashion  as 
this:  "I  perceive,  my  friend,  that  you 
are  extremely  unfortunate.  May  I  ask 
how  you  happened  to  lose  your  hair  and 
how  long  you  have  been  bald?"  Perhaps 
you  would  answer,  ''Well,  sir,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  I  was  born  baldheaded." 
In  all  seriousness  would  come  the  re- 
sponse :  "You  certainly  have  my  sym- 
pathy !  I  think  that  to  be  baldheaded  is 
the  very  worst  affliction  in  the  world. 
Yet  I  remember  a  baldheaded  fellow  back 
in  my  home  town — he  used  to  sell  hair- 
pins on  the  street  for  a  living — and  he 
was  always  as  cheerful  as  could  be.  I 
never  could  understand  it ;  it  is  wonder- 
ful." Suppose  that  in  addition  to  enjoy- 
ing the  distinction  of  a  bald  head  you  are 
also  a  commendable  singer.  You  give  a 
successful  concert  in  some  city  and  the 
newspapers  of  that  place  come  out  next 
day  with  a  headline  like  this :  "Bald- 
headed  Singer  Thrills  Large  Audience." 
Absurd,  isn't  it?  Yet  you  have  only  to 
substitute  the  word  "blind"  for  "bald- 
headed"  and  the  picture  is  as  true  as 
gospel. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  "blindness 
is  much  more  a  social  than  a  physical 
misfortune."  Then  there  is  a  possible 
cure  for  it,  is  there  not?  Work  is  the 
cure.  Honest,  respectable,  conscientious 
work  that  will  yield  a  decent  wage  in 
return,  and  the  lack  of  which  has  proved 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  lives  of  many.  Not 
all  blind  persons  would  be  capable  of 
self-support  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  but  when  a  person  is 
rendered  hopelessly  unfit  for  work,  there 
are  other  causes  operating  in  addition  to 
lack  of  sight.  Contrast  the  lives  of  some 
successful  blind  persons  with  those  of  the 
blind  beggars  who  frequent  the  street 
corners  of  our  cities.     The  effect  of  the 


latter  is  to  broadcast,  through  perpetual 
free  advertising,  as  conspicuous  as  sign- 
boards, the  pernicious  falsehood  that  loss 
of  sight  can  never  prove  less  than  a 
knockout  blow  and  that  the  poor  victim 
is  publicly  excused  from  ever  attempting 
another  lick  of  honest  work. 

We  hold  that  so  public  a  sanction  of 
vagrancy  is  a  threefold  injustice.  First, 
it  is  a  very  real  handicap  and  source  of 
annoyance  to  those  of  us  who  are  trying 
to  earn  an  honest  living,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  unthinking 
public  to  measure  us  all  by  a  single  stand- 
ard, and  this  standard  is  as  likely  to  be 
that  of  the  tin  cup  as  any  other.  It  is 
an  injustice  even  to  those  who  reap  its 
doubtful  benefits,  for  it  stifles  self-respect 
and  ambition  and  forces  them  to  accept 
life  on  a  very  low  plane.  It  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  community  in  that  the  com- 
munity pays  too  much  for  the  good  ac- 
complished. The  practice  of  public  beg- 
ging among  the  blind  is  inherently  vicious 
and  must  be  stamped  out.  We,  with  the 
help  of  the  public,  must  find  work  that 
these  people  can  do  and  see  that  they  do 
it  or  go  to  an  almshouse.  The  public 
must  say  to  them,  "Society  owes  you 
nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  earn  your 
own  living.  If  it  be  found  that  your 
utmost  earning  capacity  falls  short  of 
maintaining  a  reasonable  standard  of  life 
we  will  see  to  it  that  the  deficiency  is 
made  up,  beyond  that — not  one  penny." 
That  is  not  charity.  It  is  the  point  at 
which  charity,  Christianity,  humanitari- 
anism,  sound  business  policy  and  public 
economy  coincide. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  blind  who  are  not  suited  to  the 
professions  and  who  lack  the  capital  or 
ability   to    start    successful    business    en- 
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terprises  of  their  own?  Let  them  form 
a  part  of  the  general  body  of  wage  earn- 
ers as  they  are.  If  we  in  Georgia  can  ever 
succeed  in  breaking  down  the  wall  of 
scepticism  and  prejudice  that  debars  a 
blind  worker  from  a  chance  even  to  dem- 
onstrate capability,  it  will  be  shown  that 
in  nearly  every  large  factory  there  is 
some  branch  of  work  that  can  be  effi- 
ciently done  without  sight.  Experiments 
in  other  states  have  proven  this  to  be  so. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  we 
can  bring  about  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  generally  and  of  the  busi- 
ness men  in  particular,  so  that  they  shall 
become  interested  and  willing  to  take  a 
sporting  chance  on  our  proposition,  and 
this  will  mean  that  there  will  be  in 
Georgia  more  jobs  obtainable  than  blind 
workers  to  fill  them. 

Emerson  in  his  "American  Scholar" 
draws  a  distinction  between  **the  Think- 
ing Man"  and  the  ''Man  Who  Thinks." 
I  wish  that  we  might  all  see  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  "Blind  Man"  and  the 
"Man  Who  Is  Blind."  We  must  remove 
the  emphasis  from  the  word  "blind"  and 
place  it  where  it  belongs,  on  the  "man" 
or  "woman."  I  say  to  you  that  any  man 
who  has  the  brains,  moral  stability,  cour- 
age and  spirit  of  a  man,  though  he  may 
not  be  a  perfect  animal,  is  a  Man  com- 
plete, and  any  woman,  if  she  has  the 
mind,  heart  and  soul  of  a  woman,  is  in 
the  truest  sense  entitled  to  all  the  def- 
erence, love  and  courtesy,  unmixed  with 
pity,  that  are  the  just  tribute  to  every 
true  woman.  We  ask  only  for  a  fair 
chance  as  men  and  women  to  play  our 
hands  in  the  game  of  life  on  an  equality 
basis  with  the  other  players,  subject  to 
all  just  rules  of  the  game,  but  unhamp- 
ered by  any  special  or  arbitrary  regula- 
tions. 


The  Japanese 
Earthquake 

By  Genevieve  Caulfield 

Teacher  of  Eiigjish 

Tokyo,  Japan 

This  article  was  written  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  by  Miss  Caulfield  to  her  uncle,  Dr. 
Kiernan,  of  Goshen,  New  York.  It  was 
dated  September  18,  1923.  Miss  Caulfield  is 
partially  blind. — The  Editor. 

We  were  sitting  quietly  in  our  rooms 
and  offices  when  without  a  minute's 
warning  the  earth  was  shaken,  the  city 
crumbled  to  the  ground,  and  the  ruins 
were  swept  by  the  greatest  fire  in  his- 
tory. How  terrible  it  was  !  The  entire 
mercantile  section,  nearly  every  gov- 
ernment building,  and  most  of  the 
magnificent  residences  as  well  as  the 
more  congested  sections  of  Tokyo,  are 
entirely  destroyed.  I  saw  the  ruins 
yesterday.  It  is  unbelievable  that 
these  vast  stretches  of  waste  were  a 
flourishing  city  a  little  more  than  two 
weeks  ago.  Fortunately  much  of  the 
new  commercial  section  was  saved. 
The  buildings  here  are  mostly  of  re- 
inforced concrete  with  steel  frames, 
which  have  proved  to  be  the  safest  in 
both  earthquake  and  fire. 

The  handling  of  the  situation  by 
the  Japanese  authorities  has  been  a 
miracle  of  administration.  It  was 
feared  there  might  be  an  uprising  for 
nine  thousand  people  were  without 
home  and  food.  Although  the  rail- 
roads were  useless,  food  was  brought 
in  by  ship  and  truck,  so  that  we  had 
good  food  at  the  usual  prices,  for  the 
authorities  have  not  tolerated  extor- 
tions of  any  kind.  The  problem  of 
clothes  for  the  people  has  not  been 
solved.  Any  warm  things  from  home 
would  be  very  welcome  as  the  winter 
season  is  comins:  on. 
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DECEMBER,    1923 

E.  E.   Bramlette  Elected  Superinten- 
dent of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind 

Steps  were  taken  July  2,  1923,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  for  filling  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  superintendent 
and  secretary  of  the  Printing  Plouse, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  la- 
mented Susan  B.  Merwin.  She  had  so 
admirably  carried  on  the  work  in  the 
years  of  her  incumbency,  and  had  sat- 
isfied so  well  the  expectations  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States,  that  as  long  as  she  was 
effective  no  question  was  raised  about 
her  continuance  in  the  office. 

Yet  for  some  time  it  had  been  the 
feeling  of  some  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  that  the  position  was  one 
which  demanded  the  full-time  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  person.  The 
action  taken  at  the  annual  meeting, 
declaring  it  the  purpose  hereafter  to 
employ  as  superintendent  a  person 
who  could  give  full  time  to  his  duties, 
was  unanimous. 

For  the  consideration  of  candidates 
a  connnittee,  consisting  of  President 
John  W.  Barr,  Jr.,  Helm  Bruce,  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve,  O.  H.  Burritt, 
and  George  S.  Wilson,  was  appointed. 
This  committee  having  given  attention 
to   the   matter  and   having  announced 


its  readiness  to  make  a  report,  Presi- 
dent Barr  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  for  October  26,  1923,  and  the 
name  of  Supt.  E.  E.  Bramlette  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  was  pre- 
sented as  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
committee.  There  were  present  at  this 
special  meeting  six  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  living  in  Louisville,  and 
seven  superintendents,  representing  as 
many  different  states,  and  after  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee Mr.  Bramlette  was  elected. 

Under  the  present  conditions  the 
choice  of  the  new  superintendent  and 
secretary  appears  to  be  a  most  happy 
one,  for  Mr.  Bramlette  commands 
the  respect  of  his  fellows  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  is  a  man  of  experience, 
not  only  in  the  field  of  education  both 
of  the  sighted  and  the  blind,  but  also 
in  dealing  w^ith  the  problems  of  ad- 
ministration of  an  institution  under 
the  control  of  the  state.  His  willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  task  is  cause  for 
gratification.  To  his  support  in  mak- 
ing the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  the  progressive,  efficient, 
national  publishing  center  of  books 
for  the  blind,  and  the  manufacturing 
distributor  of  approved  appliances  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  it  is  hoped  that 
all  persons  concerned  will  rally  en- 
thusiastically. 


Through  the  efficient  management 
of  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was 
able  in  the  Summer  of  1923  to  move 
its  heavy  machinery  and  a  large  part 
of  its  manufacturing  equipment,  into 
a  fire-proof  addition  to  the  building 
which  has  been  occupied  for  so  many 
years.  This  addition  was  secured  l)y 
Miss    Merwin    from    a    legislature    in 
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Kentucky,  which  was  reducing  state 
expenses  and  cutting  appropriations 
as  far  as  possible.  It  was  a  crowning 
achievement  in  her  life  of  devoted 
service  and  the  Printing  House  is 
thereby  able  to  increase  its  output 
and  to  carry  on  its  work  with  greater 
facility  and  success. 


PORTO  RICO 

News  comes  from  Porto  Rico  that 
the  long-anticipated  building  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  is  now  assured. 
An  appropriation  by  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  had  made  possible  the  building 
of  one  cottage,  and  the  Insular  Legis- 
lature has  included  in  its  appropria- 
tions and  in  the  provisions  for  a  bond 
issue  a  sum  sufficient  to  construct  a 
main  school  building.  It  is  expected 
that  within  a  short  time  construction 
will  begin  on  this  newest  of  the 
American  schools  for  the  blind.  This 
fruition  of  the  hope  and  effort  of  that 
unusual  and  most  capable  woman, 
Miss  Loaiza  Cordero,  is  a  satisfaction 
not  only  to  herself  and  the  Porto 
Rican  devotees  of  this  project,  but  to 
those  in  the  United  States  who  appre- 
ciate the  needs  of  the  blind  in  our 
island  possession  and  who  know  the 
devoted  service  of  Miss  Cordero. 


DEVELOPMENT    IN   WORK    FOR 

THE  BLIND  IN  MEXICO  AND 

LATIN-AMERICA 

The  Secretary  of  public  education 
for  Mexico  has  allowed  a  grant  to  the 
Associacion  Ignacio  Trigueros  of 
Mexico  City,  thanks  to  which  books 
in  Braille  will  soon  be  at  the  service 
of  the  blind  in  Mexico,  and  will  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Braille  machines  have  been  or- 
dered, and  there  will  be  a  Library  of 
books  for  the  benefit  of  not  only  the 


blind  in  Mexico,  but  of  other  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.  The  grant  con- 
sists of  $800  expended  in  one  stereo- 
typing machine  with  electric  motor, 
$475 ;  one  embossing  press  with  elec- 
tric motor,  $140;  one  improved  Hall 
Braille  Writer,  $36.50 ;  paper  and  cop- 
per plates  for  the  matrix,  $148.50. 

The  ''Union  of  Latin-American 
Blind,"  is  a  society  thought  out  by  a 
blind  resident  of  the  Argentine  named 
Segismundo  Taladriz,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  Latin-American  blind. 
At  present  the  Union  has  as  its  only 
object  the  moral  and  intellectual  union 
of  those  deprived  of  sight.  By  con- 
stant correspondence  they  give  data 
which  they  consider  will  be  of  use  in 
bringing  about  their  praiseworthy  ob- 
ject. In  Mexico  the  representative  is 
Alejandro  Meza ;  Colombia,  Carlos 
Crisselsein ;  Cuba,  Pablo  Begiato ; 
Chile,  Ramon  Leyva ;  Brazil,  Fran- 
cisco Almeida. 


THE    FORTONI   MUSIC   TYPING 
MACHINE 

A  wholly  practical  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  typewriter  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  down  music 
has  been  brought  about  by  an  Italian 
musician,  Signor  Fortoni,  who  re- 
cently gave  a  demonstration  of  his  in- 
vention to  a  gathering  of  musicians  in 
London.  The  machine  does  all  that  is 
required.  It  is  two-fold  in  its  effect, 
because  not  only  can  a  composition  be 
written  down  as  with  pen  and  ink,  but 
the  use  of  a  transfer  paper  allows  of 
many  copies  being  made  at  the  same 
time.  The  machine  is  worked  from  a 
miniature  pianoforte  keyboard — an  ar- 
rangement which  will  cause  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  by 
the  inexpert   who  cannot  write  down 
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their  music  without  the  aid  of  the 
piano.  A  pointer  is  moved  from  note 
to  note,  and  the  action  secures  the  cor- 
rect position  on  the  stave.  Transpo- 
sition is  easy,  and  the  types  include  the 
three  clefs  required.  The  machine  is 
a  triumph  of  ingenuity  and  simplicity 
and  at  no  point  fails  to  give  the  musi- 
cian all  he  requires,  except  inspiration. 
It  can  also  be  used  as  an  ordinary 
typewriter,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
write  in  the  words  at  the  same  time 
as  the  music,  and  also  to  insert  any  di- 
rections required  in  the  lingua  franca 
of  the  art.  The  cost,  it  is  stated  will 
be  rather  less  than  that  of  the  average 
typewriter,  and  it  is  likely  to  become 
as  universal,  since  for  copying  pur- 
poses no  particular  knowledge  of 
music  beyond  the  treble  clef  is  re- 
quired. 

In  construction  the  machine  is  some- 
what like  a  very  large  typewriter.  The 
ribbon  is,  of  course,  a  very  wide  one. 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  com- 
pass for  the  clefs. 

There  are  40  keys  or  printing 
levers,  and  by  an  ingenious  device 
four  different  impressions  are  oper- 
ated by  one  lever,  a  sliding  scale  at 
the  side  controlling  the  mechanism. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  space 
bar,  in  front  of  the  keys,  on  an  or- 
dinary typewriter  is  here  occupied  by 
a  miniature  keyboard.  Pressure  on 
the  right  note  of  the  keyboard  puts  in 
position  the  note  it  is  desired  to  print, 
say  ''C."  Pressure  on  the  right  key 
gives  the  note  its  right  vahie — in  other 
words,  a  minim,  crotchet,  or  semi- 
breve  is  ])rinted  in  the  desired  position. 

The  inventor  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  incjuirics  at  21,  Taviton 
Street,  (jordon  S(|uare.  W.  C,  Lon- 
don. 


COL.  GEORGE  THORNBURGH 

George  Thornburgh  was  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  Arkansas.  His  ser- 
vices to  his  state  make  a  remarkable 
record  of  achievement.  He  was  emi- 
nent as  an  educator,  a  statesman,  an 
editor.  His  work  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  has  been  monumental.  It  was 
through  his  untiring  efforts  that  the 
Arkansas  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  organized,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  the  bill  providing  for  higher 
education  of  any  graduate  of  the  Ar- 
kansas School  for  the  Blind  who  de- 
sired it.  He  became  superintendent  of 
the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1919  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death  in  March  of  this  year. 

Colonel  Thornburgh  was  born  in 
Illinois,  but  moved  to  Arkansas  when 
he  was  a  child.  He  attended  law 
school  at  Cumberland  University, 
afterwards  devoting  several  years  to 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1866  he  be- 
came identified  with  newspaper  work 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Wal- 
nut Ridge  Telephone.  Later  he 
founded  and  was  editor  of  a  Ma- 
sonic paper  and  became  manager  of 
the  "Arkansas  Methodist." 

He  served  four  terms  as  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature  of  Arkansas, 
and  in  1881  was  speaker  of  the  1  h)use 
of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  great  monuments  to  his 
memorN-  is  the  Methodist  ()ri)hanage. 
lie  was  a  ])r()minent  churchman  and 
licld  the  highest  office  the  Masonic 
order  can  confer- — -the  honorary  thirty- 
third  degree. 

lie  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in 
the  Brooks-Baxter  war. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
THE   PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 

NESS 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  BHndness  was  held  in  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Building,  New  York, 
November  15,  1923. 

Hon.  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
President,  in  his  opening  address  gave 
a  brief  report  of  the  conduct  of  afifairs 
during  the  past  year.  He  called  upon 
Mr.  Glenn  for  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  had  been  appointed  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  from  the  Managing  Director- 
ship. 

Mr.  Glenn  presented  the  following 
Minute : 

The  Directors  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  deeply  regret  the  fact 
that  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  has 
been  compelled  to  resign  from  the 
position  of  Managing  Director  of 
the  Committee  and  desire  to 
express  to  him  their  individual 
and  collective  appreciation  of  the 
great  value  of  the  work  that  he 
has  done  as  its  executive  officer. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  of  such  work  and 
to  his  persistent  courage  and  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  its  being  es- 
tablished on  a  sound  basis  that  the 
Committee  was  launched  and  has 
been  steered  so  successfully. 

The  notable  progress  made 
during  the  nine  years  under  his 
administrative  guidance  can  best 
be  shown  by  a  few  concrete  facts. 
When  the  Committee  was  organ- 


ized in  January,  1915,  its  financial 
support  came  almost  entirely 
from  two  grants  of  $5,000  each 
from  the  Rockefeller  and  Russell 
Sage  Foundations.  During  1915 
sixty-five  contributors  were  ob- 
tained who  gave  a  little  more  than 
$1,000,  bringing  the  income  to 
less  than  $12,500  in  all.  In  1923 
the  income  will  probably  exceed 
$50,000,  nearly  all  obtained  from 
about  6,000  contributors  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country  and 
without  any  aid  from  Founda- 
tions. There  is  also  an  invested 
fund  of  $45,000. 

In  1915  Mr.  Van  Cleve  began 
with  one  staff  assistant  and  two 
office  helpers ;  now  there  are  be- 
sides the  Managing  Director  five 
members  of  the  stafif  and  five  on 
the  office  force. 

Since  1915  the  Committee  has 
issued  twenty-four  publications 
on  various  subjects  which  have 
been  widely  useful,  besides  issu- 
ing the  Nezvs  Letter,  which  now 
requires  an  edition  of  10,000 
copies.  A  collection  of  over  600 
slides  has  been  made  for  use  in 
lectures,  three  motion  picture 
films  have  been  produced,  a  num- 
ber of  telling  posters  have  been 
distributed,  and  an  effective  ser- 
vice to  newspapers  is  carried  on. 
Courses  of  lectures  are  being 
given  in  Normal  schools. 

The  Committee  has  been  in- 
fluential in  establishing  various 
state  commissions  and  local  asso- 
ciations to  deal  with  blindness,  in 
some    of     which     prevention     of 
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blindness  and  conservation  of 
vision  form  part  and  in  others  all 
of  their  program.  It  has  also  in- 
duced a  number  of  such  organi- 
zations which  existed  before  this 
Committee  was  started  to  include 
prevention  and  conservation  in 
their  work.  In  1915  lamentably 
few  states  had  on  their  statute 
books  laws  that  dealt  adequately 
with  the  various  phases  of  pre- 
venting blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Now  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  included  some  phase 
of  the  subject  in  its  legislation,  al- 
though many  of  the  laws  are  far 
from  sufficient  to  meet  the  need. 
Directly  or  indirectly  the  Com- 
mittee has  given  assistance  in 
drafting  and  passing  laws  to  all 
forty-eight  states,  as  well  as  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Honolulu. 

A  junior  committee  has  been 
started  auspiciously,  which  issues 
a  Junior  News  Letter  and  enlists 
the  services  of  children. 

These  developments  represent 
inadequately  the  growing  success 
of  the  Committee  in  arousing  in- 
terest in  its  objects  and  creating 
a  widespread  intelligent  public 
opinion  which  is  exerting  a  strong 
influence  to  secure  the  reduction 
of  the  numbers  of  those  who  are 
unnecessarily  deprived  of  their 
sight.  But  they  indicate  that  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  the  Committee  has  achieved 
definite  practical  results  which 
constitute  a  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion to  human  happiness  and  wel- 
fare.     And   it   nmst  also  be   said 


that  there  could  be  no  clearer 
evidence  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve's  ex- 
ecutive ability  than  the  loyalty  of 
his  effective  staff  to  him  and  to 
the  Committee  and  their  cheerful 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  work. 

The  Board  offers  to  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  its  hearty  good  wishes  that 
he  may  find  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes the  same  full  measure  of 
success  that  has  attended  his  ef- 
forts as  Managing  Director  of  the 
Committee. 
The  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee was  presented  and  unanimously 
accepted. 

The  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  confined  his  report  chiefly 
to  outlining  a  plan  for  future  activi- 
ties, leaving  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  that  enormous  oppor- 
tunities were  available. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  spoke 
most  felicitously  of  the  work  accom- 
plished since  the  organization  of  the 
Committee. 

The  principal  address  was  delivered 
by   Dr.   John  H.   Finley  of   the  Nezv 
York  Times.     He  told  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  Near  East,  dealing  espe- 
cially with  those   which  brought  him 
in    contact    with    a    large    amount    of 
blindness     existing.      He     paid    note- 
worthy tribute  to  four  ''noble  women"  : 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rice 
Miss  Rosalie  Butler 
Mrs.  Joseph  Shaw  Lowell 
the    two    former    of    whom    are    still 
carrying   on    the    work   of    preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight. 
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CO-OPERATION        WITH        THE 

A.     L.     A.     COMMITTEE     ON 

WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

The  Book  Department  makes  its 
first  appearance  in  this  number.  It 
will  be  conducted  by  the  American 
Library  Association's  Committee  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  by  invitation  of 
the  Foundation.  As  a  result  of  this 
co-operation  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
will  continue  to  prepare  the  data  for 
the  Booklist  of  Revised  Braille,  grade 
one  and  one  half,  which  since  June, 
1919,  has  been  issued  twice  a  year  as 
a  publication  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  which  will  hereafter 
be  published  as  an  inset  in  the  Out- 
look. Extra  copies  are  available  upon 
application  to  this  office.  In  addition 
to  the  publication  of  the  Booklist  we 
hope  the  department  may  prove  to  be 
a  clearing-house  for  all  book  news 
which  for  any  reason  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  our  readers.  At  the  request  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Miss 
Laura  M.  Sawyer,  Librarian  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  compile  the  Booklist,  and 
Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Library,  becomes  the  editor  of 
the  book  news  column. 

"BOOK    NEWS" 

The  decision  to  open  a  Book  News 
column  in  The  Outlook  is  so  recent, 
and  the  possible  space  available  rela- 
tively so  inadequate,  that  this  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  section  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  but  a 
single  topic. 


BOOKS    FOR   TIRED    EYES 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary was  so  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  convenient  catalogue  of 
books  in  type  larger  than  that  ordi- 
narily used,  so  as  to  meet  the  need 
of  library  patrons  with  less  than  the 
normal  amount  of  vision,  that  he  pre- 
pared a  special  finding  list  of  works 
falling  under  this  class.  His  praise- 
worthy undertaking  was  later  supple- 
mented by  an  additional  list  compiled 
by  the  City  Library  Association, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  now  a  third 
list  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Char- 
lotte Maston  of  the  Minneapolis  Pub- 
lic Library.  This  last  catalogue  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  yet  issued.  It  is  published  at 
thirty-five  cents  per  copy,  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  78 
East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  and 
with  the  title,  "Books  for  Tired  Eyes, 
a  List  of  Books  in  Large  Print." 

As  stated  in  the  foreword : 

*'The  books  in  this  list  are  all 
printed  in  12-point  type,  or  larger, 
and  none  have  been  chosen  that  are 
not  well  spaced  and  clearly  printed. 
Those  marked  *  are  in  14-point,  and 
t  indicates  a  book  in  18-point  type. 
The  children's  list  is  made  up  of  titles 
for  older  children,  most  of  which  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  interest  an 
adult  reader. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  un- 
able to  read  any  but  the  very  largest 
type  and  who  find  almost  nothing  to 
fit  their  needs,  a  list  of  books  with 
prices,  in  24  and  36  point  type,  pub- 
lished by  the  Clear  Type  Publishing 
Company,   Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
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added.      Samples    of    type    sizes    are 
given  on  the  last  page." 

A  most  important  phase  of  work  in 
connection  with  the  blind  and  semi- 
sighted,  is  that  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  conservation 
of  vision.  Many  a  child,  and  not  a 
few  adults,  have  suffered  permanent 
impairment  and  sometimes  complete 
loss  of  sight  through  being  compelled 
to  strain  their  eyes  to  decipher  print 
entirely  too  small  to  be  read  with 
ease.  "Books  for  Tired  Eyes"  will  be 
an  inestimable  boon  to  such  visual  de- 
fectives. Every  public  library  should 
be  acquainted  with  Miss  Maston's 
splendid  list,  and  every  worker  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  of  vision 
should  be  provided  with  a  copy.  Let 
us  be  propagandists  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic type  in  this  regard,  and 
spread  abroad  the  glad  tidings  of 
"Books  for  Tired  Eyes." 

— Sherman  C.  Swi'ft,  for  the 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Work 
with  the  Blind. 


Improved  Braille 
Stereotyper 

By  J.  Robert  Atkinson 

For  the  Universal  Braille  Press 
3612  West  First  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

This  improved  stereotyping  machine 
measures  in  size  over  all,  forty-two 
inches  long,  twenty-three  inches  wide, 
and  forty  inches  high,  weighing  about 
six  hundred  pounds.  It  is  designed  to 
receive  the  plate  horizontally,  with  a 
cam  motion,  electrically  driven,  insur- 
ing a  positive,  uniform  impression. 
The  "clutch"  and  connecting-rod  are 


unique,  very  cleverly  and  successfully 
designed,  being  worthy  of  special  em- 
phasis. Each  depression  of  a  key 
operates  a  forked  mechanism,  which 
holds  in  place  a  dog  buried  in  the  cam, 
allowing  it  to  escape  and  engage  into 
the  ratchet-wheel,  driven  by  one-quar- 
ter H.P.  motor  and  geared  to  emboss 
about  two  hundred  impressions  per 
minute.  Unlike  some  other  Braille 
stereotypers,  this  machine  does  not 
make  a  repetition  of  dots  if  the  key  or 
keys  are  held  down,  or  not  released 
quickly,  making  only  the  one  impres- 
sion, although  the  stroke  continues 
until  the  keys  are  released,  which  au- 
tomatically escapes  the  carriage  into 
position  for  the  next  operation.  This 
is  a  big  advantage,  precluding  many 
mistakes. 

All  mechanical  parts  are  covered 
with  eighteen  gauge  metal,  coated  with 
dull  nickel  finish,  which  gives  it  an  at- 
tractive appearance.  The  top  cover- 
ing serves  as  a  fiat  table  upon  which 
the  brass  plate  rests  and  glides  over 
during  process  of  embossing.  This 
table  measures  about  thirty-three 
inches  from  the  floor  and  is  on  a  level 
with  the  stylus-box.  The  plate  holder 
runs  on  a  track  built  securely  on  each 
side  of  the  machine,  level  with  the  top 
of  the  table,  accommodating  a  plate 
fifteen  inches  square.  The  plate  is  held 
in  place  by  a  clever  device  at  the  front 
of  the  plate-holder  and  so  designed 
that  the  embossed  plate,  after  being 
removed  from  the  machine,  can  be  re- 
placed and  made  to  register  accurately 
for  correction.  The  line-spacing  de- 
vice consists  of  a  rod  geared  parallel 
with  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plate- 
holder,  with  wooden  knob  extending 
over  and  to  the  right  of  the  key-board. 
Turning  this  knob  to  the  left  rolls  the 
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plate  between  stylus-box  and  matrix- 
holder  into  position  for  embossing, 
regulating  line  spacing.  The  key- 
board is  twenty-eight  inches  from  the 
floor,  standard  height  for  typewriter 
stands.  This  is  another  big  advantage, 
enabling  the  operator  to  retain  a  nor- 
mal, erect  position  while  operating  the 
machine.  Just  above  the  key-board 
near  the  spacing-rod,  is  a  release  lever 
for    the    carriage,    allowing   it    to    be 


shifted  easily  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  The  stylus-box  and  matrix- 
holder  being  within  eighteen  inches  of 
the  operator,  six  inches  above  his  key- 
board, with  no  obstruction  between, 
with  the  plate  inserted  on  a  flat  basis, 
embossed  side  up,  the  last  embossed 
line  and  work  are  plainly  visible  to  the 
eye  or  finger  tip.  This  is  another  big 
advantage.  A  strip  of  iron  directly 
beneath  the  last  embossed  line  serves 


Improved  Braille  Stereotyper 
Designed  by  J.  Robert  Atkinson 


as  an  anvil  allowing  dots  to  be  blotted 
out  wath  a  small  punch  and  hammer 
without  removing  the  plate  from  the 
machine. 

By  simple  adjustments  this  machine 
will  accommodate  any  style  or  scale  of 
Braille  type  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  in 


demand.  Its  mechanical  action  is 
light.  Girls  can  operate  it  with  ease. 
Mechanically  it  is  foolproof.  It  is 
demonstrably  superior  to  any  model 
on  the  market.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  its  favor,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  its  simple  device  for  driving  it 
with  electrical  Dower. 
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HAIR  WEAVING  BY  BLIND 
GIRLS 

A  keen  observer  while  passing 
through  a  factory  where  the  acces- 
sories of  a  woman's  coiffure  were 
being  made  by  young  girls,  noticed 
that  most  of  the  work  made  no  de- 
mands on  the  workers'  eyes,  and  the 
thought  passed  through  her  mind  that 
such  work  might  well  be  done  by  the 
blind. 

This  thought  developed  into  a  real- 
ity when  the  Community  Workers  of 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  of  New  York  City,  established 
a  work-room  for  the  manufacture  of 
hair  goods  at  240  East  105th  Street. 
The  Guild  employed  a  competent 
teacher  the  first  year,  to  start  the  work 
with  a  group  of  six  girls,  who  were 
paid  a  minimum  wage  while  learning. 
This  work  has  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  when  their  new  building  at 
172  East  96th  Street  was  opened,  they 
dedicated  an  entire  floor  to  this  in- 
dustry and  now  employ  eighteen  girls, 


and  have  added  a  new  department, 
that  of  hair  piping,  which  also  prom- 
ises to  be  most  successful. 

Delicate  curls  of  brown  and  auburn, 
waved  side-pieces  of  gold  or  black, 
and  little  ear  puffs,  take  shape  mag- 
ically under  the  deft  hands  of  the 
weavers.  So  marked  has  been  their 
success  and  so  excellent  their  handi- 
work, that  many  of  the  largest  firms 
from  coast  to  coast,  have  placed  their 
orders  with  the  Guild. 

Although  the  work-room  was  left 
with  a  small  deficit  this  year,  the  re- 
sults as  a  whole,  were  found  to  be 
better  than  those  attained  by  other 
industries  for  the  blind.  The  work  is 
healthful  and  congenial  and  those  in 
charge  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
next  year  the  present  deficit  will  be 
turned  into  a  profit. 

Mrs.  Morris  Marx,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Community  Workers  of 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  172  East  96th  Street,  New 
York,  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions regarding  this  industry. 


Hair  Weaving  Work-Room,   New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 
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''Don't  Let  'em  Get  Your  Goat'' 

By  Charles  H.  Snow 

This  article  is  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magasine,  to  whom  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  letter. — The  Editor. 


NOT  an  inspiring  title,  to  be 
sure,  for  it  is  not,  but  one 
which  may  command  your 
attention.  Your  attention  is  what  I 
really  want,  for  I  want  to  convince 
you,  that  out  of  misfortune  may  come 
something,  which  is  not  misfortune  at 
all.  I  am  not  going  to  address  you  as 
blind,  but  as  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  said, 
''One  of  the  boys  who  cannot  see." 

For  thirty-seven  years  I  led  rather 
an  aimless  existence,  getting  nowhere 
in  particular,  seeing  the  world,  enjoy- 
ing myself,  not  thinking  very  seriously 
of  anything,  till  one  day,  "BANG,"  I 
was  pouring  babbitt  metal  into  the 
bearing  of  an  engine,  and  had  started 
to  dissemble  the  bearing,  when  it  ex- 
ploded. That  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  anything  distinctly,  for  the  hot 
metal  struck  me  full  in  the  face, 
enough  of  it  entering  my  face  to  de- 
stroy my  sight.  There  followed  four 
vears  of  doctoring,  operation  after 
operation,  in  vain  effort  to  restore  at 
least  partial  sight.  As  I  look  back 
upon  those  years  it  was  rather  a  grat- 
ification to  know  at  least  that  I  was 
never  again  to  see ;  for  certainty  is 
always  better  than  doubt.  Moreover, 
as  another  five  years  have  gone  by  I 
have  come  more  and  more  to  realize 
that,  after  all,  the  world  did  not  do  me 
an  injustice,  but  was  probably  trying 
to  help  me. 

Yes,  many  of  you  will  say,  "He 
is  only  trying  to  be  an  optimist,  trying 
to  jolly  himself  into  thinking  that  he 


is  not,  after  all,  in  such  a  bad  fix." 
That  is  just  it,  but  while  you  may  say 
it  sarcastically,  derisively,  I  say  it  in 
all  sincerity.  In  the  first  place  I  had 
been  a  wanderer.  Blindness  anchored 
me,  made  it  possible  for  me  to  medi- 
tate ;  made  me  realize  what  my  brain 
was  for ;  to  think  with.  It  will  do  the 
same  for  you,  if  you  will  only  permit 
it. 

While  I  shrink  from  the  use  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun,  I  must  write  to 
"you,"  just  as  I  would  talk  to  you,  not 
in  generalities,  but  directly.  I  was 
born  in  California  in  1877,  of  good  old 
pioneer  stock,  though  neither  of  my 
parents  achieved  any  great  position  in 
the  world.  However,  they  did  teach 
me  right  from  wrong,  which  after  all, 
is  about  all  any  one  needs  to  be  taught. 
They  instilled  in  me  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  good  character,  of  the  value 
of  industry  and  ambition.  Do  not  un- 
der value  ambition,  for  without  it  you 
will  not  be  worth  the  proverbial  "tink- 
er's dam."  This  applies  whether  you 
work  with  your  brain  or  with  your 
hands.  My  boyhood  was  about  like 
that  of  the  average  western  boy,  more 
play  than  work,  plenty  of  outdoors, 
plenty  of  good  wholesome  food  and 
enough  schooling  to  just  about  finish 
grammar  school.  Almost  my  earliest 
recollections  are  of  mining  camps,  of 
the  broad  liberal  spirit  that  prevailed 
there.  I  chose  mining  as  my  profes- 
sion, naturally,  and  by  the  time  I  was 
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eighteen  I  think  I  knew  considerable 
of  its  many  sides. 

I  now  look  back  and  smile  at  that 
eighteen,  for  it  was  then  that  I  re- 
ceived my  first  job;  a  position  in 
British  Columbia.  Imagine  a  gawky 
country  boy,  with  his  railroad  ticket 
stowed  away,  a  twenty-dollar  gold 
piece  under  each  heel  for  safety's 
sake,  starting  out  on  his  first  jour- 
ney, timid,  bashful,  fearful  of  being 
robbed,  and  you  have  a  fairly  good 
description  of  me. 

I  made  good  in  British  Columbia, 
and  three  years  later  received  an  of- 
fer to  go  to  South  America.  Of 
course,  I  accepted.  I  did  not  do  so 
well  financially  there,  for  the  fever 
laid  me  out.  This  was  during  the 
days  before  Panama  had  been  re- 
claimed by  the  Americans,  and  I  was 
forced  to  remain  there  for  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  I  contracted  ''per- 
nosio,"  or  Panama  fever.  However, 
I  survived,  and  while  I  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  tropics  that  time,  I  did  see 
something  of  all  the  Central  Amer- 
ican republics  with  the  exception  of 
Honduras.  I  also  landed  at  several  of 
the  West  Coast  Mexican  ports. 

I  afterwards  made  two  more  trips 
into  the  Latin-American  countries, 
one  to  Mexico  in  1905,  where  I  ac- 
quired some  valuable  mining  prospects 
for  the  people  with  whom  I  was  then 
associated ;  but  was  forced  to  abandon 
them  because  of  the  uprising  of  the 
Yaqui  Indians,  and  the  developing 
revolution.  The  second  trip  was  to 
Central  America  in  1913,  where  I  was 
prospecting  for  oil.  This  venture  was 
not  a  success,  though  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  land  I  lo- 
cated as  having  oil  potentialities,  has 
since  proved  to  be  oil  bearing. 


In  the  interval  between  these  jour- 
neys southward,  I  mined  in  Idaho, 
California  and  Nevada.  However, 
like  the  rolling  stone,  I  gathered  little 
moss,  that  is,  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 
Still,  I  now  realize  I  was  seeinor  the 
world,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  which  to-day  are  my  most 
valuable  assets.  I  say  to  myself  now, 
"I  saw  more  of  the  world  than  most 
men,  so  why  should  I  worry  if  I  never 
see  any  more  of  it,  for  I  can  think  of 
what  I  did  see,  write  of  it,  talk  of  it." 
And  I  really  mean  this. 

During  my  five  years  in  Nevada,  I 
went  into  the  auto  stage  business 
along  with  mining,  and  while  the  min- 
ing did  not  pay,  I  made  a  good  deal 
of  money  out  of  the  auto  business, 
most  of  which  was  sunk  later  in 
mines. 

During  the  first  three  years  follow- 
ing the  accident  in  which  I  lost  my 
sight,  I  did  little  beyond  worry,  and 
fight  to  regain  my  vision.  Then  see- 
ing the  futility  of  all  this,  I  began 
trying  to  do  something.  I  raised  rab- 
bits, chickens  and  a  garden.  Finally, 
I  mustered  up  courage  enough  to  learn 
to  read  Moon.  Then  it  was  I  realized 
that  if  I  ever  did  anything  worthwhile, 
it  must  be  with  my  head,  not  my 
hands. 

One  day  my  eldest  brother,  with 
whom  I  had  been  in  most  of  my 
travels,  suggested  ''Why  don't  you  try 
writing?  You  can  do  it."  I  grasped 
his  suggestion  as  an  inspired  one.  but 
at  the  same  time  I  knew  that  deter- 
mination was  worth  all  sorts  of  in- 
spiration. Now  do  not  imagine  that 
writing  means  merely  the  turning  out 
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of  written  words.  It  means  the  hard- 
est kind  of  work  and  study,  the  pro- 
duction of  millions  of  words  of  value- 
less manuscript,  the  receiving  of  a 
myriad  of  rejection  slips,  but  to 
counterbalance  all  these  was  the  sat- 
isfaction of  effort. 

It  was  three  years  before  I  sold  my 
iirst  story.  It  brought  me  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  since  then  I  have  sold  two 
more.  However,  I  have  kept  at  it, 
and  have  had  my  work  received  with- 
out fees,  by  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive literary  agents  in  the  country.  I 
am  going  to  succeed  at  this  game,  be- 
cause I  have  the  determination  to  do 
it.  Remember  I  am  not  saying  "I  may 
succeed."  Some  day,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  day  not  far  distant,  I  am 
going  to  write  something  which  will 
bring  me  a  fixed  income.  Besides 
work  and  study,  it  required  some 
money  to  do  these  things.  In  supply- 
ing this  my  wife  and  daughter  did 
valiant  work,  but  always  there  w^as 
the  humiliation  of  having  to  be  sup- 
ported by  my  women  folks.  I  had 
been  taught  that  a  man  who  cannot 
support  his  family  is  not  much  of  a 
man. 

I  must  earn  more  money,  but  how? 
Last  summer  the  opportunity  came, 
and  I  grabbed  it  as  a  starving  man 
would  grab  a  crust,  and  hung  on.  I 
entered  the  race  for  justice  of  the 
peace  of  this  township,  which  is  one 
of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  I 
ran  second  at  the  selective  primaries, 
which  qualified  me.  In  the  November 
election  I  defeated  my  opponent  by 
nearly  five  hundred  votes.  Then  it 
was  I  had  to  turn  my  attention  to  ele- 


mentary law  and  court  procedure  by 
exerting  my  best  eft'orts  and  ability.  I 
have  earned,  and  received  the  hearty 
approbation  of  my  constituents. 

In  closing  let  me  say  to  you,  to 
every  one  of  you,  'T  have  received  the 
approbation  of  my  constituents,  be- 
cause I  have  tried  my  darndest  to 
make  good,  and  have  at  least  partially 
done  so."  The  world  is  full  of  mighty 
good  people,  but  they  are  human,  and 
being  human  like  to  back  a  winner. 
Be  winners,  boys  and  girls,  old  and 
young.  You  can  be  winners  by  doing 
your  best,  whether  or  not  you  really 
do  anything  very  big.  When  the  old 
world  sees  that  you  are  trying  in  real 
earnest,  it  will  be  ready  enough  to  fall 
in  behind  you. 

Don't  be  discouraged  simply  be- 
cause you  cannot  see  ;  this  is  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  misfortune,  if  you  will 
only  make  it  so.  The  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  is  up  to  you.  You 
really  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
You  would  not  have  someone  else 
work  out  your  problems  for  you,  now 
would  you?  Above  all,  ''Do  not  let 
them  get  your  goat."  By  this  I  mean, 
"do  not  let  them  take  away  your  faith 
in  yourself." 

The  majority  of  you  can  do  greater 
things  than  I  have  done.  To  quote 
from  a  great  book — greater  than  any 
of  us  will  ever  write :  "What  I  have 
done,  ye,  too,  can  do."  He  who  said 
this  was  merely  trying  to  make  you 
try  to  do  something  for  yourself.  Ac- 
cept my  suggestion  in  the  same  spirit, 
but  for  the  love  of  Mike,  don't  sit 
down  and  brood  over  it, — get  busy. 
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J.    BANKS    NICHOLSON 

Hello!  What's  this?  Well,  you'd 
be  surprised !  A  headlight  that  turns 
with  the  car  and  makes  night  driving 
safe  and  comfortable.  And  who  is 
the  inventor  of  this  wonderful  de- 
vice? A  blind  man,  Dr.  J.  Banks 
Nicholson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  an 
osteopath  by  profession  but  an  in- 
ventor by  preference. 

Dr.  Nicholson  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, and  his  first  position  was  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  where  he  learned  the  trades  of 
engineering  and  drafting.  Later  he 
took  up  Government  work. 

When    Dr.    Nicholson    was    about 


thirty  he  perfected  his  first  invention 
— a  little  flour  sieve.  His  second  was 
a  file  box  lifter,  which  has  proved  very 
useful  to  the  Government.  Later  he 
successfully  invented  a  false  alarm  de- 
tector. A  signal  light  which-  is  at- 
tached to  the  headlight  of  a  car  and 
an  exhaust  purifier  soon  followed,  and 
finally  his  most  notable  invention — 
the  automatic  dirigible  headlight. 

Dr.  Nicholson  finds  that  his  blind- 
ness has  accentuated  his  inventive 
bent  without  seriously  handicapping 
him  in  any  way,  for  he  is  able  to 
picture  every  detail  in  his  mind's  eye 
and  can  even  make  his  own  drawings 
with  the  use  of  a  special  ruler. 
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Dirigible  headlights,  the  invention  of  J.  Banks  Nicholson  of  Washington,  are  the  latest  for 
automobiles.  They  arc  constructed  to  turn  in  the  direction  in  which  the  car  is  going  to  eliminate 
all  glare. 
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As  a  spirit  didst^thou  pass  before  mine  eyes, 
I  saw  thee  not,  but  heard  thy  voice,  **Arise, 
Go,  wash," —  and  greatly  wondering  I  obeyed 
And  washed  the  seal  of  clay  thy  hand  had  laid 
Upon  my  brow:  and,  as  it  melted,  oh!  no  more 
The  world  was  shrouded  in  the  night!  I  saw! 

E.  Capel-Cure,  M.  a. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-wide  Service 


LOOKING   FORWARD 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation  heard  gratifying 
reports  of  progress,  and  made  enlarg- 
ing plans  for  1924.  President  M.  C. 
Migel,  New  York,  presided  at  the  ses- 
sion, which  was  held  at  the  Founda- 
tion offices  in  New  York  on  October 
30,  1923.  The  reports  of  the  Staff 
officers  included  statements  of  the 
many  activities  of  the  year  past,  while 
emphasizing  the  new  opportunities 
which  are  opening  to  the  Foundation 
in  many  fields.  These  comprehensive 
reports  were  directed  to  be  filed,  and 
copies  mailed  to  the  members. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee during  the  year  were  presented 
in  full  and  helpful  form  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hamilton,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  Board  of  the 
discussions  and  work  of  the  Board. 
Fully  attended  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  1923  were  held  on 
January  9,  February  15,  April  19, 
June  7,  and  October  29.  Mr.  Herbert 
H.  White,  Treasurer,  Hartford,  Conn., 
submitted  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  date,  with  official  audit  of  the  same. 
The  report  of  the  Contributing,  Cor- 
porate and  other  Memberships  in  the 
Foundation  and  of  the  Outlook  sub- 
scriptions was  found  to  be  encourag- 
ing, with  the  continuing  growth  of  the 
Foundation  in  these  relations  indicated 
for  1924. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foun- 
dation at  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  June 
23,  1923,  was  reported  by  Trustee  H. 
R.  Latimer,  who  had  presided  at 
Janesville  as  president,  pro  tern.  The 
election  by  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Babcock  of  Chicago,  and 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York,  as 
trustees  was  reported,  and  their  formal 
acceptance  of  office  was  recorded  by 
the  Board.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  Director  of  Information 
and  Publicity,  and  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research,  were  heard  with  special  in- 
terest. The  activities  of  these  depart- 
ments were  summarized  in  the  report 
of  Director  General,  Joseph  C.  Nate, 
as  follows : 

Bureau  of  Information  and  Pub- 
licity: Mr.  Hayes  of  this  Bureau  has 
edited  and  directed  the  issue  of  two 
numbers  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  as  taken  over  by  us  at  the  first 
of  the  year,  from  the  former  offices  of 
editorial  management  and  publication 
respectively  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  These  have  been  on 
the  basis  of  quarterly  issues  of  the 
magazine  as  determined  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  with  publication  and 
post  office  entry  transferred  to  New 
York  City. 

During  the  month  of  April,  Mr. 
Hayes  led  in  the  organization  of  a 
State  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  months  of  May 
and  June  required  considerable  atten- 
tion of  both  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Irwin 
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as  officers  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  whose 
highly  successful  annual  meeting  took 
place  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  during 
the  days  of  June  23—27,  1923.  In 
July,  a  trip  was  made  to  Georgia,  in 
the  interest  of  state  legislature  of  that 
State.  Virginia  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Hayes  upon  the  return  trip,  for  con- 
ferences with  the  State  Commission  at 
Charlottesville.  In  the  recent  weeks  a 
trip  to  Iowa  and  Kansas  for  confer- 
ence with  our  workers  in  those  States 
has  brought  valuable  results. 

The  intervals  between  these  several 
trips  have  been  marked  by  confer- 
ences, placement  service,  and  public 
addresses  in  territory  contiguous  to 
New  York ;  by  numerous  conferences 
here  with  representatives  from  vari- 
ous city  and  state  agencies  for  the 
work  at  large,  and  with  the  assembling 
of  data  for  a  Directory  of  work  for 
the  blind  and  other  compilations  as  as- 
signed to  this  Bureau  in  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  Foundation  work. 

Bureau  of  Research:  In  the  Bureau 
of  Research,  Mr.  Irwin  has  likewise 
demonstrated  a  fine  line  of  activities. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee specially  appointed  for  investi- 
gations connected  with  Braille  litera- 
ture for  the  blinded  Veterans.  The 
work,  carried  out  in  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  Veteran's  Bureau,  has  in- 
cluded both  the  selection  of  titles  for 
publication,  and  the  development  of 
ways  and  means  for  getting  the  work 
done.  Life  Insurance  investigations 
conducted  by  iMr.  Irwin  have  covered 
both  the  phases  of  companies  which 
will  insure  blind  people,  with  rates, 
and  life  insurance  selling  as  an  occu- 
pation for  the  blind.  A  study  of 
Braille    embossing    has    included    the 


matters  of  two-side  printing  and  the 
duplication  of  hand-copied  work.  Mr. 
Irwin  has  continued  his  well-known 
developments  in  the  field  of  Clear 
Type  publishing.  Other  studies,  still 
in  progress,  are  those  of  the  per-capita 
costs  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  collec- 
tion of  recent  data  on  pensions  for  the 
blind. 

Some  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Bureau  has  been  at  the  request  of  our 
individual  workers  or  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  we  have  sought  to  serve 
promptly  and  helpfully  under  an  in- 
creasing number  of  such  requests. 
Mr.  Irwin,  also,  has  been  subject  to 
many  calls  for  conferences  with  work- 
ers for  the  blind  locally  and  in  the 
field  at  large,  the  latter  including  trips 
to  Ohio  cities,  to  Chicago  and  Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin,  to  Boston,  and  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  also  re- 
sponded to  many  invitations  for  public 
addresses,  or  group  meetings  in  New 
York  and  vicinity. 

The  above  outlines  seek  merely  to 
sketch  the  high  points  in  the  many 
activities  of  these  months  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Irwin.  Their 
own  reports  to  the  Board  will  best  re- 
veal the  extent  and  high  standard  of 
their  plans  and  work.  Their  recom- 
mendations, also,  for  the  future  ac- 
tivities of  their  departments  will  be 
personally  submitted. 

President  Migel  reported  for  the 
Executive  Committee  various  for- 
ward looking  plans  for  1924.  The 
Foundation  headquarters  at  41  Union 
Square  West,  opened  February  1, 
1923,  with  a  staff  of  four  workers,  in- 
cluding the  Staff  officers.  This  force 
has  now  grown  to  seven  workers,  and 
welcomes  many  visitors.     The  Execu- 
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tive  Committee  has  accordingly  leased 
an  adjoining  office  at  the  Head- 
quarters, assuring  greater  ease  and 
progress  of  the  work  of  1924. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Board 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  as  follows : 
President,  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York 
City;  Vice-President,  Miss  Prudence 
Sherwin,  Cleveland;  Secretary.  W.  H. 
Hamilton,  Baltimore ;  Treasurer,  Her- 
bert H.  White,  Hartford.  Executive 
Committee:  M.  C.  Migel,  Miss  Pru- 
dence Sherwin,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Her- 
bert H.  White,  and  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Philadelphia. 

Resolutions  of  appreciation  of  the 
earnest  work  of  the  officers  were 
voted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  with 
gratitude  for  the  favorable  opening 
year  of  estabished  work  of  the  Foun- 
dation, and  great  faith  in  its  prospects 
and  mission  for  good. 

The  expectation  of  Dr.  Nate,  Di- 
rector General,  to  return  to  the  regu- 
lar work  of  his  church  denomination 
in  the  ensuing  year  was  announced, 
his  resignation  having  been  filed  ac- 
cordingly with  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. The  direction  of  the  Headquar- 
ters work,  in  view  of  these  changes, 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


PITTSBURGH    EDUCATIONAL 

CAMPAIGN   FOR   THE   BLIND 

December   10th   to   15tli,   1923 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh's  first  Week  for  the 
Blind  came  to  a  successful  end  on 
December  LSth. 


The  object  of  the  Week  was  to  edu- 
cate the  public;  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  in  its 
sightless  people.  To  this  end  phases 
of  educational  work  for  the  young 
blind  and  the  skill  of  the  adult  blind 
were  demonstrated  in  the  Wabash 
building.  Tables  lined  the  room  for 
the  sale  of  articles,  while  in  the  center 
of  the  room  interested  spectators 
watched  these  articles  taking  shape  in 
the  hands  of  skilled  workers.  Exhi- 
bitions of  folk-dancing  and  pyramid 
gymnastics  were  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  School  chorus 
of  eighty  voices  gave  several  interest- 
ing programs. 

Mrs.  William  Frew  of  Pittsburgh 
was  General  Chairman  of  the  Week. 
Each  church  denomination  of  the  city 
was  assigned  a  day  or  an  evening  on 
which  to  take  charge  of  the  program 
and  act  as  hostess  for  the  tea-rpom. 
On  Thursday  evening  the  Men's  Clubs 
of  the  city  directed  the  activities;  on 
Saturday  afternoon  the  Congress  of 
Women's  Clubs  was  in  charge ;  and  on 
Saturday  evening  the  Junior  League 
held  a  dance.  Lectures  were  given 
daily. 

As  a  result  of  the  intelligent  under- 
standing and  interest  aroused  in  the 
fifteen  thousand  spectators  who  at- 
tended the  Week,  greater  contacts 
have  been  made  possible  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind  and 
a  larger  field  created  for  the  sale  of 
its  products.  This  will  tend  to  widen 
the  field  for  graduates  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  adult  blind  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind  when 
they  seek  employment  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  sighted. 
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VIRGINIA  EDUCATIONAL 

CAMPAIGN 
February  12th  to  14th,  1924 

On  February  12th  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  a  Three  Day's  Campaign 
was  conducted  by  the  Foundation  in 
behalf  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 

As  the  Commission  was  organized 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
objective  of  the  campaign  was  to 
bring  its  work  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  Richmond  and  to  con- 
vince the  House  of  Delegates,  of  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  state  ap- 
propriation. 

An  exhibition,  representing  fourteen 
different  industries  of  the  blind  was 
opened  to  the  public.  Of  great  in- 
terest was  the  striking  demonstration 
by  the  workers  themselves  of  the 
manufacture   of  the  articles  on   sale. 

Mrs.  E.  Lee  Trinkle,  the  wife  of 
the  governor  of  Virginia  was  Chair- 
man of  the  campaign.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th,  Helen  Keller  and 
her  teacher  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
addressed  the  joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate  making  an  appeal 
for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation 
to  the  Commission.  In  a  moving 
speech  Miss  Keller  emphasized  that 
the  Commission  ought  not  to  be  con- 
solidated with  any  other  state  depart- 
ment ;  that  it  should  be  an  independent 
agency  to  accomplish  its  greatest  work. 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  brought 
the  campaign  to  a  close  in  a  mass 
meeting  at  which  Governor  Trinkle 
gave  the  address  of  welcome.  The 
capacity  audience  was  vastly  moved 
by  the  occasion.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  Virginia  Commission  will  profit 
by  the  comprehension  aroused  in  the 
people  of  Virginia  by  this  campaign. 


RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

The  Research  Department  is  at  pres- 
ent devoting  some  time  to  the  collec- 
tion of  data  relative  to  the  cost  of 
publishing  books  for  the  blind.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  investigation  will  re- 
sult in  finding  some  way  of  reducing 
the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  produc- 
ing braille  books.  It  is  hoped  that 
incidentally  we  may  also  get  some  sug- 
gestions from  braille  readers,  librari- 
ans and  others,  as  to  the  most  satis- 
factory size  of  page,  style  of  binding, 
form  of  dot,  and  so  forth. 

Among  the  letters  received  from 
librarians  recently  is  one  from  Mr.  S. 
C.  Swift,  of  the  Canadian  National 
Library  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Swift  is 
not  only  a  librarian,  but  a  voracious 
touch-reader.  His  remarks  are  so 
clear-cut  and  apropos  that  we  are  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  publishing  his  letter 
for  the  benefit  of  other  interested  per- 
sons. It  should  be  said,  that  in  pub- 
lishing Mr.  Swift's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Research  Department  is  not 
committing  itself  to  his  conclusions. 
We  do  hope,  however,  that  this  letter 
will  stimulate  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Library  Department, 

142  College  Street, 

Toronto, 

December  26,  1923. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City. 

My  dear  Mr.  Irwin : 

My  experience  as  a  reader  of  em- 
bossed types  extends  over  a  period  of 
close  on  to  thirty- four  years,  in  which 
time  I  have  read  works  made  up  of 
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pages  of  all  sizes,  from  the  small  and 
dainty  French  works  measuring  about 
six  by  nine  inches,  to  the  edition  of 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy"  published 
in  Naples,  whose  pages  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
more  in  length  by  about  a  foot  in 
width.  Also,  my  reading  experience 
comprises  volumes  of  thicknesses 
ranging  from  pamphlets  of  only  a  few 
pages  up  to  volumes  as  bulky  as  six 
or  eight  inches.  (These  last  were  is- 
sues of  magazines  bound  by  a  friend 
of  mine  in  huge  tomes.)  As  a  libra- 
rian for  the  blind,  my  experience  ex- 
tends over  slightly  more  than  ten 
years.  Thus,  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  had  opportunities,  not  only  for 
practical  observation,  but  for  reflec- 
tion upon  what  goes  into  the  prac- 
tically ideal  volume  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  And  you  will  note  here  that  I 
have  said  practically  ideal,  because 
very  often  the  ideally  ideal — if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  such  an  expres- 
sion— does  not  correspond  with  the 
practically  ideal. 

In  all  this  varied  experience,  I  find 
the  British  (that  is,  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  of  London's)  size 
of  page  to  correspond  to  the  practical 
ends  of  the  ease  and  pleasure  in  read- 
ing. This  page  is  thirteen  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  length  by  ten  and  a  half 
inches  in  width,  and  has  a  reading 
line  of  some  eight  and  a  half  inches 
long,  that  is,  thirty-four  cells.  In  this 
judgment  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  I  happen  to 
be  a  British  subject  living  in  a  Brit- 
ish country.  My  opinion  is  based 
upon  actual  experience,  the  greater 
period  of  which  has  been  confined  to 
the  reading  of  works  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  other  countries 


than  Great  Britain.  My  reasons  for 
advocating  the  British  standard  page 
are  simple  and  obvious.  Too  many 
of  our  embossers  and  arrangers  of 
embossed  systems  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  reading  by  the  blind  is  a 
physical  operation  necessitating  active 
and  continuous  motion  and  muscular 
effort.  The  motions  are  really  four 
in  number: 

1.  From  the  body  out  to  find  the 
top  of  the  page  to  begin  reading. 

2.  From  right  to  left,  or  left  to 
right,  according  as  the  reader  is  right- 
handed  or  left-handed,  to  find  the 
beginning  of  the  line. 

3.  Movement  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection while  reading  the  line. 

4.  Movement  in  towards  the  body 
as  the  page  is  read. 

Now  all  these  movements  should  be 
regarded  from  at  least  two  points  of 
view :  firstly,  they  should  be  restricted 
in  their  maximum  length  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  avoid  the  feeling  of  con- 
scious fatigue  or  strain ;  and  secondly, 
they  should  be  regarded  in  relation 
to  each  other,  so  that  when  completed 
the  operation  in  all  four  directions 
should  give  the  impression  of  but  one 
automatic  and  easily  carried  out  work. 

Now  the  British  page  thirteen  and 
a  quarter  inches  over  all  or  about 
twelve  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
bottom  next  the  body  to  the  top  line, 
is  the  greatest  length  which  my  experi- 
ence proves  to  me  to  be  proper  for 
the  outward  movement  of  the  arm 
when  beginning  to  read.  Any  great- 
er length  than  this  results  in  an  in- 
itial perceptible  strain,  or,  so  to  speak, 
a  leaning  forward  of  the  body  trunk, 
which  should  be  avoided.  A  page 
with  a  reading  line  much  in  excess  of 
thirty-four  cells  or  thirty-six  cells  at 
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the  most  gives  too  wide  a  lateral  mo- 
tion which  has  a  tendency  to  weary 
the  chest  muscles.  A  page  of  the 
length  (or  should  I  say  width?)  of 
that  employed  by  the  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine would  be  a  torture  to  me  were 
it  to  be  used  as  a  standard  for  book 
work,  though  for  periodical  purposes, 
where  space  is  chiefly  considered,  it 
does  quite  well.  I  find  that  I  can  read 
British  books  of  the  standard  size 
here  given  for  hours  at  a  stretch  with 
no  sense  whatever  of  fatigue,  and  this 
is  decidedly  not  the  case  in  most  stand- 
ard works  published  in  the  United 
States,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  bulkiness  of  the  American 
books  has  a  modifying  influence  in 
this  regard. 

I  find  that  volumes  containing  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty-five  leaves  make 
the  most  agreeable  and  practical  size 
of  books,  both  for  reading  and  travel 
through  the  mails.  Bulkier  volumes 
are  unwieldy  to  handle  either  on  the 
lap  or  table,  while  their  binding  does 
not  hold  so  well  in  circulation.  Thin- 
ner volumes  scarcely  pay  for  regular 
binding,  and  are  better  dealt  with 
after  the  Perkins  fashion. 

With  regard  to  binding,  here  again 
I  have  a  different  opinion  from  the 
authorities  at  the  American  Printing 
House  at  Louisville,  as  also  from 
those  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  The 
regular  style  of  binding  employed  in 
binderies  for  the  sighted  is,  in  my 
judgment,  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  now  in  use  in  either  of  the  Amer- 
ican embossing  plants  just  mentioned. 
Its  aesthetic  value  is  infinitely  greater. 
When  I  take  a  book — particularly  a 
new  book — from  the  shelf,  and  feel 
my  hand  naturally  fold  itself  about 
the  rounding  back,  I  have  a  sentiment 


of  satisfaction  and  completeness 
which  is  entirely  absent  from  that 
produced  by  the  rather  lop-sided  back 
of  an  American  Printing  House  work 
or  the  flimsy  knife  edge  of  the  saddle 
binding  from  Perkins.  As  an  altern- 
ative to  this  orthodox  binding,  I  pre- 
fer the  system  used  in  our  own  bind- 
ery here,  that  is,  a  perfectly  square 
back  of  moderate  width.  But  this, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  very  firm  and 
even.  In  both  these  systems  the  book 
opens  out  very  well  and  lies  properly 
on  the  table  or  the  lap.  In  speaking 
of  our  own  books,  one  of  the  teachers 
at  a  school  for  the  blind  remarked 
that  they  opened  out  better  than  any 
embossed  works  he  had  yet  seen. 

Two  side  printing  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, superior  in  every  way  but  one 
to  any  other  system  now  in  use.  It 
gives  the  maximum  of  material  on  a 
minimum  number  of  sheets.  It  thus 
enables  a  reader  to  get  in  one  con- 
venient volume  as  much  material  as 
one  side  printing  would  put  into  two. 
It  does  not  save  anything  in  metal 
while  stereotyping,  but  its  general  ad- 
vantages are  such  as  to  make  its  gen- 
eral adoption  inevitable  in  the  course 
of  time. 

The  one  advantage  of  one  side 
printing  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  thin 
paper  be  used,  a  reading  board  may 
be  inserted  below  the  sheet  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  dots  and  prevent  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  dots  of  the 
underlying  page.  This  difficulty  can, 
of  course,  be  overcome  by  following 
a  method  quite  commonly  used  in 
France,  that  is,  by  printing  in  such  a 
way  that  the  plain  backs  of  two  ad- 
jacent sheets  will  come  together.  This 
gives  the  illusion  of  two  side  printing, 
since  the   dotted   faces  of   pages  nat- 
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urally  meet  when  the  volume  is  closed. 
This  method  has  certain  advantages, 
but  resolves  itself  really  into  a  matter 
of  binding  rather  than  of  printing, 
though  every  other  sheet  must  be 
printed  with  stereotype  reversed  in 
direction,  so  as  to  bring  all  binding 
margins  on  the  same  side.  But  my 
earnest  hope  is  that  straight  two  side 
work  should  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
our  presses  can  be  arranged  for  the 
change.  We  are  continually  experi- 
menting and  experimenting  with  a 
view  of  space  saving,  and  yet  we  are 
neglecting  on  this  side  of  the  water 
the  most  obvious  and  practical  method 
of  achieving  this  end,  namely,  inter- 
pointing.  The  only  result  of  our  space 
saving  craze  thus  far  in  America  has 
been  to  crowd  characters  close  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  introducing  at  any  time  compound 
symbols  (see  Braille  edition  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine),  or  to  decrease  the 
size  of  the  dot  to  the  point  where 
legible  efficiency  is  interfered  with. 
This  last  however,  was  but  a  passing 
phase. 

With  regard  to  the  height  of  dots, 
I  think  that  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion is  entirely  satisfactory.  A  dot 
must  not  be  too  high,  since  in  that 
case  it  usually  becomes  too  sharp,  nor 
must  it  be  too  low,  since  it  then  has  a 
tendency  to  rub  out  too  easily.  A 
medium  height  is  desirable;  but  our 
dots  should  have  a  rounded  surface, 
not  a  sharp  point.  This  is  most  read- 
ily obtained  by  printing  in  the  fashion 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
of  London,  that  is,  hot  and  dry,  in- 
stead of  in  the  American  and  former 
British  method,  wet  and  cold.     Wet 


printing  makes  a  much  harder  dot 
than  dry,  but  when  the  moisture  has 
completely  evaporated,  the  dot  result- 
ing is  usually  hard  and  rough,  some- 
times almost  to  the  point  of  furriness. 
One  has  but  to  experiment  over  a 
reasonably  long  consecutive  period 
(say  two  or  three  hours  a  day  for  a 
week)  with  the  American  and  British 
methods,  as  seen  in  printed  books  to 
become  aware  of  the  superiority  of 
the  dry  over  the  wet  method.  At  the 
end  of  such  a  period  as  that  men- 
tioned, the  reading  finger  will  have, 
in  the  case  of  wet  printing,  developed 
a  marked  callous,  or  may  even  be  lac- 
erated to  the  point  of  inconvenience,  or 
even  actual  pain.  With  the  dry  print- 
ing, the  dots  being  smooth  and  round- 
ed, the  finger  travels  back  and  forth 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day  with 
no  appreciable  discomfort  whatever, 
and  with  but  every  slight  thickening 
of  the  skin.  I  have  frequently,  when 
reading  American  books,  developed 
such  a  callous  at  the  reading  tip  of 
the  finger  as  to  be  able  eventually 
to  remove  it  in  successive  layers.  This 
has  never  occurred  with  dry  printing. 
Wetting  paper  has  the  result  of  re- 
moving the  glaze  or  calender,  thus 
bringing  out  the  original  rough  fibre 
or  something  of  that  kind  which,  as 
I  have  said,  makes  the  rough  uneven 
dot.  But  the  dry  printing  affects  in 
no  way  whatever  the  smooth  calender 
of  the  page,  and  the  dot  is  thus  as 
much  glazed  as  the  ordinary  sheet. 
Wet  printing  will  last,  of  course,  in- 
definitely, but  my  experience  goes  to 
show  that  by  the  time  a  dry  printed 
book  has  become  worn  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  its  retirement,  it  has  done 
its  work  and  is  entitled  to  a  rest. 
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The  paper  used  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  BHnd  is  about 
as  satisfactory  as  any  now  in  general 
use,  though  the  quaHty  now  used  by 
the    Canadian    National    Institute    for 


its  book  work,  is,  if  anything,  slightly 

superior.  ^. 

bincerely  yours, 

S.  C.  Swift, 

Chief  Librarian. 


Summer  Course  1924 


The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  again  considering  the  feasibil- 
ity of  offering  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer a  course  for  Home  Teachers.  We 
should  like,  however,  to  receive  from 
the  field  some  indication  as  to  the  need 
felt  for  such  a  provision. 

Last  summer  such  a  <:ourse  was  of- 
fered, but  so  few  students  enrolled 
that  it  was  decided  at  the  eleventh 
hour  not  to  give  it. 

During  the  summers  of  1921  and 
1922  a  course  was  offered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Columbia  Summer 
School.  The  first  year,  twenty-two 
students  were  enrolled,  and  the  second 
year  seventeen  presented  themselves. 
Investigation  shows  that  of  the  twenty- 
two  students  enrolled  in  1921,  eighteen 
were  sent  directly  by  organizations  in- 
terested in  them.  These  organizations 
paid  part  or  all  of  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  attendance  at  this  course. 
Of  the  seventeen  enrolled  in  1922, 
thirteen  were  assisted  more  or  less  by 
certain  organizations  for  the  Blind. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  con- 
sidering the  present  high  cost  of  trav- 
eling and  the  cost  of  living  in  New 


York  City,  and  considering  the  modest 
salaries  paid  to  Home  Teachers,  that 
no  training  course  which  does  not  car- 
ry with  it  free  boarding  arrangements 
will  receive  any  considerable  enroll- 
ment, unless  associations  for  the  Blind 
assist  the  students  in  whom  they  are 
interested  to  attend. 

In  1923  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  offered  to  furnish  the 
instructor,  and  a  cooperating  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  executives  of  cer- 
tain organizations  for  the  Blind  in  and 
about  Greater  New  York  undertook  to 
meet  the  incidental  costs  of  conducting 
this  course.  The  tuition  charge  was 
but  nominal,  and  it  was  not  expected 
that  it  would  cover  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  incidental  expense  involved. 

If  there  is  sufficient  interest  exhib- 
ited in  the  reopening  of  such  a  class, 
the  Foundation  will  undertake  to  ef- 
fect a  similar  arrangement  for  the 
summer  of  1924.  Will  you  please  write 
us  as  to  whether  or  not  you  consider 
there  is  need  of  such  a  course.  If  you 
believe  there  is  such  a  need  will  you 
send  us  a  statement  as  to  just  what 
training  such  a  course  should  afford? 


List  of  Books  to  be  Embossed  in   Braille 
for  the  Blind  Veterans  of  the  World  War 

Approx.  No. 
Titles  Author  of  page* 

The    New    Civics Ashley,  Roscoe  L 600 

The  Conqueror   Atherton,  Gertrude   622 

In  the  Time  of  Terror Balzac,  Honore  de   88 
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Approx.    No 

T  »<les                                                                                                            Author                                                                           of  p«eei 

Salute  to  Adventurers Buchan,  John    535 

One   of   Ours Gather,  Willa   533 

The  Belled  Buzzard Cobb,  Irvin   355 

Old  Judge  Priest Cobb,  Irvin   355 

The   Rescue    Conrad,  Joseph 533 

AIax   Overboard    Crawford,  F.  Marion   75 

The  Upper  Berth Crawford,  F.  Marion  42 

God's  Country  and  the  Woman Gurwood.  James  Oliver  328 

Soldiers  of   Fortune Davis,  Richard  H 533 

The    Odd    Number DeMaupassant.  Guy    266 

My  Garden  Doctor Duncan,    Francis    133 

Miss  Lulu   Bett Gale,  Zona  355 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger Grey,   Zane    426 

The  Wanderer  of  the  Wasteland Grey,   Zane    657 

People   of   the    Mist Haggard,   Rider   533 

Cleopatra     Haggard.  Rider 488 

Java   Head    Hergesheimer,   Joseph    377 

54-40  OR   Fight Hough,  Emerson   444 

1492 Johnston,  Mary    577 

Ridin'  Kid  From   Powder  River   Knibbs,   Henry   H 533 

Valley  of  the  Giants Kyne,  Peter  B 466 

Fair  Harbour   Lincoln,  Joseph  C 533 

Dr.   Nye    Lincoln,  Joseph  C 533 

The   Wonderful   Year Locke,  Wm.  J 533 

White  Fang   London,  Jack    351 

The  Sea  Wolf London,  Jack    533 

If  I   Were  King McCarthy,  Justin  257 

The    Four  Feathers Mason,  A.  E.  W 511 

Moby  Dick  Melville,  Herman    888 

Hugh    Wynne    Mitchell,  S.  Weir 622 

Hop- Along    Cassidy Mulford,   Clarence    533 

White  Shadows  in  the  Southern  Seas O'Brien,  Frederick    444 

Great    Prince    Shan Oppenheim,  E.  Phillips   533 

Red    Rock    Page,  Thos.  Nelson   866 

Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  II Page,  Weaker  H 444 

The   Right  of   Way Parker,  Sir  Gilbert  533 

Beggars'  Gold  Poole,  Ernest    577 

Mystery  at  the  Blue  Villa Post,  Melville  D 400 

QuiNN    Rice,  Alice  Hegan  373 

Rules  of  Order Robert,  Henry  M 444 

Sinful  Peck    Robertson,    Morley    533 

Mind  in  the  Making Robinson,  James   Harvey    228 

Captain    Blood    Sabatini,  Rafael  577 

Scaramouche    Sabatini,  Rafael  594 

Boss  of  the  Lazy  Y Seltzer,    Charles    533 

Modern    Ghost    Stories Scarborough,  Dorothy   533 

Spell  of  the  Yukon Service,  Robert    133 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde Stevenson,  Robt,  Louis   120 

Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coast Stockton.  Frank  R 577 

Monsieur  Boucaire    Tarkington,   Booth    66 

Conquest  of  Canaan Tarkington.   Bootii    400 

Outline  of  Science Thomson,  James  A — 

My  Experiences  at  Scotland  Yard Thomson,  Basil    622 

The   Masquerader    Thurston,  Katherine  404 

Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 

Court   Twain.   Mark    777 

History  of  the  World  War Usher,  Roland    666 

Story  of  Mankind VanLoon.  Hendrick   631 

The  Blazed  Trail White.  Stewart  Edward   546 

The  Rtverman    White.  Stewart  Edward   453 

The  Stolen  Story.  Etc Williams.  Jesse  L 288 

The   Vihginian    Wister,  Owen  622 

Business  Law    Bays.  Alfred  W 377 

Pardners     Beach,  Rex    204 

The   Spoilers    Beach.  Rex  400 
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Prudence  Sherwin 

Trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  BHnd,  Inc. 


MISS  Prudence  Sherwin,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  BHnd 
and  its  newly  elected  Vice-President 
was  born  in  Cleveland  and  has  spent 
all  her  life  there.  She  says  that  she 
happened  to  grow  up  just  when  or- 
ganized charity  was  emerging  from 
haphazard  charity  and  offering  to  the 
volunteer  a  field  of  interest  beyond 
sewing  schools  and  Settlement  House 
clubs.  Having  served  her  apprentice- 
ship in  such  clubs  she  gladly  accepted 
the  office  of  Secretary  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Cleveland  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  when  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1906.  In  the  seventeen 
years  since  then  she  has  held  office  in 
that  Society  continuously  and  has 
watched  its  growth  with  almost  a  ma- 
ternal concern. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  Miss 
Sherwin's  dream  that  there  should  be 
somewhere  in  this  country  a  clearing 


house  for  all  work  for  the  blind  and  a 
training  school  for  workers.  The 
American  Foundation  offers  the  clear- 
ing house  so  that  half  the  dream  is 
realized.  An  opportunity  for  the  so- 
cial worker  to  get  the  technique  of 
work  with  and  for  the  blind  she  be- 
lieves is  something  still  to  be  sought 
and  worked  for. 

Miss  Sherwin  is  also  actively  con- 
nected with  the  Cleveland  Associated 
Charities,  the  Cleveland  Day  Nursery 
Association,  the  Girls'  Housing  Bu- 
reau. 

Miss  Sherwin  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
any  organization  which  she  consents 
to  serve  because  of  the  sincerity  of 
purpose,  thought,  and  good  sense 
which  she  brings  to  it.  Her  member- 
ship upon  the  governing  board  of  an 
organization  is  a  guarantee  to  those 
who  know  her  that  its  affairs  are  be- 
ing carried  on  in  a  business-like,  sane, 
and  forward-looking  fashion. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Graduate  School  of  Education, 

Harvard  University 

In  response  to  a  request,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director  of  the  course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  given  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard 
University,  sent  the  following  comprehensive  re- 
port, which  proves  conclusively  the  important  place 
the  course  holds  in  educational  work  for  the  Blind. 
— The  Editor. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
February  1,   1924. 

Dear  Mr.  Hayes : 

You  ask  me  for  a  report  of  the  so- 
called  Harvard  course  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  I  am  glad  to  make 
it,  for  we  have  had  a  stunning  good 
season, — thirteen  students,  eight  from 
different  states  and  territories,  five 
from  the  Perkins  corps  of  teachers, 
six  lecturers,  twenty-one  lectures,  con- 
ducted visits,  regular  stated  hours  of 
class  room  observation  and  of  class 
teaching,  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing, required  reading  and  notes,  some 
hundreds  of  books  notably  Best's  "The 
Blind,"  and  special  papers,  a  thesis 
from  each  on  her  major  topic ;  the 
whole  topped  off  with  a  three-hour 
written  examination  to  be  set  tomor- 
row, February  2. 

Doubtless  if  the  course  were  given 
summers  more  teachers  from  afar 
would  be  free  to  take  it.  Yes,  but 
our  school  would  not  be  in  session 
then,  and  all  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  and  the  inspiration 
of  a  large  institution  in  full  swing 
would  be  wanting.  I  would  rather 
have  the  thing  most  worth  while,  even 
if  it  must  be  small  in  number  of 
students. 


The  school  of  Porto  Rico  spared  a 
teacher  for  the  whole  year;  and  that 
at  Overbrook  for  the  half  year.  The 
association  for  the  blind  at  Duluth 
gave  its  supervisor  leave  of  absence 
for  six  weeks  at  Watertown,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  reading  and  work  to  be 
done  at  home.  The  Perkins  teachers 
manage  to  give  the  time  needed,  some 
extending  over  two  years  before  sitting 
for  examinations.  And  from  year  to 
year  more  and  more  of  these  teachers 
of  ours  are  joining  us  for  background 
and  inspiration,  —  three  are  already 
and  five  more  will  soon  be  certificated 
as  having  successfully  taken  the 
course.  At  the  opening  of  the  year 
in  September  I  announced  that  such 
certification  would  be  deemed  by  me 
to  be  worth  something ! 

What  more  can  I  say  save  that  the 
course  will  be  repeated  and  that  four 
or  five  "feelers"  have  already  been 
received  as  to  next  year's  class?  The 
thing  which  began  as  an  experiment, 
having  now  been  kept  up  four  seasons* 
is  no  longer  merely  the  expression  of 
a  local  need  but  shows  a  growing  gen- 
eral demand  for  special  preparation. 
Its  repetition  year  after  year  is  not 
only  good  for  the  students  themselves, 
it  is  also  a  fine  thing  for  everybody 
connected  with  Perkins ;  and  indeed  it 
should  not  be  without  its  effect  in 
helping  lift  the  status  of  the  blind  and 
of  their  schools,  both  in  educational 
and  in  general  public  opinion. 

One  of  the  bases  which  the  course 
rests  on  is  "They  can  who  think  they 
can."  And  another  is  "Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way."   Vcrh.  sap. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Edward  E.   Allen, 
Director. 
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If  No  One  Had  Cared 

By  Marion  A.  Campbell,  Secretary 
Illinois  Society  for  the    Prevention  of  Blindness 


I 


4  4  ir^  No  One  in  Chicago  Had 
Cared  there  would  have  hap- 
pened in  1922  blindness  to 
many  infants  and  very  serious  defec- 
tive sight  to  many  more ;  but  many 
have  cared,  and  their  annual  member- 
ship contributions  to  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
have  enabled  it  to  invest  in  eyesight 
for  these  infants,  children  and  many 
adults  who  might  otherwise  have  be- 
come seriously  handicapped  for  life." 
Under  this  caption  the  Society  an- 
nounces a  significant  milestone  in  its 
progress  toward  its  announced  goal — 
No  Needlessly  Blind  Citizens  in  Illi- 
nois— in  that  it  is  able  to  record  that 
during  its  last  fiscal  year  no  infant  in 
Chicago  lost  its  sight  from  the  un- 
necessary cause — "babies'  sore  eyes." 
Behind  this  simple  statement  lies  seven 
years  of  quiet,  persistent,  constantly 
extended  efforts  to  line  up  every  fac- 


tor in  the  city  and  state  in  the  interest 
of  infants'  health  and  eyesight.  This 
seven  years'  campaign  began  when  the 
Society  secured  the  passage  of  the 
present  law  for  the  control  of  this 
disease,  the  very  name  given  the  law 
constituting  an  educational  movement 
to  extend  knowledge  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  disease  and  its  effect  on 
eyesight.  The  law  is  called  "An  Act 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  from 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum" — babies* 
sore  eyes — and  has  two  significant 
clauses,  one  making  it  mandatory  that 
every  physician  and  midwife  shall  ad- 
vise the  parents  that  a  prophylactic 
against  sore  eyes  should  be  used  at 
birth,  that  unless  such  prophylactic  is 
used  the  infant  may  get  an  infection 
of  the  eyes  which  may  result  in  blind- 
ness ;  the  other  requiring  that  every 
physician,  midwife,  nurse  or  any  other 
person  having  reasonable  opportunity 
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to  observe  that  an  infant  under  two 
weeks  of  age  has  any  unnatural  con- 
dition of  the  eye  or  eyes  shall  report 
that  fact  within  six  hours  to  the  local 
department  of  health ;  failure  to  do 
this  is  punishable  by  a  fine  or  impris- 
onment, or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Laws  are  too  often  only  decorative 
on  the  statute  books,  unless  rigidly 
enforced  from  the  date  of  their  pas- 
sage until  the  public  shall  recognize 
their  purpose,  need  and  the  construc- 
tive results  of  their  operation.  Such 
enforcement  has  been  assumed  by  the 
Illinois  Society  since  the  passage  of 
the  law,  until  at  the  present  time  co- 
operation with  the  city  Health  De- 
partment relieves  the  Society  of  the 
actual  filing  and  conduct  of  the  case 
before  the  court,  its  service  being  lim- 
ited to  the  investigation  of  all  known 
cases  and  the  filing  with  the  depart- 
ment of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  action. 

Some  of  the  stages  in  accomplishing 
this  gratifying  result  in  a  city  the  size 
of  Chicago,  and  with  an  active  service 
of  over  two  thousand  midwives,  most 
of  whom  are  untrained  and  non-Eng- 
Jish  speaking,  with  the  prevailing  peas- 
ant traditions  for  unhygienic  detail  in 
their  work,  have  been  dramatic ;  most- 
ly they  have  been  routine  day-to-day 
emphasis  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  law  with  physicians,  midwives  and 
parents.  Infants  have  been  rushed  to 
hospitals  after  office  hours  with  only 
a  few  hours  between  safety  and  threat- 
ened blindness.  A  maternity  hospital 
and  home  conducted  under  a  religious 
order  was  closed  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Society  on  the  discovery  of 
three  infants  with  some  degree  of  de- 
fective sight  from  this  cause,  all  with- 


in the  same  three  months,  under  the 
care  of  the  staff  physician.  After 
closing  the  hospital  the  physician  was 
prosecuted,  convicted  and  fined  heav- 
ily at  the  instance  of  the  agent  of  the 
Society.  Several  midwives  have  been 
called  before  the  court  for  prosecution 
and  for  the  impressive  educational  ef- 
fect of  the  public  reprimand.  An 
ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the  law 
and  its  common  interpretation  by  po- 
lice, judges  and  midwives  alike,  was 
discovered  in  the  statement  that  mid- 
wives  are  required  to  advise  the  use 
of  prophylactic  at  birth  and  in  the 
fact  of  the  free  distribution  of  such 
prophylactic  to  midwives.  Frequently 
midwives  were  found  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  fulfill  the  entire  letter  of 
the  law,  not  only  used  the  1  per  cent 
solution  of  silver  at  birth,  but  contin- 
ued its  daily  use  for  the  period  of  the 
service  and  often  left  a  generous  quan- 
tity for  the  parents  to  use  similarly. 
Prophylactic  meant  nothing  to  the 
midwife,  but  the  solution  furnished 
her  meant  safety  to  the  infant's  eyes, 
and  for  her  a  medical  detail  through 
which  she  escaped  the  censure  of  the 
judge ;  so  many  variations  of  this  im- 
plied privilege  to  the  midwife  were 
discovered  in  the  use  of  every  kind  of 
drug,  from  Murine  to  argyrol,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  further  specify  in 
the  law  the  limitation  of  this  safety 
procedure  in  the  hands  of  the  mid- 
wife. Consequently  the  Society  has 
this  year  secured  an  amendment  stip- 
ulating that  a  midwife  may  use  the 
drug  furnished  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  only  at  birth  as  a 
prophylactic,  and  not  otherwise  as  a 
treatment  for  the  infant's  eyes. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  meas- 
ures of  this  campaign  for  good  eye- 
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sight  for  infants  is  now  operating  un- 
der the  combined  auspices  of  the  Chi- 
cago Lying-in   Hospital   and  the   So- 
ciety, through  a  series  of  simple  talks 
given  to  midwives  at  the  hospital  by 
the  staff  members  in  both  English  and 
the  tongue  of  the  foreign  members  on 
the  fundamentals  of  their  work  and 
the  limitations  in  the  midwives'  ser- 
vice under  the  law.    These  talks  em- 
phasize the  obligation  of  the  midwife 
to  call  medical  assistance  and  outline 
some  of  the  casualties  resulting  from 
the  inexperience  of  the  midwife.  They 
have  been  well  attended,  and  the  offer 
of  the  use  of  the  hospital  for  patients 
with  the  privilege  of   observation  by 
the  midwife  of  the  staff  service  has 
been   constantly  accepted.     This   ser- 
vice is  offered  in  lieu  of  the  medical 
service,  which  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
command  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
patient's  home,  and  the  record  of  chil- 
dren born  safely  at  the  hospital  after 
circumstances   which  required  that   a 
physician  should  be  called,  justifies  the 
experiment  and  has  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  midwives  using  the  ser- 
vice   faith    in    the    genuine    friendly 
service  which  the  hospital  wishes  to 
extend. 

Physicians  in  increasing  numbers 
are  standing  with  the  Society  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law ;  midwives  are 
coming  to  understand  why  it  is  a 
safety  measure  for  eyesight  in  infants 
and  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 

Statistics  indicating  the  progress 
read  thus: 

1915     Society    incorporated    for    or- 
ganized work. 

Law  passed  to  control  disease 
— babies'  sore  eyes — and  pre- 
vent blindness  from  it. 


30  cases  reported  during  year 
to  Health  Office. 

1916  131  cases  reported. 

Four  infants  suffered  blindness 
from  this  cause. 

1917  191  cases  reported. 

Two  infants  suffered  blindness 
from  this  cause. 

1922     331  cases  reported.. 

No    infant    suffered  blindness 
from  this  cause. 

The  entire  efforts  of  the  Society  are 
directed  toward  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  realizing  this  to  be  para- 
mount among  the  obligations  of  a 
state  toward  the  blindness  of  its  citi- 
zens. Its  program  includes  activity 
tor  better  care  of  the  eyes  in  school 
children,  in  workers  in  industry,  and 
educational  work  toward  the  control 
of  trachoma  and  other  infectious  eye 
ailments. 

The  faith  of  the  Directors,  staff  and 
members  in  the  righteousness  of  its 
cause  is  well  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Helen  Keller,  which  we  quote : 

"If  a  tithe  of  the  money  we  now 
spend  to  support  unnecessary  blind- 
ness were  spent  to  prevent  it,  the 
State  would  be  the  gainer  in  terms  of 
cold  economy,  not  to  speak  of  consid- 
erations of  happiness  and  humanity; 
the  blind  person,  however  well  taught, 
however  carefully  equipped,  can  never 
be  so  free,  so  self-reliant  as  if  he  had 
his  eyes.  The  dark  is  still  the  dark, 
and  blindness  an  irremediable  calam- 
ity. Blindness  must  always  remain  an 
evil,  whatever  we  do  to  make  it  bear- 
able. We  must  strike  at  the  roots  of 
blindness  and  labor  to  diminish  and 
prevent  it." 
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The  Three  Perrys 


EDWARD  BAXTER   PERRY 


THE  "poet  among  pianists" 
who  weaves  grace  and  bril- 
liancy of  interpretation  and 
flawless  technique  into  creations  which 
hold  his  audiences  under  the  enchant- 
ment of  his  fire  or  the  delicacy  of  his 
playing,  is  the  musician,  blind,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Baxter  Perry. 

Besides  being  a  most  distinguished 
pianist,  he  is  a  composer  of  piano- 
forte works  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral volumes  of  descriptive  analyses. 

His  first  academic  schooling  was  be- 
gun in  a  suburb  of  Boston  and  com- 
pleted in  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
at  the  Stuttgart  Polytechnic  in  Ger- 
many. His  mother,  an  experienced 
music  teacher,  gave  him  his  first  les- 
sons on  the  piano  when  he  was  but 
seven  years  old.    Later  he  studied  for 


four  years  in  Boston  and  six  in  Eu- 
rope, where  he  worked  under  the  most 
famous  teachers  of  all  time — Theo- 
dore Kullac,  Clara  Schumann  and  the 
great  Franz  Liszt. 

Under  Karl  Haupt  of  Berlin  and 
Anton  Seifritz  of  Stuttgart  he  studied 
harmony  and  composition. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge  the 
young  Edward  Perry  returned  to 
America  to  teach.  Boston,  the  Ober- 
lin  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Wo- 
man's College  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, and  several  conservatories  in 
the  South  and  West  have  known  his 
genius  either  as  teacher  or  director 
of  music. 

But  the  concert  platform  soon  lured 
the   young   musician   with    its    wider 
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scope  and  greater  public.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  originated  the  lec- 
ture-concert, which  has  been  taken  up 
so  eagerly  by  many  musicians.  An- 
alysis of  the  compositions,  charming 
anecdotes  of  the  composers,  and  the 
fundamentals  of  art  and  aesthetics  are 
the  fascinating  materials  which  go 
into  his  lectures.  Through  him  many 
people  to  whom  music  had  been  mere- 
ly a  pleasing  sound  have  been  led  into 
a  deep  understanding  and  have  gone 
away  from  the  concert  hall  stirred 
and  inspired. 

Not  only  America  has  heard  this 
artist.  From  Munich,  Berlin,  Paris 
and  London  has  come  some  of  his 
most  glowing  praise.  The  critics  of 
Dresden  fell  under  the  spell  of  his 
velvety  touch  and  his  marvelous  tech- 
nique; great,  glittering  Paris  thrilled 
to  the  brilliancy,  the  intelligence  of  his 
playing;  London,  to  his  emotional  and 
dramatic  fire.  Berlin  paid  its  re- 
spects with  the  special  homage  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prus- 
sia, by  whom  he  was  invited  to  play 
at  one  of  the  musical  soirees  at  the 
palace.  And  it  was  from  France  that 
he  received  his  title — the  title  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Melusine — 
from  the  Prince  Guy  de  Lusignan, 
which  confers  on  him  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  belted  knight. 

In  1917  Sir  Edward  resumed  his 
teaching  career  because  of  a  break- 
down after  his  strenuous  concert 
work.  Now,  as  artist-teacher  of  the 
piano  in  Lebanon  Valley  College  at 
Annville,  Pennsylvania,  he  is  helping 
future  musicians  along  the  difficult 
path  which  he  so  gloriously  followed 
and  illuminated  by  the  light  of  his 
superb  genius. 


NEWELL  PERRY,  PH.D. 

Dr.  Perry  is  a  Californian.  He  was 
born  in  Dixon  in  1873  and  attended 
a  country  school  for  about  a  year, 
when  he  lost  his  eyesight  as  a  result 
of  a  bad  attack  of  poison  oak.  Other 
misfortunes  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  in  1883  he  was  left  father- 
less and  penniless  with  a  permanently 
invalided  mother.  That  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley.  In  1890 
the  authorities  of  the  institution  al- 
lowed him  to  attend  the  public  high 
school  in  Berkeley  as  an  experiment, 
and  so  successful  was  this  experiment 
that  he  not  only  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  1892  but  was  able  to 
enter  the  University  of  California. 
Four  years  later  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and 
was  appointed  Fellow  in  Mathe- 
matics in  that  institution.  He  was 
then  made  assistant,  and  subsequently 
instructor   of    mathematics    and   was 
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elected  a  member  of  the  Academic 
Senate  in  1899. 

During  his  student  days  at  the  uni- 
versity he  coached  other  students  and 
found  this  Hne  of  work  exceedingly 
profitable.  By  the  time  he  graduated 
he  had  established  a  private  school  of 
his  own  in  which  he  prepared  boys  for 
entrance  in  the  various  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 

In  1899  he  spent  some  months  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  studying 
mathematics  under  Professors  Mashke 
and  Moore,  then  in  1900  resigned  his 
position  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  continue  his  studies  in  Eu- 
rope. He  went  first  to  the  University 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  later  to 
the  University  of  Munich  to  study 
under  Professor  Lindermann,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

The  next  two  years  he  spent  in 
travel  and  study  in  Italy,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  France. 
He  then  returned  to  New  York,  where 
he  coached  students  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  mathematics. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  New  York 
that  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  first 
reader  scholarship  bill  for  blind  col- 
lege students,  which  was  signed  by 
Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes  in  1907. 
In  1912  he  returned  to  California  to 
become  director  of  advanced  studies 
in  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Berke- 
ley. 

Dr.  Perry's  ideal,  which  he  has  so 
persistently  followed,  is  to  enlarge 
through  higher  education  the  field  of 
opportunity  for  the  young  and  ambi- 
tious blind,  and  the  effect  of  his  work 
has  been  nation-wide.  In  California 
alone   there   are   six   men   among  his 


graduates,   blind,   who   are   now   emi- 
nent law  vers. 


WILLIAM    B.    PERRY 

William  B.  Perry,  senior  member 
of  a  law  firm  in  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts, injured  his  eyes  in  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  when  he  was  a 
child.  He  was  able  to  read  until  he 
was  thirteen,  but  since  then  has  seen 
little  more  than  light. 

For  six  years  he  was  a  pupil  at 
Perkins  Institution,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1887.  After  teaching 
there  a  year  he  entered  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1892,  tutored  for  a  while,  and 
finally  entered  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  received  his  degree  in  1897  and 
immediately  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  New  Bedford. 

Mr.  Perry  feels  that  the  lack  of 
sight  has  had  no  effect  on  his  dis- 
position. He  has  never  considered  it 
as  a  great  handicap  or  a  conscious  mis- 
fortune, nor  has  he  ever  let  it  inter- 
fere with  the  performance  of  his  du- 
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ties.  For  several  terms  he  was  elected 
to  the  local  municipal  council,  and  in 
1906  he  was  appointed  city  solicitor. 

For  the  last  five  years  he  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  all  its  branches,  which 
involves  trying  cases  in  various  courts. 
Any  inconveniences  that  arise  from 
his  lack  of  sight  are  met  by  his  two 
sighted  law  partners  and  an  efficient 


office  staff.  Mr.  Perry  testifies  that 
his  clients  recognize  that  his  sightless- 
ness does  not  affect  his  ability  to  safe- 
guard their  interests. 

Mr.  Perry  is  married  and  has  three 
sons.  His  home  is  a  charming  place 
where  the  difficulties  incidental  to 
sightlessness  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 


What  I  Saw  at  the  Circus 

By  Ralph  Sterner 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  BHnd,  Philadelphia. 

What  Ralph  has  written  about  as  having  seen  represents  his  version  of  what  his  teachers 
and  fellow  pupils  told  him,  supplemented  by  whatever  he  may  have  gathered  from  his 
attendance  at  the  circus, — The  Editor. 


We  went  to  the 
circus.  Mr.  Gimble 
was  very  kind.  We 
were  very  glad  that 
he  invited  us.  We 
had  a  nice  time  at 
the  circus.  When  we 
got  there  the  ladies 
gave  us  bags  of 
peanuts  and  other 
things.  I  enjoyed 
the  band  very 
much. 

The  elephants  were 
in  a  line,  with 
their   trunks    wound 


around  the  other  ele- 
phant's tale.  Then 
we  saw  a  girl  swing- 
ing on  the  trapeze. 
A  bear  was  on  roller 
skates.  The  clown 
shook  hands  with 
some  of  us.  The 
eeals  were  playing 
ball.  A  girl  at  the 
Wild  West  show 
would  hang  by  one 
foot  on  a  horse 
while  the  horse  was 
running  and  then 
jump  on  again. 
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The  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Mexico 


By  Alejandro  Meza 


ALTHOUGH  there  has  been  a 
school  for  the  blind  since  1870 
Lin  Mexico  City,  it  was  but  re- 
cently that  the  work  on  behalf  of  the 
education  of  the  sightless  was  under- 
taken on  a  practical  basis. 

In  the  year  referred  to  the  philan- 
thropist, Ignacio  Trigueros,  with  his 
own  funds  and  some  private  help, 
founded  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Mex- 
ico City.  Trigueros  devoted  himself 
to  his  high  ideals,  the  result  of  his 
work  being  very  satisfactory.  The 
blind  of  Mexico  carry  in  their  hearts 
with  deep  gratitude  the  memory  of 
this  great  benefactor. 

After  a  few  years  the  school  for 
the  blind  became  a  national  institu- 
tion, which  in  many  respects  has  been 
subject  to  the  disturbances  of  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  country.  As  a  result 
of  this  and  other  circumstances,  the 
education  of  the  blind  had  been  al- 
most entirely  neglected  throughout 
Mexico  until  a  short  time  ago.  The 
public  had  not  taken  a  part  in  this 
work,  and  the  Government  could  not 
do  it  alone.  Several  years  ago  I  asso- 
ciated myself  with  a  number  of  seeing 
and  blind  friends  and  we  commenced 
our  efforts  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
society  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  We 
were  inspired  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
splendid  work  of  Miss  Natalia  von 
Schenck,  whose  noble  and  fruitful  life 
is  well  known  by  the  blind  of  many 
nations.   We  have  succeeded  in  organ- 


izing the  Association,  'Tgnacio  Tri- 
gueros," for  the  integral  betterment  of 
the  blind. 

According  to  the  branches  of  the 
work,  our  Association  has  been  di- 
vided into  committees,  which  are 
carrying  on  various  activities.  We 
have  commenced  the  publication  of  an 
ink-print  magazine,  ''Desde  Las  Som- 
bras,"  to  promote  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety in  connection  with  the  education, 
life  and  needs  of  the  sightless,  and  it 
is  our  purpose  to  give  this  magazine 
an  ample  circulation  not  only  through- 
out the  Republic,  but  also  through  the 
Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  we  have  edited  a 
pamphlet  containing  the  necessary  di- 
rections for  the  teaching  of  the  Braille 
system  to  the  blind,  and  we  are  distri- 
buting this  pamphlet  together  with 
embossed  alphabet  cards  in  Mexico 
and  South  America. 

Our  Association  will  soon  receive 
the  embossing  machinery  which  has 
been  ordered  from  the  Cooper  Engi- 
neering and  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Chicago,  Illinois.  We  will  then 
establish  a  printing  department  to  em- 
boss, first,  the  necessary  text  books, 
and  later,  all  kinds  of  literature  for 
the  blind.  The  benefits  of  our  Braille 
library  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  blind  of 
the  whole  Spanish  speaking  world. 

We  feel  identified  with  the  prin- 
ciples accepted  by  the  workers  for  the 
blind   everywhere,   therefore  we  con- 
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sider  that  the  cause  of  the  bHnd  is  not 
local  but  universal.  We  believe  that 
the  international  co-operation  among 
the  workers  for  the  blind,  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  the  unification  of 
methods  and  systems  v^ill  be  the  best 
way  of  gaining  complete  success  in 
our  work.  We  expect  that  under- 
standing and  a  friendly  relationship 
as  well  as  co-operation  among  the 
Latin-American  blind  and  those  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be 
the  result  of  our  efforts  and  that  this 
will  prove  enormously  advantageous. 
Fortunately  the  same  spirit  and  ten- 
dencies are  shown  by  every  organiza- 


tion   for    the    blind    throughout    our 
continent. 

For  all  sorts  of  reasons  Mexico  will 
lead  this  great  movement,  so  far  as 
the  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries are  concerned.  On  account  of 
this  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  United  States  and  to 
open  a  way  to  obtain  a  union  between 
North  and  South  American  blind. 
Our  program  will  doubtless  deserve 
the  approval  of  all  those  who  work 
for  this  high  thought:  "To  dignify 
the  blind  by  means  of  education  and 
work  and  to  give  them  the  light  of 
knowledge." 


French  Soldier,  Blind,  With  His  Bee  Hives 


He  does  all  the  work  of  bee  keeping  without  help 


Courtesy    of   TAssociation    Valentin    Hauy, 
Pour  le  Bien  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  France. 
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Training  Young  Blind  People  for 
Public  Dramatic  Work 

By  EvALYN  M.  Griswold 

Supervisor  of  Handicrafts  Headquarters  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
A  paper  delivered  at  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention,  1923. 


BOTH  the  educative  and  recrea- 
tive value  of  dramatic  study  is 
so  fully  recognized  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

Colleges,  schools,  institutions,  clubs 
and  communities  have  stressed  the 
value  of  dramatic  work  for  years  past. 
It  seems  to  be  the  most  acceptable 
outlet  for  suppressed  energy  and  an 
eagerly  sought  channel  for  self-ex- 
pression. Old  and  young  try  dramatic 
impersonation  from  Shakespeare  to 
"Little  Women." 

The  sighted  person  educated  from 
the  earliest  moment  of  self  conscious- 
ness by  the  pantomime  of  life's  ac- 
tivities, is  sure  that  he  can  interpret 
the  emotions  of  any  character  in 
drama.  Interpretive  gesture  is  involun- 
tary; the  significance  of  attitude  is  a 
part  of  his  language  and  he  can  take 
up  the  work  of  impersonation  with 
comparative  confidence.  How  differ- 
ent must  be  the  approach  of  the  blind 
to  such  work,  but  in  the  difference  lies 
the  attraction  for  the  blind.  While 
the  sighted  person  is  familiar  with 
sign  language,  to  the  blind  each  ges- 
ture is  a  revelation.  The  sighted 
child  before  it  can  speak  has  learned 
the  language  of  pantomime,  which  the 
imagination  of  even  the  adult  blind 
does  not  grasp.  To  the  sighted  person, 
acting  is  an  exciting  amusement,  but  to 
the  blind  it  is  often  a  great  adven- 
ture. 


Educators  working  with  the  blind 
realize  that  those  without  sight  having 
almost  no  sign  language  do  not  know 
how  to  convey  the  impression  of  poise 
and  capability  so  necessary  in  seeking 
normal  occupation  for  self  support.  A 
well  known  educator  of  the  blind  from 
Cleveland  says,  "The  mere  lack  of  a 
sighted  conventional  poise  may  in  the 
few  minutes  of  waiting  to  meet  an 
employer  make  or  lose  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  position."  A  friend  from 
Oklahoma  put  the  same  thought  in 
some  such  words  as  these,  "If  you 
don't  stand  right  something  about  you 
will  queer  the  deal,  no  matter  how 
much  you  know." 

The  lack  of  conventional  poise  often 
produces  discouragement  and  self 
consciousness  where  dramatic  work, 
calling  for  the  intensive  study  of  the 
emotions  and  acts  of  a  sighted  char- 
acter; the  mannerisms  of  the  sighted, 
will  develop  confidence,  eliminate  self 
consciousness,  and  open  a  large  vista 
of  interesting  experimentation.  The 
applause  of  an  audience  gives  rise  to 
a  feeling  of  achievement  and  self  con- 
fidence not  easily  acquired  otherwise. 

The  effort  of  all  educators  is,  as  we 
know,  to  put  the  blind  upon  an  abso- 
lutely normal  footing  of  equality  with 
the  sighted.  My  conviction  is  that  so 
far  as  we  can  familiarize  the  blind 
with  the  sign  language  of  the  sighted, 
in  that  proportion  shall  we  be  helping 
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them  to  inspire  the  public  with  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  achieve. 

To  quote  again  the  speaker  from 
Cleveland,  "The  blind  must  look 
squarely  at  their  limitation  and  realize 
the  effect  of  that  limitation  upon  the 
public,  throw  themselves  into  their 
work  with  courage  and  develop  a 
hobbv." 


a  hobby,  that  is,  to  promote  a  normal 
standing  with  the  sighted. 

Efficiency,  not  sympathy,  is  the 
watchword  of  the  business  world  and 
the  more  intelligent  blind  are  often 
embarrassed  by  the  way  in  which  the 
sighted  stress  their  handicap.  I  heard 
a  young  girl  answer  a  pitying  remark 
in  these  words,  "We  have  the  advan- 


Helena  Klein  as  "The  Faun" 


This  is  the  undertone  of  the  work  in 
the  Blind  Players  Club.  "To  look 
squarely  at  their  limitations  and  mini- 
mize its  effect  on  the  public.  To  cor- 
rect the  unintelligent  attitude  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  toward 
the  blind,"  is  the  message  the  Club 
has  been  able,  through  dramatic  work 
to  carry  to  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  people  during  the  last  few 
years.    They  have  certainly  developed 


tage  of  you  sighted  people  in  some 
ways,  we  can  go  about  as  comfortably 
in  the  night  as  in  the  day  time,  and  we 
can  take  a  book  to  bed  to  read  after 
the  lights  are  out." 

We  recognize  the  adolescent  period 
to  be  one  of  danger.  Often  the  girl  or 
boy  returns  from  school,  sinks  into  a 
condition  of  discouragement  and  idle- 
ness, develops  the  "inferiority  com- 
plex"   simply    through    the    lack    of 
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adequate   employment   and    diversion,  stimulation  of  a  football  game  for  the 

Even    if    employed    there    are    many  sighted.     I   have   known  the   cast   to 

hours  when  the  lack  of  healthy  emo-  come   ofif  stage  shaking  with  the  ex- 

tional    outlet    causes    an    undesirable  citement  of  success.     It  is  unusual  to 


Margaret  Smith  and  Helena  Klein 
Both  totally  blind 


restlessness    and    dissatisfaction    with 
life. 

The  excitement  of  putting  through 
a  successful  play  before  an  audience 
is,  for  the  Blind  Players,  equal  to  the 


think  of  a  totally  blind  person  rushing 
toward  her  dressing  room  for  a  quick 
change,  the  sound  of  applause  in  her 
ears  and  the  hurried  whisper  "Did  it 
go    all    right?"    or   "That    got    them, 
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didn't  it !"  while  another  pushes  for- 
ward saying  *'Out  of  my  way,  there  is 
my  cue."  I  hear  such  remarks  as  I 
stand  off  stage  to  watch  the  glowing 
faces  and  capable  actions  of  the  group 
of  blind  actors  behind  the  scenes.  It 
brings  a  glow  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  this  group  are  succeeding  in  an 
up  and  coming  activity,  and  that  they 
have  reached  a  normal  footing. 

People  have  said  to  me,  "I  don't  see 
how  a  blind  person  can  enjoy  a  play 
much  less  take  part  in  one.  Is  it  not 
rather  like  exploiting  their  handicap  ?" 
In  regard  to  the  blind  enjoying  the 
play  they  do  not  see,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  ask  some  of  the  profes- 
sional casts  of  New  York  who  give 
plays  each  year  for  audiences  of  blind, 
why  they  play  with  more  enthusiasm 
before  the  blind  than  before  sighted 
audiences.  At  a  number  of  these  per- 
formances the  leading  actors  have 
come  before  the  curtain  to  express 
their  thanks  to  the  audience  for  re- 
sponding to  many  points  in  the  play 
which  the  actors  had  not  before  recog- 
nized. This  demonstrates  that  the 
mental  picture  is  sometimes  superior 
to  the  visual.  Recently  I  attended  an 
amateur  performance  of  sighted  peo- 
ple presenting  a  series  of  historical 
events.  The  action  was  so  inadequate 
that  it  was  funny,  but  as  I  turned  to 
make  some  laughing  remark  to  my 
blind  companion,  I  was  checked  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  look.  She  knew  her 
history  and  her  imagination  was  pic- 
turing a  wonderful  scene  from  the 
very  performance  which  was  exciting 
my  merriment.  Her  mental  vision 
brought  a  pleasure  that  my  physical 
sight  could  not  give. 

As  to  the  exploitation  of  the  hand- 
icap of  the  blind,  under  proper  train- 


ing there  need  be  no  arousing  of 
sympathy.  The  blind  are  eagerly  re- 
sponsive to  training  and  can  almost 
disguise  their  handicap.  To  illustrate 
I  cite  the  experience  of  the  Blind 
Players  upon  their  first  public  tour 
with  the  Pierson  Chautauqua  Circuit, 
some  years  ago.  The  criticism  re- 
ceived from  many  cities  was  "These 
people  are  not  really  blind  or  they 
could  not  act  with  such  freedom."  As 
it  happened  only  one  member  of  the 
cast  had  even  light  perception.  The 
secret  of  their  success  was  entire  lack 
of  self  consciousness,  the  courage  of 
enthusiasm,  and  their  absolute  famil- 
iarity with  every  word  and  gesture  of 
the  play.  The  idea  may  occur  to  the 
sceptic  that  this  success  may  have  re- 
sulted from  a  highly  educated  and 
gifted  group  of  blind.  The  answer  is 
that  this  group  are  all  working  girls  of 
very  humble  origin,  having  had  almost 
no  cultural  surroundings  and  only  a 
limited  education.  As  the  Blind  Play- 
ers have  scored  one  success  after  an- 
other, the  opposition  and  discourage- 
ment which  they  encountered  during 
the  first  years  have  passed  and  those 
who,  at  one  time,  had  little  faith  in  the 
results,  now  warmly  approve. 

I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  dramatic  work  of 
this  particular  group  because  it  is  sec- 
ondary to  its  educational  value.  I 
mean  not  only  the  educational  value 
to  the  blind,  but  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public.  The  fact  that,  outside  of 
their  daily  occupation  (for  the  Blind 
Players  are  all  self-supporting  Craft 
workers),  this  group  have  raised 
through  their  dramatic  work  thirty- 
three  thousand  dollars  in  nine  years, 
proves  that  this  work  has  a  practical 
financial  value. 
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Let  me  say  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  sympathy-arousing  benefit 
performance  famiHar  to  us  all,  which 
is  really  an  exploitation  of  a  handicap, 
and  a  professionally  acted  play  put  on 


could  bring  to  similar  groups  intel- 
lectual development  and  worth  while 
financial  returns.  Following  is  a 
press  comment  which  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle: 


The  "Small  Wife,"  Margaret  Smith 


in  a  theatre  on  a  business  footing, 
challenging  the  public,  standing  on  its 
own  merits,  giving  and  taking  no  quar- 
ter. The  success  of  the  Blind  Players 
Club  indicates  that  any  educator  mak-  Players  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  to 
ing  a   judicious   selection  of   material      the  last  scene  of  the  two-act  play,  the 


Blind  Players  Stir  Audience 

From  the  haunting  melody  of  Pan's 
*ipes,  struck  last   night  by  the  Blind 
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imagination  of  the  audience  was  fired 
and  held  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
This  was  the  eighth  annual  perform- 
ance given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  women  of  Brooklyn.  Eight  of 
the  twelve  actors  were  totally  blind. 

As  the  crowd  very  quietly  filed  out 
of  the  theatre  snatches  of  comment 
were  heard  here  and  there.  They  were 
all  low  spoken,  as  though  the  hearers 
had  become  filled  with  the  dream  of 
the  players  or  had  drunk  from  the 
sacred  pools  of  Pan,  as  did  one  of  the 
actors.  The  general  opinion  was,  *Tt 
was  lovely." 

The  interpretation  of  the  ''Faun" 
by   Helena   Klein   opened   new    fields 


for  the  ambitious  blind  seeking  an 
outlet  for  their  dramatic  talents.  The 
dancing  in  the  ''Candle  Flame"  and 
the  "Festival  of  Lights"  was  not  the 
uncertain  steps  of  the  blind  as  we 
used  to  know  them,  but  rather  the 
merry  tripping  of  children  who  had 
found  the  joy  of  Hfe. 

In  the  two-act  play,  "The  Gates  of 
Heaven,"  Margaret  Smith  portrayed 
with  rare  feeling  the  character  of  the 
"small  wife,"  who,  confronted  by  the 
huge  problem  of  standing  in  the  way 
of  her  husband's  religion  sacrified  her- 
self so  that  the  conventions  of  the  East 
might  not  interfere  with  the  orthodox 
ideas  of  the  West. 


The   Club  House — "Team  Play  Lodge" 


In  1920  the  Blind  Players  purchased 
Team  Play  Lodge,  at  Suffern,  New 
York.  This  ten-acre  farm,  with  or- 
chards and  gardens  and  a  ten-room 
house,  was  bought  with  money  earned 


by  their  dramatic  performances  and 
two  gifts  of  a  thousand  dollars  each. 
This  year  the  Players  have  added  an 
automobile  to  their  possessions,  to 
simplify  transportation  problems. 
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Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Eben   P.   Morford,   Managing  Director 


THIRTY  years  ago  a  group  of 
twenty  blind  men  and  women 
of  Brooklyn,  banded  together 
into  the  Mizpah  Circle,  pledged  to 
help  those  similarly  handicapped  and 
less  fortunate  than  themselves.  They 
conceived  the  idea  of  starting  an  In- 
dustrial Home,  where  blind  men  could 
be  trained  to  be  self-supporting,  could 
work,  and  if  they  had  no  homes,  could 
live.  Above  all,  where  they  could 
come  for  the  stimulus  and  courage 
essential  to  the  man  who  must  compete 
in  a  world  which  takes  no  account  of 
handicaps  or  be  cast  aside. 

By  giving  a  number  of  bazaars,  the 
Mizpah  Circle  raised  sufficient  funds 
to  start  a  small  shop  at  96  Lexington 


Avenue,  which  opened  its  doors  to 
two  blind  workmen  in  April,  1893.  It 
was  the  first  organization  for  the  adult 
blind  in  New  York  State,  and  the 
third  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Chair  caning  and  weaving  were  the 
first  industries  taught ;  two  years  later 
broom  making  was  taken  up. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  little 
group  was  Eben  P.  Morford,  wdio  had 
been  totally  blinded  himself  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  gun.  He  was  educated  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
but  in  spite  of  his  own  success  in  mak- 
ing his  way,  he  realized  the  limitations 
and  difficulties  of  the  industrial  field 
open    o  the  blind.     He  was  made  di- 
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rector  of  the  Home  and  has  remained 
in  that  position  ever  since,  devoting 
his  life  with  tremendous  energy  and 
vision  to  the  task  of  broadening  this 
field,  and  in  training  men  to  fit  into 
lines  of  work  formerly  closed  to  them. 
In  1899,  this  combination  of  home 
and  shop,  had  become  so  cramped  and 
inadequate,  that  the  move  was  made 
to  the  present  location  at   512  Gates 


taught  to  see  with  their  hands  in  place 
of  their  eyes,  and  to  perform  some 
form  of  work,  which  enabled  them  to 
earn  their  own  living.  The  Home  is 
in  personal  contact  with  over  five  hun- 
dred blind  men  and  boys  at  present, 
giving  them  whatever  they  need  in  the 
way  of  training,  work,  encouragement 
or  advice,  so  far  as  the  present  equip- 
ment and  staff  of  the  Home  permits. 


""] 


Proposed  New  Building 


Avenue.  The  passing  years  have 
brought  more  men  and  greater  busi- 
ness. Mop  making  has  recently  been 
added  and  promises  to  become  a  large 
industry.  Nine  thousand  recaned 
chairs  and  55,000  brooms  was  last 
year's  output  of  this  group  of  50  blind 
workmen. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  its  active 
work,  three  thousand  blind  men  have 
passed  in  and  through  and  out  of  the 
Industrial  Home's  doors,  havinj-^  been 


Many  have  been  rescued  from  utter 
hopelessness  and  despair.  Many  have 
learned,  through  the  warmth  of  com- 
radeship and  the  interest  of  work,  that 
there  is  still  some  pleasure  in  living, 
even  if  they  cannot  see. 

Through  their  energy  and  initiative, 
Mr.  Morford  and  his  co-workers  have 
helped  to  create  a  place  in  industry  for 
the  blind  man.  They  have  convinced 
many  employers  that  he  may  be  a 
business  asset  instead  of  an  object  of 
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charity  and  pity.  They  are  sending 
more  and  more  men  back  into  indus- 
tries employing  sighted  workers. 

But  present  quarters  are  not  only 
hopelessly  inadequate,  but  they  are 
unsafe.  The  proposed  new  fire-proot 
building,  for  which  a  successful  cam- 
paign has  just  terminated  in  Brook- 
lyn, will  provide  space  and  proper 
equipment  for  125  blind  workmen.    It 


will  give  a  home  to  approximately  100 
blind  men,  some  of  them  too  old  to 
work,  who  are,  under  present  condi- 
tions, sadly  neglected.  It  will  greatly 
increase  facilities  for  teaching  blind 
men  who  live  at  home,  and  for  getting 
capable  men  back  into  industrial  life. 
And  it  will  also  serve  as  a  much 
needed  recreational  and  social  center 
for  all  the  blind  men  of  Brooklyn. 


Mendicancy 

By  John  D.  Godfrey 


I  SUPPOSE  there  are  few  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  who 
have  not  been  ''touched"  at  some 
time  or  other  by  a  professional  beg- 
gar. These  extraordinary,  often 
strangely  talented  folk  ply  their  trade 
in  every  corner  of  the  country.  Prob- 
ably some  of  the  cases  seemed  so  gen- 
uine, so  deserving  that  you  felt  a  glow 
of  warmth  when  you  handed  out  your 
dime  or  your  dollar.  This  case,  at 
least,  is  **on  the  level,"  you  told  your- 
self. I  regret  to  disillusion  you,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  study  the  inside  working  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  alms-seekers  know  that  the 
chances  of  your  being  openly  appealed 
to  by  a  deserving  case  are  practically 
nil. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have 
been  in  daily  contact  with  beggars  on 
the  streets  of  Greater  New  York.  I 
have  arrested,  investigated,  or  talked 
with  thousands  of  mendicants.  In 
their  lives  I  have  dug  up  almost  un- 
believable romances.      I   have   discov- 


ered men  and  women  of  extraordi- 
nary, though  misguided  talent.  My 
sympathy  and  confidence  have  been 
given  to  many  of  them — mistakenly,  I 
admit.  Looking  back  on  it  all,  I  have 
to  confess  that  I  have  yet  to  uncover 
a  single  deserving  case. 

Three  years  ago  my  department 
sent  out  investigators  who  followed 
up  eight  hundred  cases  of  street  beg- 
ging. Not  a  single  case  was  genuine. 
In  every  case  the  mendicant  was  a 
professional. 

Before  distributing  your  **spare 
cash"  so  freely  to  the  professional 
panhandler  you  should  consider  that 
the  man  genuinely  in  want  does  not 
turn  to  street  begging  as  a  relief.  In 
New  York  City  there  are  organiza- 
tions which  will  take  care  of  every 
blind  man.  to  cite  one  class  of  mendi- 
cants, help  him  to  learn  a  trade  and 
find  a  place  at  which  he  can  work. 
Other  cities  make  similar  provisions. 

Some  years  ago  a  wealthy  New 
York   man   placed   five  thousand   dol- 
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lars  in  my  hands,  with  the  provision 
that  I  and  my  associate  use  the  entire 
sum  for  reforming  beggars.  We  de- 
voted a  goodly  part  of  our  time  for 
three  years  to  this  charitable  mission. 
As  soon  as  the  beggars  were  released 
from  jail  we  provided  lodging  for 
them,  bought  good  clothing,  provided 
tools  for  their  trade,  if  they  had  any, 
and  found  them  work.  Every  man 
whom  we  assisted  in  those  three  years 
was  back  on  the  streets  begging  in 
less  than  a  month. 

A  capable,  experienced  beggar  will 


take  in  from  fifteen  dollars  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  day,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  trained  professional  works 
more  than  three  or  four  hours  a  day 
at  his  trade.  As  long  as  a  man  can 
make  such  sums  by  the  simple  method 
of  holding  out  his  hand  for  them,  he 
is  not  likely  to  turn  his  talent  into 
other  channels.  If  you  would  stop 
giving  money  on  the  street,  the  most 
lucrative  garden  of  beggardom  would 
cease  to  flourish. 

Don't     blame     the     beggar — ^blame 
yourself. 
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OPPORTUNITY— NOT  PITY 

"The  falsely  sympathetic  attitude  of 
the  public  is  to  blame  for  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  bitter  experiences  that 
go  to  make  blindness  a  real  misfor- 
tune," says  a  recent  valued  contribu- 
tor to  our  pages.  "Cease  regarding 
those  without  sight  as  social  misfits — 
mere  discards  from  the  game  of  life. 
We  ask  only  a  fair  chance,  as  men 
and  women,  to  play  our  hands  in  the 
game  of  life,  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  other  players."  Give  opportunity, 
not  pity,  he  pleads. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
we  publish  from  time  to  time  the 
stories  of  blind  men  and  women  who 
in  spite  of  their  seeming  handicap, 
are  living  eminently  successful  lives. 
Popular  attitude  will  be  right  when 
the  public  knows  what  blind  people 
can  and  are  doing.  Pity  will  change 
to  admiration  and  sympathy  become 
organized,  constructive  effort  to  pro- 
vide full  opportunity  for  all  deprived 
of  sight  to  live  equally  successful 
lives. 

Another  reason  for  passing  along 
"success  stories"  of  the  blind,  through 
the  medium  of  our  pages,  is  their  be- 
neficent influence  upon  the  blind  them- 
selves.     Particularly  to   the   youthful 


blind  is  it  of  measureless  inspiration 
to  know  about  those  of  their  numbers 
who  by  refusing  to  allow  physical 
blindness  to  dim  mental  vision  have 
risen  so  victoriously  above  their  han- 
dicap. Truly  there  is  no  more  invig- 
orating stimulas  to  achievement  than 
the  intimate  life  stories  of  those  who 
have  achieved.  In  this  instance  pe- 
culiarly are  they  "the  Torch  that  lights 
the  way  for  those  who  follow." 

Give  opportunity — not  pity.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  kindly- 
hearted  old  pilgrim  who,  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight,  had  at  last  successfully 
crossed  a  vast  chasm  and  sullen 
stream. 

"An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray 
To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim, 
The  sullen  streams  had  no  fears  for  him; 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side, 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"  'Old  man,'  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
'You  are   wasting   your   time   with   building 

here, 
You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  closing  day. 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide, 
Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  evening  tide?' 

"The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head, 
'Good  friend,  in  the  way  that  I've  come,'  he 

said, 
'There  followeth  after  me  today, 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  stream  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me 
To  the  fair-haired  youth  might  a  pitfall  be. 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim, 
Good   friend,  I  am  building  the  bridge  for 

him.'  " 
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INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING   FOR 

BLIND  ORPHANS 

Near  East  Relief  Operates  Four 

Schools  for  the  Blind 

The  214  blind  orphans  removed  by 
the  Near  East  ReHef  from  AnatoHa 
at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
20,000  orphans  under  American  care, 
are  now  happily  quartered  in  schools 
especially  designed  for  the  blind.  The 
removal  of  the  children,  you  may  re- 
member, was  made  necessary  because 
of  the  exodus  of  Christian  populations 
from  Moslem  territory  at  the  time  of 
the  Smyrna  disaster. 

Jerusalem  is  now  the  home  of  the 
largest  blind  school,  the  Palestine  gov- 
ernment having  granted  the  Near  East 
Relief  permission  for  the  emigration 
into  Palestine  from  Syria  of  115  blind 
children. 

The  British  raised  the  emigration 
ban  on  the  grounds  that  the  blind  chil- 
dren were  expelled  from  Turkey,  and 
that  it  was  an  emergency.  Near  East 
Relief  is  guaranteeing  that  the  chil- 
dren will  not  become  a  public  charge 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  that 
they  will  be  trained  for  self-support. 

This  is  the  fourth  blind  school  to  be 
established  by  the  Near  East  Relief 
for  orphans  from  the  interior  of 
Turkey.  The  first  is  at  Alexandropol, 
caring  for  69,  the  second  is  at  Athens 
caring  for  30  children,  and  the  third 
at  Maameltein,  caring  for  65. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  tasks 
the  Near  East  Relief  has  accomplished 
is  the  demonstration  that  blind  people 
have  other  resources  than  begging  for 
a  living,  and  that  trachoma,  the 
dreaded  eye-disease  of  the  East,  can 
be  cured  if  precautions  are  taken  in 
time.     3,000  children  were  discharged 


from  the  Alexandropol  orphanage  in 
1923  as  permanently  cured  of  tra- 
choma.   

THE  BLIND  PLAYERS 

For  eight  years  a  picturesque  group 
of  sightless  girls  known  as  the  Blind 
Players  has  performed  professionally 
in  Eastern  cities.  It  is  difficult  to  real- 
ize while  watching  their  performances 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  these  girls 
were  barred  by  blindness  from  normal 
activity  and  happiness.  Today  they 
are  free  and  unhampered  in  a  work 
which  makes  for  development  and 
poise  and  are  keeping  normal  pace 
with  the  seeing. 

CLIFFORD  B.  MARTIN 

In  May,  1923,  Clifford  B.  Martin 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  to  fill 
the  post  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin.  Mr.  Martin 
had  served  as  assistant  superintendent 
for  twenty  years  and  he  was  unan- 
imously approved  as  the  next  super- 
intendent by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
work  heretofore  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Martin  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  a  connection  of  the  Kentucky- 
School.  It  has  experienced  unusual 
success,  serving  as  a  model  for  many 
workshops  in  other  states. 

The  Kentucky  School  first  knew  its 
recently  elected  superintendent  as  a 
highly  gifted  pupil,  for  Mr.  Martin 
had  lost  his  sight  as  a  boy.  He  grad- 
uated in  1892  and  become  instructor 
of  musical  acoustics  and  piano  tuning 
at  the  school.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  singing  and  taught  harmony 
in  the  Vincent  School  of  Music. 

As  Mr.  Martin's  interests  at  this 
time  were  musical,  he  continued  his 
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studies  in  New  York  and  later  in 
Europe.  Upon  his  return  to  this 
country  lie  was  appointed  choir  di- 
rector of  the  James  Lee  Memorial 
Church  in  Louisville. 

Mr.  ^lartin  was  a  pioneer  in  Boy 
Scout  activities  by  introducing  them 
among  sightless  boys.  He  was  the  first 
Scout  Master  of  the  world's  first  troop 
of   sightless   Boy   Scouts.     For  some 


time,  too,  he  was  athletic  director  at 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

Although  the  first  year  of  his  in- 
cumbency has  not  yet  drawn  to  a  close 
many  improvements  are  already  vis- 
ible at  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind.  They  are  but  mute  and  partial 
witnesses  to  the  signal  ability  this  man 
brings  to  his  new  task  which  he  has 
learned  well  through  years  of  experi- 
ence and  close  application  to  his  work. 
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BOOK   NEWS 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift 

For  the  A.  L.  A.    Committee  on   Work 
with  the  Blind 

Is  a  magazine  a  book? 

I  ask  myself  this  question  because 
I  wish  to  speak  here  of  literature  of 
a  periodical  nature.  And  yet,  this  de- 
partment of  The  Outlook  bears  the 
caption  ''Book  News."  If  a  magazine 
be  not  a  book,  then  I  am  ruled  out  of 
court.  Let  me  hope  that  the  judge 
with  the  blue  pencil  will  consent  to 
regard,  for  the  time  being,  magazines 
and  newspapers  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  in  the  light  of  literature, 
and  not  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
similar  material  offered  to  the  sighted, 
mere  material  for  the  waste-basket  or 
the  furnace. 

We  all  know  the  splendid  series  of 
Braille  periodicals  now  published  in 
the  English-speaking  world,  and  no 
reference  of  this  will  be  made  in  this 
place;  but  perhaps  many  of  us  are  still 
unaware  of  the  exceptionally  well- 
edited  and  well-printed  group  of  mag- 
azines and  papers  now  being  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  France.  Since  the 
Great  War  many  blind  people  in 
America  have  familiarized  themselves, 
at  least  to  the  point  of  easy  transla- 
tion, with  the  French  language,  and 
these  will  be  interested  in  the  news  I 
am  now  giving  you. 

There  are  two  publishing  plants  in 
Paris  producing  works  in  Braille,  one, 
the  Phare  de  France  (14  rue  Daru; 
Director,  Mile,  de  Villedon)  ;  the 
other,  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  (74  rue  Lauriston;  For- 
eign Secretary,  M.  George  Raverat). 
The  first  of  these  houses,  besides  a 
splendid    collection    of    novels,    plays, 


biographies,  poems,  etc.  (these,  by  the 
way,  being  sold  for  the  price  of  three 
francs  per  volume,  or  the  equivalent  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  cents  in  Amer- 
ican funds),  issues  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month  an  excellent 
magazine  entitled  "La  Lumiere." 
This  periodical  is  furnished  to  sub- 
scribers outside  France  at  twelve 
francs  per  year,  or  about  seventy 
cents.  It  comprises  approximately 
fifty  pages  of  splendid  material  of  a 
general  nature.  The  first  and  last  ar- 
ticles are  printed  in  full  spelling,  the 
remainder  in  fully  contracted  French 
Braille. 

The  ''Blind  Fund,"  as  it  is  called  in 
Paris,  publishes  a  monthly  known  as 
"Le  Braille  Magazine"  in  fully  con- 
tracted Braille,  and  a  newspaper  called 
"Le  Courrier  Braille,"  which,  dating 
from  January  of  this  year,  will  appear 
twice  weekly.  The  Tuesday  issue  will 
contain  twelve  pages,  the  Friday,  eight. 
Supplements  will  be  issued  from  time 
to  time  as  the  importance  of  news  re- 
quires. Both  these  journals  (the  mag- 
azine and  the  newspaper)  carry  the 
insignificant  subscription  fee  of  ten 
francs.  Both  are  splendidly  edited 
and  excellently  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  with  a  very  readable  and  substan- 
tial dot.  Those  of  my  readers  who 
can  read  French  should  not  fail  to 
subscribe  to  these  journals,  since  they 
give,  in  condensed  and  clear  form,  the 
French  viewpoint  on  many  important 
questions  which  are  now  agitating  the 
whole  world. 

The  "Blind  Fund"  also  publishes 
an  English  periodical  under  the  title 
of  "The  Interallied  Braille  Magazine." 
This  is  printed  in  Grade  Two  Braille. 
Its  subscription  price  to  the  United 
States  is  two  dollars. 
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These  Paris  publications  are  most 
important  factors  in  the  Braille  prob- 
lem of  the  present  day.  We  should 
all  seize  upon  them  for  we  should  find 
that  they  would  bring  us  all  closer 
together. 

A  few  months  ago  the  literary  world 
was  absorbed  in  the  discussion  and 
appreciation  of  *The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Walter  H.  Page,"  by  Burton  J. 
Hendrick.  This  work  fully  deserved 
all  the  encomiums  it  received.  It  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  rent  veil  of  the  holy 
of  holies  of  the  soul  and  heart  and 
mind  of  a  truly  great  man.  Literature 
of  this  kind  is  all  too  scarce  in  Braille, 
and  we  are  therefore  more  than  glad 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  first 
of  the  two  volumes  comprising  the 
"Life  and  Letters"  is  now  available 
in  Revised  Braille  Grade  One  and  a 
Half — five  volumes,  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  $2L  These  volumes  have  been 
Brailled  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  which 
has,  for  the  past  few  years,  been  such 
a  generous  patron  and  has  given  us 
so  many  up-to-date  and  worth-while 
books.  Everyone  who  is  interested  to 
know  how  and  what  great  minds 
think  should  not  fail  to  read  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page." 

Most  of  us  have  read  Kingsley's 
adventure  story,  "Westward  Ho,"  and 
some  of  us  have  also  read  his  romance, 
"Hypatia."  But  more  of  us  should 
read  this  latter  work.  Its  scenes,  its 
plot,  its  color,  etc.,  are  found  in  the 
period  of  decadence  of  Greek  thought 
and  civilization  in  Egypt.  Hypatia 
was  a  real  personage,  and  our  author 
has  dealt  with  her  in  a  sympathetic 
and  yet  a  thoroughly  just  fashion. 
It  is  an  intensely  interesting  historical 


romance  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  "Quo  Vadis,"  etc.  It  is  now 
offered  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  six  volumes,  American  Printing 
Plouse  for  the  Blind,  $25.65. 

All  the  world  loves  a  laugh,  but 
those  who  read  Frank  Stockton's  "The 
Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs. 
Aleshine"  (Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
two  volumes,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  $8.80)  will  know 
the  joys  of  hearty  merriment  and  will 
not  have  to  take  dyspepsia  tablets  to 
assist  digestion.  The  old  kings  em- 
ployed jesters  to  provoke  laughter  at 
the  banquet  table;  we  are  more  re- 
fined (or  think  we  are)  and  call  our 
jesters  humorists,  whom  we  read  and 
applaud  and  incidentally  make  rich — 
and  we  love  them  dearly  because  of 
their  tomfoolery.  Stockton  is  one  of 
the  best  of  these  laughter  makers. 
Read  him  and  grow  fat. 

NOTICES 

The  Sunday-School  Monthly  is  a 
magazine  given  wholly  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  international  course  of 
lessons,  and  is  proving  valuable  to 
many  Sunday-school  teachers  in  near- 
ly all  the  different  denominations. 

Those  desiring  a  free  sample  in 
New  York  Point  or  Revised  Braille 
may  write  to  the  Gospel  Trumpet  Co., 
Dept.  for  the  Blind,  Anderson,  Ind., 
stating  type. 

WANTED— Extra  copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  3d,  5th, 
14th,  15th,  21st,  24th,  and  25th.  Will 
gladly  exchange  copies  of  the  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  for  these  volumes,  or 
will  pay  cash  for  them.  Virginia 
School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 
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By  Helen  Keller 


THE  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  is  a  noble  be- 
nevolence. It  cannot  fail  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  public. 
The  practical  aspect  of  the  work  is 
most  encouraging.  The  endeavor  to 
fit  men  and  women  who  are  halted 
before  the  wall  of  a  disability  for 
self-support  and  happiness  must 
needs  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and 
good  sense  of  every  one.  This  is  a 
long  step  from  unredeeming  charity. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
render  the  greatest  service  to  the  un- 
fortunate when  we  enable  them  to  feel 
that  they  are  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, capable  of  working  for  others  as 
well  as  for  themselves.  It  seems  to 
me,  the  goal  of  all  philanthropy  should 
be  to  bring  about  as  nearly  as  possible 
equality  of  opportunity.  This  is  the 
only  constructive  way  to  help — the 
only  effective  way  of  lightening  the 
heavy,  and  the  weary  weight  of  all  this 
unintelligible  world. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  handicapped 
themselves.  I  will  speak  out  of  the 
fullness  of  my  own  experience.  All 
my  life  I  have  struggled  with  a  triple 
handicap  of  deafness,  blindness  and 
imperfect  speech.  The  struggle  has 
taught  me  some  precious  truths  that 
have  brought  me  happiness.  It  has 
also  helped  me  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  other  people  who  have  un- 
usual disadvantages  to  overcome. 


We  who  sit  apart  from  the  larger 
activities  of  the  world  are  often  in- 
clined to  think  that  our  lot  in  life  is 
peculiarly  hard.  The  thought  persists 
that  we  have  not  been  given  "a  square 
deal" — that  we  are  capable  of  far 
greater  things  than  we  are  doing.  We 
believe  that  if  we  were  not  so  cramped 
in  our  circumstances,  we  could  ac- 
complish much  more.  Every  one  we 
know  seems  more  fortunately  situated 
than  we  are.  We  have  the  feeling  of 
being  sundered  from  society  with 
chasms  around,  heights  above  and 
depths  beneath.  Our  sisters,  brothers 
and  friends  have  so  many  advantages 
that  we  have  not !  They  are  free  to 
go  where  they  like.  They  have  pleas- 
ant companions  and  interesting  adven- 
tures. Life  for  them  is  full  of  bright 
possibilities.  The  world  holds  no 
treasure  which  they  may  not  hope  to 
grasp,  while  we  are  fettered  and  de- 
nied self-expression  and  initiative. 

It  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothing 
under  the  sun  more  futile  than  such 
comparisons.  If  we  could  read  the 
minds  of  those  whom  we  regard  as 
prosperous,  fortunate,  happy,  how 
often  we  should  find  them  encum- 
bered, disappointed,  enduring  life  with 
stoicism,  facing  black  prospects  with 
enforced  gaiety ! 

It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  what  I 
cannot  achieve  now  and  here,  deaf  and 
blind,  I  could  realize  under  diflFerent 
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conditions.  Suppose  I  were  suddenly 
to  find  myself  in  a  situation  which  I 
imagine  ideal.  How  long  would  it  re- 
main ideal  to  me?  Would  I  not  face 
new  difficulties  unprepared?  Would 
not  the  fancied  opportunities  and 
''wider  horizons"  break  up  and  van- 
ish? We  cannot  escape  limitation  in 
this  sense-world.  The  power  of  ef- 
fecting changes  for  the  better  is  within 
ourselves,  not  in  the  favorableness  of 
circumstances.  We  differ  one  from 
another,  not  so  much  in  the  severity 
of  our  handicap  as  in  the  way  we  meet 
it.  If  we  succeed  in  wearing  our 
crow^n  of  thorns  with  lifted  head  and 
smiling  face,  we  prove  ourselves  equal 
to  the  difficult  task  of  living.  With- 
out doubt,  the  overcoming  of  limita- 
tions develops  the  qualities  we  admire 
most  in  man  —  patience,  sympathy, 
courage  and  magnanimity.  The  great 
and  the  good  of  all  times  and  places 
bear  Avitness  to  the  potency  of  struggle 
in  forming  character.  For  character 
is  like  the  fire  within  the  flint — latent 
until  it  is  struck  out  of  the  stone. 
Observing  the  flint-stone,  who  would 
think  it  contained  the  possibility  of 
light?  And  so  it  is  with  the  dark  ex- 
periences of  life.  When  they  are  met 
with  courage,  they  give  out  sparks  of 
spiritual  light. 

Personally,  I  find  it  a  great  help  to 
believe  that  my  misfortunes  were  sent 
for  a  purpose,  even  if  the  purpose 
were  only  to  discipline  an  impatient, 


wilful  nature.  To  conceive  of  them 
as  punishments  or  accidents  is  intoler- 
able. I  can  work  with  heart  and  mind 
and  soul  only  when  I  realize  that  I 
shall  gain  spiritual  strength  by  con- 
quering obstacles.  In  the  light  of  this 
belief,  almost  every  situation  in  life 
offers  opportunity  for  effort  and  even 
happiness.  To  face  disaster  with 
cheerful  courage  and  faith  is  an 
achievement  in  itself,  and  an  enduring 
triumph.  There  is  the  thrill  of  adven- 
ture in  the  thought  that  we  may  be 
blazing  trails  through  a  dark  world 
for  those  who  come  after  us.  With 
each  victory  Ave  win  we  push  forward 
a  little  the  frontier  of  achievement. 

The  years  have  brought  me  a  deep- 
ening sense  of  the  universality  of  hu- 
man experience.  Every  living  creature 
is  handicapped  in  one  way  or  another. 
They  live  in  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
universe,  and  do  their  work  in  hard 
places.  Whether  they  are  happy  or 
wretched  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
their  point  of  view.  To  many  the 
battle  is  with  blind  forces,  while  others 
feel  that  they  are  marching  abreast 
with  an  invisible  army  of  progress  and 
accomplishment.  One  conception  is 
chilling  and  destructive  of  energy. 
The  other  is  stimulating  and  construc- 
tive. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  gain  from  life  opportunity  and 
happiness  in  proportion  to  the  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart  we  put  into  it. 
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The  News  Stand  Business  for  the  Blind 

By  William  Gorse 


THIS  title  is  used  advisedly, 
as  the  running  of  an  average 
news  stand  in  New  York  City 
is  similar  to  maintaining  a  small  store. 
There  is  the  daily  turnover  of  money, 
the  computing  of  daily  receipts  and 
expenditures,  the  receiving  and  listing 
of  the  papers,  magazines  and  books. 

Besides  keeping  the  daybook  there 
is  the  weekly  routine,  namely,  looking 
over  bills,  drawing  checks  and  figuring 
profit  and  loss.  Where  there  is  also 
the  sale  of  candy,  tobacco  and  small 
stationery  the  clerical  work  is  in- 
creased. 

In  New  York  there  are  in  existence 
five  kinds  of  paper  stands — 

1st.  Those  situated  under  the  stair- 
ways of  elevated  railway  structures. 

2nd.  Those  at  the  entrances  of  the 
subway  lines,  located  in  front  of,  be- 
hind, or  at  one  side,  according  to  the 
flow  of  traffic. 

3rd.  The  so-called  stoop-line  stands 
which  are  up  against  buildings,  and  re- 
quire the  joint  consent  of  the  city  and 
the  property  holder. 

4th.  Those  established  in  park 
areas  or  beside  them. 

5th.  Those  at  ferry  houses  and  ap- 
proaches to  bridges.  The  last  three 
allow  for  the  handling  of  candy,  to- 
bacco, etc.,  and  the  rental  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  business  where- 
as in  the  first  and  second  classes  a 
merely  nominal  license  fee  is  called 
for. 

The  news  stand  business  is  a  form 
of  salesmanship,  and  is  greatly  helped 
by  a  pleasing  personality,  neat  appear- 


ance and  habitual  cheer.  Our  blind 
dealers  are  in  no  sense  mendicants, 
using  the  handling  of  papers  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  alms-getting ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  upstanding  citizens  competing 
with  the  sighted  for  business.  Their 
difficulties  are  the  same,  plus  the  hand- 
icap of  blindness. 

Given  a  suitable  location  the  blind 
dealer  can  take  good  care  of  his  family 
and  is  also  able  to  employ  sufficient 
help  to  avoid  too  much  drudgery.  He 
has  money  for  the  church,  the  club, 
for  insurance  and  can  accumulate 
something  for  an  evil  day.  His  weekly 
earnings  exceed  the  worker's  in  shop 
or  factory. 

The  reflex  on  himself  is  good.  His 
constant  contact  with  the  ever  flowing 
stream  of  life  keeps  him  young  and 
alert.  The  contentment  in  his  own 
heart  is  sure  to  radiate  hope  and  cheer 
to  passersby.  Besides  other  public 
service  he  runs  an  unofficial  informa- 
tion bureau,  directing  stranded  strang- 
ers to  their  destinations. 

Although  there  have  been  blind 
news  dealers  in  New  York  for  forty 
years,  there  has  been  a  marked  devel- 
opment in  this  phase  of  work  for  the 
blind  during  the  past  eight  years.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  city 
license  department  adopting  the  policy 
of  reserving  these  public  privileges 
for  the  handicapped.  Then  followed, 
through  the  earnest  efforts  of  workers 
for  the  blind,  the  passing  of  an  ordi- 
nance definitely  directing  the  city  au- 
thorities to  allot  the  news  stands  only 
to  the  handicapped. 
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In  May  last,  these  same  workers 
succeeded  in  strengthening  this  ordi- 
nance so  that  the  blind  constitute  the 
second  preferential  class,  that  is,  they 
must  be  taken  care  of  immediately 
after  the  disabled  ex-service  men. 

Progress  in  this  movement  is  still 
hindered  by  politicians,  w^ho  secretly 
recommend  their  favorites  for  sud- 
denly occurring  openings.  Often  the 
blind  man,  moving  through  some 
slower  medium  of  approach,  is  bitterly 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  opening 
has  already  been  filled.  There  is  need 
of  more  moral  stamina  in  our  workers 
who  will  not  brook  refusal  on  any 
flimsy  excuse. 

The  ideal  now  to  work  for  is  the 


enforcement  of  the  new  ordinance  in 
spirit  as  well  as  letter. 

All  the  centers  in  greater  New  York 
are  cooperating  to  this  end,  and  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  be- 
lieves most  heartily  in  the  news  stand 
business  for  the  able-bodied  blind. 

The  writer,  when  a  field  worker  for 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  between  forty  and 
fifty  in  the  news  stand  business,  and 
keeping  in  contact  with  them  until 
they  were  properly  established.  He 
has  been  running  a  busy  stand  of  his 
own  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is 
president  of  the  growing  organization 
known  as  the  Blind  News  Dealers  of 
New  York,  172  East  96th  Street. 
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The  News  Stand  at  86th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  City 
which  is  run  by  Mr.  Gorse 
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Brown  Betty 

By  Charles  N.  Miller 


EARLY  in  my  life  my  parents 
settled  on  the  prairies  of  Iowa. 
It  was  on  Thanksgiving  Day  of 
1886  that  I  fell  while  skating,  causing 
a  concussion  of  the  optic  nerves  which 
resulted  in  total  blindness  ten  years 
later.  When  my  parents  moved  to 
California,  I  roamed  the  hills  with  the 
vaqueros  and  was  often  in  the  round- 
up, although  my  sight  was  steadily 
failing.  But  at  the  age  of  twenty  I 
was  compelled  to  give  up  this  life. 
There  followed  a  period  in  which  I 
did  little  but  bemoan  my  sight.  Then 
I  prepared  for  college. 

After  graduation  I  became  editor  of 
the  Christian  Record  in  College  View, 
Nebraska.    Eventually  I  opened  a  gro- 


cery store  in  Bakersfield,  California, 
and  operated  a  mill  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour  and  breakfast  grits. 

One  day  an  old  German  came  into 
the  store  and  told  us  of  a  breakfast 
dish  his  mother  had  made.  My  wife 
and  I  experimented  with  the  grains  he 
named,  invented  a  new  machine,  and 
finally  produced  the  food  which  he  de- 
clared was  better  than  the  original. 
We,  too,  were  delighted  with  it.  We 
called  it  "Brown  Betty,"  and  gave 
samples  of  it  to  our  neighbors,  who 
returned  to  purchase  more. 

The  small  plant  has  now  been  de- 
serted and  we  are  devoting  our 
thought  and  energy  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  cereal  enterprise. 


Workshop  in  which  the  first  five  thousand  packages  of  Brown  Betty  were  manufactured. 
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Grimshaw,  Beatrice  Ethel.    Conn  of  the  coral  seas.    7v.    602p.     1923.    $19.35.    A.P.H. 

A  thrilling  tale  of  the  South  Seas,  "to  which  cannibalism  adds  a  gruesome  touch." 
Hart,  Helen.     Children's  animal  stories.     30p.     1923.     $1.25.     C.P.H. 
Hawes,  Charles  Boardman.     The  mutineers,  a  tale  of  old  days  at  sea  and  of  adven- 
tures in  the  Far  East,  as  Benjamin  Lathrop  set  it  down  some  sixty  years  ago. 

6v.     380p.     1923.    $8.95.     H.M.P. 
Hendrick,   Burton  Jesse.     Life   and   letters   of  Walter   H.    Page.     5v.     600p.     1923. 

$21.00.     A.P.H.     (A.L.A.)     This  is  volume  I  of  the  letterpress  book. 
Henry,  O.  (pseud.).     A  newspaper  story.     13p.     1923.     40c.     C.P.H. 
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Post.     87p.     1923.     $2.80.     A.P.H. 
Richmond,    Mary   Ellen.      What    is   social    case    work?    an    introductory    description. 

3v.     306p.     1923.     $10.00.     A.P.H.     "Readable  and  interesting  book  on  the  work 

of  making  social  readjustments." 
Sawyer,  Ruth.     Seven  miles  to  Arden.     2v.     228p.     1923.     $9.15.     C.P.H. 
Sinnett,  Alfred  Percy.     The  growth  of  the  soul.     6v.     543p.     1923.     $12.00.     T.B.A. 
Taylor,  Henry  Martyn.     Mathematical  and  chemical  notation;  revised  by  the  com- 
mittee on  mathematics  of  the  Commission  on  uniform  type  for  the  blind.     28p. 

1924.    75c.    A.P.H. 
Tolstoi,  Liov  Nikolaevich.     A  captive  in  the  Caucasus,  and  Where  love  is  there  God 

is  also.     98p.     1923.     $3.20.     A.P.H. 
Ward,  Charles  Henshaw.     Sentence  and  theme.     5v.     749p.     1924.     $30.00.     A.P.H. 

Sentence  book;  to  be  used  with  Sentence  and  theme.     122p.     1924.    $5.80.     A.P.H. 

Wells,   Webster.      First   year   algebra,   by   Webster   Wells    and   W.    W.    Hart.      llv. 

660p.     1923.    $20.35.     A.P.H. 
Wentworth,  George.     Plane  geometry,  by  George  Wentworth  and  D.  E.  Smith.     8v. 

620p.     1923.     $19.70.     A.P.H. 
Williams,    Henry    Smith.      Radio-mastery    of   the    ether,   volume    9   of    his    Story   of 

modern  science.     2v.     191p.     1923.     Free  to  schools  and  libraries.     A.B.F.R.B. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  following  books  may  now 
be  pmxhasecl  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  These  books 
were  formerly  listed  among  the  publications  of  other  presses. 

Cabot,  Richard  Clarke.    A  layman's  handbook  of  medicine,  with  special  reference  to 

social  workers. 
Sears,   Amelia.     The   charity   visitor,   a   handbook   for    beginners.     2v.      136p.      1923. 

$4.30.     A.P.H. 
Watson,  Frank  Dekkor.     Social  work  with  families,  social  case  treatment.     6v.    468p. 

1923.    $14.90.     A.P.H. 

We  have  just  received  an  announcement  from  the  Universal  Braille  Press 
that  the  King  James  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  now  ready  for 
sale  in  21  volumes  at  a  price  of  $80.00. 


CHAIR  CANE-CANE  WEBBING 

BEST  QUALITY 

As  Supplied  to  the  Various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

AMERICAN  MEANS  QUALITY 
Rattan  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

Kingsland  and  Norman  Avenues  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Broom  Corn  direct 

from  the  grower  to 

your  Institution, 

write — 

HARRYMAN  BROS. 

CHARLESTON,  ILL. 
AND 

Rider  and 
Harry  Harryman 

WICHITA,  KANS. 


BRAILLE    SLATES 

If  interested  In  slates  and 

Typewriters  for  the  Blind, 

write  us  for  free  folder. 

COOPER  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 

558  Washington  Boulevard,     Chicago,  III. 


Heywood-Wak  afield 
Company 

Makera    of 

Cane  and  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Fibre 

Furniture.    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,    Can* 

Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan    Mats    and    Matting    and 

Rattan   Specialties 


WAREHOUSES 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Chicago,   111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
St.    Louis.    Mo. 


Gardner.  Mass. 
Ewing,  Mass. 
Wakefield,  Mass. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FACTORIES 

Portland.   Ore. 
Menominee,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 
Orillia,  Ont. 


174  Portland  Street,  Boston 


UTAH    WORK    SHOP    FOR 
THE   BLIND 

120    East   First,   South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Colonial,  Fluff  and  Yam  Weaving 

John  Strache,  Shop  Supt. 

Rugs  for  Sale  c.nd  Made  to  Order 

Samples  Sent  on  Application 


BRAILLE  WRITERS 


Q 


We  Manufacture  Hall  Braille 
Writers,  slates,  and  a  full  line 
of  writing,  printing  and  em- 
bossing devices  for  the  Blind. 


Write  for  folder. 

COOPER  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 


558  Washington  Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


m 
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